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SCIENCE AND FOLK-LORE IN THE OWL 
AND THE NIGHTINGALE 


SALIENT point of interest in The Owl and the Nightingale is the 
amount of knowledge, expressed or implied in the poem, concern- 
ing animal life which is correct and possibly due to direct personal ob- 
servation. Master Nicholas of Guildford, whom, here as elsewhere, I 
assume to be the author, was not writing a scientific treatise, and is at 
no particular pains to avoid the acceptance of popular delusion. For 
example, from a literary point of view, the long account of how the hoot- 
ing of the owl portends disaster is one of the most effective passages in 
the whole poem. Such scientific interest as the poem possesses is a by- 
product of his purpose to enter into bird-life and set it before the reader. 
Indeed, had he purposed to write a scientific treatise it is quite conceiv- 
able that he would have busied himself collecting misinformation, 
whether from books or from word of mouth, and would have thought his 
own personal observations of too little moment to be worth recording. 
And we should have been tempted to regard him as a man of almost no 
observation at all, very much as the reader is apt to regard Alexander 
Neckam, or would regard Neckam but for that writer’s remarks about 
the magnetic needle. Art is older than science, and was highly developed 
when science was still in its infancy. Master Nicholas, our poet, writing 
as an artist, was sometimes contented to tell us what he had himself seen 
and heard. Whether he was or was not a man of uncommon observation 
cannot, perhaps, be determined. What is incontestably true is that in an 
age when writers of natural history were blind leaders of the blind, he did 
some justice to such powers of observation as he possessed. 
He has also the good fortune, from a scientific point of view, to have 
avoided or nearly avoided some of the vagaries which reached their cul- 
mination in the centuries that immediately followed. Judicial astrology, 
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a subject of splendid poetic possibilities, he dismisses briefly. The Night- 
ingale declares that at any rate the Owl knows nothing about it. The 
poet’s personal attitude was perhaps that others might or might not be 
able to foretell the future by the stars, but that he himself could not.' 
Furthermore, while he occasionally handles a metaphysical theme, such 
as the difference between foreordination and foreknowledge, he does not 
submerge himself in syllogisms. It is easy to believe that the Owl does 
not cause the disasters which she is conceded to foresee, and here the 
poet lets the matter drop. He does not attempt either to prove or to dis- 
prove that the same thing is true of God. Scholasticism had, in fact, not 
yet developed its obscurant power, and the poet is very little affected 
by it. 

The observations which I shall presently discuss are mainly items of 
natural or unnatural history. But first I must mention the broad, scien- 
tific or philosophical contention that the dominion of man over the beast 
is due to his superior intelligence.? This conclusion was very anciently 
reached by thoughtful men, probably long before the dawn of history. I 
have certainly found it in literature nearly contemporary with The Owl 
and the Nightingale.® It cannot have originated with Master Nicholas. 
But he does state the idea with a clearness and force that might long ago 
have rendered the passage famous, a locus classicus and a familiar quota- 
tion, if only it had been written in a dialect intelligible to the great body 
of English-speaking people,—especially to those born after Englishmen 
and others had learned to interest themselves greatly in the literature 
of the English language, a thing they cannot be said to have done be- 
fore the fourteenth century. 

The Owl of our poem is undoubtedly the Strix flammea of Linnaeus, 
variously called Barn-, White- or Screech-Owl in England.‘ This is the 
commonest owl of Great Britain with the possible exception of the 
Tawny Owl. Our Owl, like the Barn Owl, is largely white, as appears 
from her taunt leveled at the dusky plumage of the Nightingale; and 
her hooting, which is likened to a big horn,‘ is that of the Barn Owl and 
unlike the cry of the Tawny Owl which Shakespeare represents by 
tu-whit tu-who.’ A few other characteristics, the large head (on which the 


1 This does not, of course, mean to imply that Master Nicholas is to be in any sense 
identified with either the Owl or the Nightingale. 

2 Owl, 773-788. * See note 88, on p. 312. 

‘ The American Screech-Owl is a totally different species, but our American White-Owl 
or Barn-Owl is probably the same species as Sirix flammea L. Some naturalists hold that 
there is more than one species of Strix flammea. 

§ Owl, 577-578. 6 Owl, 317-318. 

7 See the article Owl in Encycl. Brit., Eleventh Edition, by Alfred Newton, and cf. Love’s 
Labor Lost 5.2.905-906. 
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poet somewhat insists),* the haunting of barns and churches,* and the 
ominous associations of her cry,'° are better suited to the Barn Owl than 
to any other species or variety. 

Other characteristics are shared with other owls, such as the feathered 
legs—implied by the Owl’s taunt at the Nightingale’s short robe'W—the 
eating of frogs, mice, snails, and vermin,” the wintering in England," the 
living in tree-trunks,“ the blindness by day and consequent nocturnal 
habits.® 

I take it what has been noted thus far is the result of direct personal 
observation on the part of the poet; and I think there is sufficient ac- 
curacy here to justify an emendation of the text in favor of greater ac- 
curacy. In verses 73-74, I would read: 


Pi sweore is short, pi bodi is smal, 
Gretture is bin heved pan pu al 


where the manuscripts give the nouns sweore and bodi in reverse order. 
But the neck of an owl in full plumage certainly looks “short” and not 
at all “thin”; and the trunk or “‘bodi”’ of the Barn Owl is “thinner,” but 
not “shorter,” than the face. This last is perhaps exactly what is meant 
by verse 74, though I think the poet also intends facetiously to indicate 
that the part is greater than the whole." If we allow the words bodi and 
sweore to stand as in the manuscripts we shall probably regard this as 
further facetiousness. Personally I prefer the transposition. The manu- 
scripts are a little too funny. The emendation is just funny enough. 
Many birds foul their nests, but the owl got special credit for it in 
popular proverb. The hostility of the small birds to the owl is mentioned 
by Aristotle, who also mentions the use of the owl in hunting other 
birds. The hostility of the crows to the hawk" reminds us that, according 
to the same authority, the raven is the enemy of the owl.* A tough story 


8 Owl, 74. 
® Owl, 607-608. Cf. Tennyson’s The Owl: 
Alone and warming his five wits 
The white owl in the belfry sits. 
Tennyson’s second song The Owl is addressed to another species. 
10 Owl, 1145-1164, 1189-1206. 1 Owl, 562. 12 Owl, 85-88. 
18 Owl, 412, 481-484, 523-528, 533-540. 4 Owl, 615-624. ™ Owl, 237-252, 367-390. 
18 In like manner I have heard one remark: “‘X is like the Mississippi River; his mouth 
is bigger than his head!” 
17 Owl, 303-308. Pliny (10.3) mentions a certain type of eagle as imbellis et degener, ut 
quam verberet corvus. 
18 Aristotle, Historia Animalium, 2.3. Enemies are xal xopévn xal ydadt: 4) per yap ris 
peonuBplas ba 7d pr) Stu Bréwew Thy ydaika ris Hutpas, xarecbla ipaprafovea abrijs 
Td cody } Se yAaDE rns vuKTds Ta THs Kopdyns ... Tis 5& Hutpas Kal rd GAda dprifta rip 
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how the owl, when attacked, will lie on its back and defend itself with 
beak and claws, and how any hawk that happens to be near will recog- 
nize the similar nature of the owl, and come to its aid’® seems to be in 
our poet’s mind when the Owl threatens to summon her kindred to aid 
her in battle.2° That the Owl is akin to the hawk is generally recognized 
by writers ancient and modern.** What the Owl says of her singing at 
regular hours” may be compared with what Pliny says of certain un- 
named night-birds.* 
An interesting passage concerns the structure of the Owl’s nest: 


Wiltu to mine neste vare, 

An loki hu hit is idiht? 

if pu art wis leorni pu miht: 
Mi nest is hols an rum amidde, 
So hit is softest mine bridde. 
Hit is ibroiden al abute, 

Vrom pe neste veor wibute.™ 


This does not seem to be either folk-lore or a description according to 
literary tradition. Not only does the poet elsewhere correctly describe 
the nest of the nightingale as low-lying, but there is here an appeal to 
direct observation of nests. Now we are at once confronted with the 


fact that, for the most part, owls do not build nests, but lay their eggs 
in holes of trees or other available places. I believe, however, that the 
poet is speaking from personal observation, though our Owl, who is 
making a dishonest plea, is not careful to be accurate. Certain kinds of 
owl will take possession of a last year’s hawk’s nest, which is large and 





yada wepirérerat, 8 xadeirar Oavpdtew xal mpoorerdueva riddover’ 56 ol dpriboPFpat 
Onpebovow aiti ravrodard dpvidia. 

19 Cf. Pliny, Naturalis Historia, 10.17: Noctuarum contra aves sollers dimicatio. maiore 
circumdatae multitudine resupinae pedibus repugnant, collectaeque in artum rostro et 
unguibus totae teguntur. auxiliatur accipiter collegio quodam naturae bellumque partitur. 
Albertus Magnus xx1m1, Char. 239: si de die apparuerit [noctua] ab alijs avibus deplumatur: 
sed illa resupinata dorso rostro et unguibus se defendit quam propter similitudinem generis 
juvat accipiter si prope fuerit. 

20 Owl, 1673-1688. 

™ Recently there has been a tendency to emphasize the distinction rather than the re- 
semblance, and recognize the owls as the superior group. See Newton, Dictionary of Birds, 
under Owl. 

2 Owl, 323-330. 

%3 Naturalis Historia 10.21: Proxime gloriam sentiunt et hi nostri vigiles nocturni, quos 
excitandis in opera mortalibus rampendoque somno natura genuit. norunt sidera, et ternas 
distinguunt horas interdiu cantu, cum sole eunt cubitum, quartaque castrensi vigilia ad 
curas laboremque revocant, nec solis ortum incautis patiuntur obrepere, diemque venien- 
tem nuntiant cantu, ipsum vero cantum plausu laterum. 

* Owl, 640-646. 
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spacious, and lay their eggs there. The fable of the Owl who lays her 
egg in a Hawk’s nest® perhaps originated with somebody who had ob- 
served this, but I am not able to say which, if any, of the British owls 
would be likely to do it. I only know that the practice is ascribed to the 
American Barred Owl (Syrnium nebulosum). 

The cuckoo, like the American cow-bird, lays its egg in another 
bird’s nest. That in our poem this practice is ascribed to the Owl, is a 
trait taken over from a fable of Alfred.** But there is further association 
of the cuckoo and the owl or her kindred. In an Aesopic fable a swallow, 
flying from a cuckoo, explains that the cuckoo is going to become a 
hawk.?’ In our poem the Titmouse is ready to torment the Owl,”* in 
Marie the titmouse affronts the cuckoo.*® And in The Cuckoo and the 
Nightingale, a fine fourteenth or fifteenth century poem by Sir John 
Clanvowe, the cuckoo takes the place of the owl as the rival of the night- 
ingale. 

Swainson says of the Barn- or Screech-Owl: ‘““The common consent of 
all nations has decided that it is a bird of evil omen.” He gives illustra- 
tions of this belief from the Roman poets and adds: ‘‘So too in France, 
in Germany, in Italy, in England its appearance forbodes misfortune, 
its shriek foretells woe and ill.”” And he remarks that even in China and 
Borneo the owl is of evil omen.*° 

The earliest case of German augury from the ow] that I know of is in 
Josephus.** When Agrippa had fallen into disfavor with the emperor 
Tiberius, and was arrested at Capri and tied to a tree, an owl was seen 
in the branches. A German fellow-prisoner, who practised divination, 
prophesied the coming of good fortune, but added that when Agrippa 
should see the owl again he would die five days afterward. 

Wuttke® tells us that in some parts of Germany the people believe 
that the shriek of the owl by day will be followed by an outbreak of fire 
or pestilence. As the Owl of our poem shrieks before the burning of a 
house* or the coming of a pestilence on cattle,** we have pretty definite 


% Marie, No. 79. % Owl, 101-104. 

37 Fabulae Aesopicae, ed. Halm, No. 198. Cf. Pliny, Naturalis Historia, 10.9: Coccyx 
videtur ex accipitre fieri . . . est autem neque aduncis unguibus solus accipitrum, sed capite 
similis illis neque alio quam colore, habitu columbi potius. Aristotle says (Historia Ani- 
malium 6.7.1): 6 5& xéxxvE Néeyerar ev dd TUwr ds weraBadre ef lépaxos .. . etc. 

28 Owl, 69-70. 29 Marie, No. 65. 

% Swainson, Provincial Names and Folk Lore of British Birds, p. 126. 

 Antiquitatum Iudcicarum, ed. Niese, 18.67. The story is told by Swainson. 

® Der Deutsche Aberglaube der Gegenwart, §274. 

3% Owl, 1155, 1203. Pliny, 10.13, tells of an unnamed bird that sets fire to houses by carry- 
ing coals from altars; but this is a different matter. 

% Owl, 1157, 1199. 
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evidence that the prophetic character of the Owl in our poem is drawn 
from Germanic, that is to say English, popular belief, and is not derived 
from Roman poetry. In other parts of Germany an owl nailed to the door 
of the barn with outspread wings is a protection against magic or light- 
ning.** In Mecklenburg the hooting of an owl in front of or on the roof of 
a house after ten o’clock at night for several successive nights portends 
the death of somebody.” Such beliefs are as old as the Vedas. Shakespeare 
is at least as likely to have learned them from the peasants of Warwick- 
shire as from the Roman poets. Does anybody suppose that when Lady 
Macbeth cries: 
It was the owl that shrieked, the fatal bellman! 


the poet wishes to conjure up Greco-Roman associations? Surely not. In 
like manner our ominous bird in this twelfth-century poem, the finest 
description of the boding prophecies of the owl that I know of in all 
literature, is wholly English. Neither shall we have to go to Horace*’ to 
find examples of the owl associated with witchcraft. In Basque legend we 
find witches riding on gigantic owls.** The association is likely to occur 
anywhere, and does occur in Germany to-day. All roads may lead to 
Rome, but the path of the owl is not a road. 

As to the distribution of the nightingale Mr. Alfred Newton remarks: 


The range of the European nightingale, Daulias luscinia, is very peculiar. In 
Great Britain it is abundant in suitable localities to the southeast of a line 
stretching from the valley of the Exe in Devonshire, to York, but it does not 
visit Ireland, its occurrence in Wales is doubtful or intermittent, and it is ex- 
tremely improbable that it has ever reached Scotland.** 


Master Nicholas of Guildford is the first writer to mention the absence 
of the nightingale from Scotland and Ireland—a point which, more than 
any other, gives him importance as a scientific man, a modest but real 
place in the history of zoology. He had learned the fact apparently during 
his recent visit to the countries mentioned, partly during the nightingale 
season from the latter part of April to September. He also mentions, 
first of writers that I know, that the nightingale builds its nest close to 


% Wuttke, op. cit. §165. Cf. also Rolland, Faune Populaire de la France, 11, p. 43. 

* Wuttke, op. cit. §274. 

37 Et uncta turpis ova ranae sanguine, 

Plumamque nocturnae strigis. 

Epodes, 5.19-20: 

%8 Mariana Monteiro, Legends and Popular Tales of the Basque People (London, Unwin, 
1887), p. 28. 

39 See Encycl. Brit., 11th Ed., under Nightingale. Besides his excellent articles on birds 
of various species in this Encyclopedia the reader may profitably consult Mr. Newton’s 
admirable Dictionary of Birds. 
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the ground.” He is also correct in saying that the nightingale eats spi- 
ders, worms, and flies;*! that its plumage is dark; that it migrates in 
the winter;* and that is sings both by night and by day.“ 

The statement that the nightingale has a harsh note after copulation 
was perhaps suggested by Pliny’s remark that, when the heat of summer 
increases, the voice of the nightingale becomes unmusical.® Both Master 
Nicholas and Albert the Great seem to follow somebody who does not 
report Pliny correctly. On the other hand the statement that the 
nightingale does not sing during the brooding season,’ reminds us that 
Aristotle declares that both the cock and the hen of the nightingale sing, 
but that the hen does not sing while she is setting.“* This may be folk- 
lore. In reality only the cock of the nightingale ever sings. 

That the nightingale brings joy to everybody is in modern Germany 
associated with a popular belief that her singing relieves those who suffer 
from disease, granting them either a painless death or a recovery from 
their malady.*® The Danish writer, Hans Christian Andersen, introduces 
this motive into one of his exquisite Fairy Tales. Pliny declares that when 
the leaves begin to bud the nightingale sings for fifteen days and nights 
without ceasing.®° A favorite passage of the Owl sets forth the praises of 
the nightingale as the bringer of springtime and joy." Here occurs the 
very interesting association of the nightingale with the rose,” which may 
be the poet’s own ardent invention or which may be a result of Persian 
influence on the poem.® That the singing of the nightingale is a religious 
exercise™ is an idea developed in a poem of Alcuin’s. When the Owl calls 


© Owl 585 ff. Owl, 599-602. 

© Owl, 577-578. ® Owl, 451-466. 4 Owl, 447. 

Pliny Naturalis Historia 10.29: mox aestu aucto in totum alia vox fit, nec modulata 
aut varia. mutatur et color. Cf. Owl, 501-504. 

Albertus Magnus xxi. Char. 240: De hac ave [phylomena] plinius falsum dicit quod 
posteaquam coierit deponat vocem & mutet colorem: quod nos sepe vidimus eam canentem 
dum adhuc sederet in ovis. 

47 Owl, 1470. 

48 Historia Animalium 4.7.7: ’'Avovor Sina pev dpolws ra Ebpeva rots OfAeow, olov Kal 
andcw xal 6 &ppnv xal 4 OnreLa, ery H OnreLa wavera bray émwhfy Kar Ta vedrria Exp. 

49 Leoprechting, Aus dem Lechrain. Zur Deutschen Sitten- und Sagenkunde, p. 79. 

© Pliny, Naturalis Historia 10.29: Lusciniis diebus ac noctibus continuis xv garrulus 
sine intermissu cantus densante se frondium germine. 

© Owl, 433-449. & Owl, 443-449. 

58 See PMLA, xtIv, pp. 357-360. 5 Owl, 711-742. 

% See Diimmler, Poetae Latini Aevi Carolini, 1, 274-275, No. Lx1, a poem of 28 elegiac 
pentameter verses, of which I will give a few specimens: 

Quid mirum, cherubim, seraphim si voce tonantem 
Perpetua laudent, dum tua sic potuit? 
Felix o nimium, dominum nocteque dieque 
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the Nightingale a chatterbox,” she voices a sentiment characteristic of 
the Philistine, who, in every age, has resented what is beautiful. It is 
like Dr. Johnson’s calling Lycidas “disgusting.” But the witty Martial 
also, in Philistine mood, spoke disrespectfully of the nightingale,*’ and 
there is a Greek phrase in one of Cicero’s letters which certainly suggests 
that the mood was known even in ancient Greece.®* 

Next in importance to Owl and Nightingale in our poem is the Wren, 
the only remaining bird that takes part in the dialogue. The poet felt 
the need of a bird as arbiter even though the final decision was to be 
referred to himself. The poet correctly observes that the Wren has a 
feeble voice, but sings sweet songs nevertheless. It may be folk-lore 
when he represents her as having learned wisdom by living among men.*° 
A Breton tale represents a wren as passing the winter nights under the 
roof, in the cow-stable, in the bridal bed and in a hole in the wall close 
to the baker’s oven to escape the cold.* And when the poet represents her 
as competent to speak before the king himself, and as speaking on the 
present occasion on the king’s behalf,* he certainly skirts an age-long 
tradition that the wren himself is the king of birds and the rival of the 
eagle. Aristotle calls the wren (rpéxiAos) rpéoBus and Bacideds,® and the 
Crested Wren ripavvos;** while the Golden-Crested Wren is called 
Bao.dicxos by Aesop as quoted by Plutarch.® Pliny mentions a feud be- 
tween the eagle and the wren because the latter is called ‘“‘the king of 
birds.’ He also says that the wren is a small bird, which is called 
trochilos in Egypt, but in Italy “the king of birds.’’®’ There is a medieval 
fable how the birds decided that the one of them who could fly highest 





Qui studio tali semper in ore canit .. . 
Hoc natura dedit, naturae et conditor almus, 
Quem tu laudasti vocibus assiduis: 
Ut nos instrueres vino somnoque sepultos, 
Somnigeram mentis rumpere segniciem. 
Diimmler compares Aeneid 2.265 somnoque vinoque sepultam with vino somnoque sepultos 
above. Atkins calls attention to this poem. 
% Owl, 256, 655. 5? Martial, Epigrams, 7.87, 14.75. 
58 Cicero Ad Atticum, 12.9: “2 &xepavrodoyias andods. Evidently quoted from an older 
writer. 59 Owl, 1720-1722. 6 Owl, 1725-1726. 
1 Luzel, Archives des Missions Scientifiques et Littéraires, 3° série, tome I*, 1873, p. 24. 
Cited by Rolland, Faune Populaire, 1, pp. 298-299. 


® Owl, 1727-1734. 
8 Aristotle, Historia Animalium 9.15.5. 
* Tbid., 8.3.5. % 2.806 E. 


® Naturalis Historia, 10.74: Dissident . . . cornices atque noctua, aquilae et trochilus, 
si credimus quoniam rex apellatur avium, noctuae et ceterae minores aves. 

67 Naturalis Historia, 8.25: parva avis, quae trochilos ibi [i.e., in Aegypto] vocatur, rex 
avium in Italia. 
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should be king. The eagle soaring above the rest, had already claimed the 
reward, when the wren, which had concealed itself under the eagle’s 
wing, flew out and mounted yet higher. Accordingly the wren became 
king.** Wossidlo met with this story in forty-one different places in 
Germany, where the common man accepts it as a fact. The names given 
the wren in ancient Greece and Italy suggest that a story of the type 
must be very ancient indeed. The French name for the wren, roitelet, 
and the German Zaunkénig, bear witness to its popularity. 

Besides the Owl, the Nightingale, and the Wren, who take part in the 
dialogue, twelve birds are mentioned which do not: the hedge-sparrow, 
or dunnock, by the poet called heisugge or pinnuc, the titmouse, the fal- 
con, the hawk, the crow, the pie or magpie, the cock of the domestic 
housefowl, the goldfinch, the rook or raven, the thrush, the throstle, and 
the wudewale. 

It is impossible to identify the last three with certainty. In Devonshire 
the song-thrush (Turdus musicus) is still called ‘“‘thirstle” and, in the 
Midlands, “‘throstle.”’”° The brushe of our poem,” therefore, appears to 
be another species, probably the missel-thrush (Turdus viscivorus), 
called “stone thrush” in Dorset. Or prostle may mean “blackbird,” 
“mavis,” as frequently in Middle English, especially in alliterative verse. 
In Somerset the name woodwall, or woodawl, is now applied to the green 
woodpecker, or yaffle,” the largest woodpecker of England; but in the 
passage under consideration,” the wudewale is clearly a song-bird and not 
a yaffle. This is the case in certain passages of the ballads. 


I herde pe jaye and pe prostelle, 
The mawys menyd of hir songe, 
pe wodewale beryde” als a belle 
That alle pe wode a-bowte me ronge.”® 


The woodweele sang, and wold not cease, 
Amongst the leaues a lyne.”* 


% Wossidlo, Mecklenbiirgische V olksiiberlieferungen 11, 366. Rolland, Faune Populaire, 11, 
p. 293. 
6? Dr. Johnson makes a reference to the story in Boswell. Speaking of Colley Cibber, he 
remarked: ‘I remember the following couplet in allusion to the King and himself: 
‘Perch’d on the eagle’s soaring wing, 
The lowly linnet loves to sing.’ 
Sir, he had heard something of the fabulous tale of the wren sitting upon the eagle’s wing, 
and he had applied it to the linnet.” 
7° See Swainson, op. cit. p. 3. 7 Owl, 1659. 
™ See Skeat, Etymological Dictionary under wittol. 73 Owl, 1659. ™ Sounded. 
% Child’s Ballads, 1, p. 326. 
%6 Ibid., Robin Hood and Guy of Gisborne, 2. 
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The wudewale, wodewale or woodweele that sings is the greenfinch.”’ 

Concerning the remaining birds, only a very few remarks need detain 
us. It is said that the little titmouse has a harsh note.’® In his Natural 
History of Selbourne, Letter 60, Gilbert White says: ‘‘Early in February 
[the titmouse] begins to make two quaint notes like the whetting of a 
saw.’’?® The hedge-sparrow or dunnock (Accentor modularis) called in 
our poem heisugge, is represented as a poor singer and as flying near the 
ground. *° This agrees with Mr. Newton’s statements that “‘it progresses 
over the ground in short jumps,” and that “the cock has a sweet but 
rather feeble song.’’*' As the hedge-sparrow subsists almost wholly on 
insects we hesitate to identify it with the pinnuc, which, with other 
graminivorous fowl, is represented as disturbing the sown corn.” The 
crows pursuing the hawk* is a picture suggested, not by nature, but by 
some literary source.™ 

It is a curious fact that in our poem Owl, Nightingale, and Wren are 
regularly indicated by the feminine pronoun, although in nature it is 
only the cock of the nightingale that sings. One might at least have ex- 
pected the fierce and powerful Owl to be masculine like the Falcon and 
the Cock of the common housefowl.® It has occurred to me that the 
author of the poem may have been a woman, but this does not seem to be 
at all likely. Grammatical gender explains the situation imperfectly, for 
while, in Anglo-Saxon, wle is feminine, the words for “nightingale” and 
“wren” are either masculine or feminine. Is it too much to fancy that 
the poet thought of his birds as scolding women? 

The mammals naturally receive far less attention than the birds. Some 
eleven are mentioned: the ape, the horse, the dog, the cat, the fox, the 
hare, the mouse, the wolf, the ox, the bear, and the swine (boar and bar- 
row-pig). The ape® and the horse*’ are used to illustrate the inferiority 
of the intelligence of the brute as compared with that of man.** The 
mimetic powers of the ape are aptly described. In another article I have 
pointed out that the story that the fox will suspend himself from the 


7 See Swainson, p. 100. 

78 Owl, 503-504. 7 Quoted by Atkins in locum. 8° Owl, 505-506. 

8% Encycl. Brit. under Sparrow. % Owl, 1130. 83 Owl, 303-308. 

* Cf. Marie, No. 80, vv. 1-10. Pliny, Naturalis Historia 10.3, mentions an eagle which is 
inbellis et degener ut quam verberet coreus. Cf. also Pindar, Olympian 2.86-88 and the note 
in Sandys’s edition of Pindar in the Loeb Library. 

88 For the Falcon see Owl, 101, ff.; for the Cock see Owl, 1679-1680. 

* Owl, 1325-1328. 87 Owl, 773-788. 

8 Cf. Owl, 783-784, with Twelfth Century Homilies (E.E.T.S.) p. 90 ll. 14-15: purh p 
gescead 4ne we beod szlizre ponne pa unscedwise nytene; and with Werner, Lateinische 
Sprichworter und Sinnspriiche des Mittelalters a 123: Astu vincit homo, cuncta creata solo. 
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bough of a tree in order to break his scent and elude the hounds, is an 
instance of an old delusion which attributed to the fox the practices and 
powers of the bat.* At least there is a brief remark in Aristotle which sug- 
gests that ideas of that sort may have been current in his day, as they 
certainly were in Neckam’s and in Nicholas of Guildford’s. 

The Owl mentions a number of animals of lower rank than bird or 
mammal: the frog, the fish, the spider, the fly, the worm (evidently an 
annelid, not a reptile), and the snail. All of these appear as articles of 
diet for birds, or, in the case of the “‘fish,” for man. They slightly in- 
crease the atmosphere of natural history of the poem but do not other- 
wise require comment. Considerable mention is made of plants, but 
mostly of a vague character. There is definite mention of the rose, the 
lily, the nettle, the ivy, and the linden. The poet is not interested in 
plants to anything like the extent that he is in animals. The contrast 
goes far to support the conclusion that he actually was interested in 
birds. It would have been perfectly easy and natural for him to name or 
describe many a tree, herb or shrub, if he had cared to. 

One more matter of science deserves mention, the poet’s psychology of 
anger. The blood is represented as affecting the heart, the seat of the 
intelligence, in such wise as to obscure the perceptions.®° A parallel occurs 
in the Ancren Riwle: Pe hwule pet te heorte walled widinnen of uredde, nis 
per no riht dom, ne no riht gugement: oder peo hwule p te lust is hot to- 
ward eni sunne, ne miht tu nout peo hwule denien wel hwat hit is, ne 
hwat per wule cumen of: auh let lust ouergon hit te wule liken.” 
Compare also: wredde hit seid pe hwule p hit ilest, ablended so pe heorte 
pet heo ne mei sod iknowen.” Cicero says: Empedocles animum esse 
censet cordi suffusum sanguinem.® I will cite also a passage from the 
quaint medieval Greek Battle of the Cat and the Mice by Theodorus 
Prodromus: “‘For the bitterness of anger is nothing else than a certain 
seething of blood against the heart.’ In the Owl generally the heart is 
the seat of the intelligence™ as is the case in Roman literature. How far 
Master Nicholas is following either literature or folk-lore I do not feel 
competent to say. 

On the whole we may take the poet’s word for it that in his youth 


8° Cf. PMLA, x tv, pp. 340-341. 99 Owl, 945-950. 
" Ancren Riwle, ed. Morton, p. 118, ll. 7-3 from the bottom. 
% Ancren Riwle, ed. Morton, p. 120, ll. 3-4. 
% Tusc. Disp., 1.9.19. 
“ Karouvouaxta, ed. Herscher, Leipsic, Teubner, vv. 297-298: 
Oupod yap obd& torw &dXo mixpla 
el uy Séors Tis alparos rpds xapdlay. 


* Cf. Owl, 686, 808. 
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Master Nicholas had “loved nightingales and other pretty little crea- 
tures.’’* He shows more than a trace of that minute and loving observa- 
tion of nature which is one of the glories of such great modern poets as 
Browning and Tennyson. Of course he is writing poetry and satire, and 
may,therefore the more readily be pardoned if he also uses, and doubtless 
accepts as very truth, a large amount of Aberglaube. It is far more profit- 
able to remark how relatively large a body of correct observations he 
presents, and to what a degree he avoids the grotesque lies and super- 
stitions of medieval scientific men. The puerile allegories of the Physi- 
ologus and Bestiaries he absolutely avoids. For freshness and originality 
of sound observation he clearly excells the bird-lore of Albertus Magnus 
in the following century. Master Nicholas is a happy illustration of the 
principle that the artist, observing for the pure joy of observation and 
seeking beauty rather than truth, sometimes finds truths that escape 
the man of science. Greek sculptures speak far more eloquently of the 
knowledge of anatomy among the Greeks of the fifth century before 
Christ, than does contemporary Greek scientific literature. And the 
carvings and stained glass of medieval cathedrals sometimes testifies to a 
direct observation of nature which is not found in the monks who so 
frequently consulted only their manuscripts or their imaginations.*” Had 
the author of The Owl and the Nightingale employed a language easily in- 
telligible to the great body of modern savants he would long ago have 
received an honorable mention from the historians of science. 
HENRY BARRETT HINCKLEY 
New Haven, Conn. 


% Owl, 203-204: 
& leof him were nihtegale, 
& oper wihte gente and smale. 
7 See Male, L’art réligieux au treiziéme siécle en France, pp. 41-81. 
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XXI 


THE IRISH FRAMEWORK OF GAWAIN AND 
THE GREEN KNIGHT 


MID the controversial winds that blow about the region of Arthu- 
rian studies it is agreeable to have a few solid rocks of irreffitable 
argument. Professor Kittredge in his Study of Gawain and the Green 
Knight has demonstrated beyond all question two highly important 
points: first, that the theme of the Beheading Test, which occurs in 
Arthurian romances, French, English, and German, from about 1180 to 
about 1380, is derived from an Irish tradition actually existent in a MS. 
written before 1106; secondly, that the latest of these romances in date 
of composition is closer in many ways to the original Celtic form than is 
the earliest. It is well for students to ponder these facts when the author- 
ity of Foerster and Bruce is invoked to deny the presence of a strong 
Celtic element in Arthurian romance, and when some scholars seem to 
accept as an axiom the principle that if the same motif occurs in two 
romances, the later borrowed it from the earlier. Indeed, a whole history 
of the Grail legend has been constructed on this simple but often delusive 
formula. 

Admirable though it was in its clarity and thoroughness, Professor 
Kittredge’s book missed finality through not measuring the extent to 
which the whole poem was indebted to Irish tradition. Led, perhaps, by 
zeal for simplification,! the author concluded that one account of the 
testing of Cuchulinn by Curoi found in the saga of Bricriu’s Feast, and 
one alone, entered French literature and so gave rise to all the Arthurian 
variants. It was a misfortune that Kittredge disregarded or rejected too 
hastily the other tests of Cuchulinn narrated in Bricriu’s Feast and other 
celebrated stories concerning Cuchulinn and Curoi. Gaston Paris had 
long before called attention to another version of the Beheading Test 
as a source for certain features in Gawain and the Green Knight (hereafter 
to be represented by the letters GGX).? Professor Hulbert, in the same 
year that Kittredge published his study, pointed out the importance of 
the famous love-story of Cuchulinn and Blathnat, Curoi’s wife, as an 
ultimate source for Gawain’s affair with the Green Knight’s wife.* In 
1927 Professor Loomis carried further the thesis that both the main 
framework and the minor features of GGK could best be accounted for 
by studying the whole group of stories, in Bricriu’s Feast and outside, in 

1 Cf. G. L. Kittredge, Study of Gawain and the Green Knight (Cam., Mass., 1916), p. 47. 


2 Histoire littéraire de la France (Paris, 1888), xxx, 77 n. 
* His article, covering many other points, is found in Mod. Phil., x11, 433-462; 689-730. 
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which Cuchulinn appears in relations with Curoi and Blathnat.‘ Scholars 
have been justified in regarding with hesitation certain of his claims: 
Cuchulinn’s original identity with Curoi, the development of his name, 
and even the mythic significance of the year interval between the Green 
Knight’s challenge and the conclusion of the test. Whatever may be said 
for these contentions, they remain unproved. Moreover, his evidence re- 
garding GGK is scattered and incomplete. It would seem desirable to 
bring together, therefore, just these materials which pertain to GGK, 
eliminating the inconclusive arguments, supplying corroborative facts 
where they are available, and aiming at a more systematic and compact 
form. It is at Professor Loomis’ suggestion that I have attempted to do 
so. 
THE CHAMPION’S BARGAIN 


There are in Bricriu’s Feast two versions of the Beheading Test to 
which the contenders for the Champion’s Portion submit. One is entitled 
in the text The Champion’s Bargain,’ and dates back at least as far as 
the ninth century;* the other, a late interpolation, is called by Kittredge 
the ‘‘Uath version,” since the tester of the heroes is called Uath, ‘‘Ter- 
ror.” It is the former story which Kittredge has taken as representing 
the sole Irish source of GGK, and has compared with such fulness with 
the romance. There is no need to discuss once more the resemblances 
already pointed out, but they will be found listed in the accompanying 
chart. One correspondence, however, first mentioned by Loomis,’ de- 
serves comment. The gigantic tester in the Champion’s Bargain is fre- 
quently referred to as a bachlach,® a word meaning a “herdsman,” and 
pronounced as a trisyllable, like an imaginary German word bachelach. 
In GGK the tester’s name is finally revealed as Sir Bercilak. Hulbert, who 
discovered the correct MS. reading of this name,® also showed that the 
same name appears to be assigned to a huge old knight in the False 
Guinevere story, whose name is given in Fueterer’s Lancelot as Barzelack 
and in the English prose Merlin as Bertelak. Even though the printed 
texts of the French Vulgate Merlin, which is the presumptive source 
of both these English and German romances, give Bercelai and Bertolais, 
there is a possibility that the original French form was Barcilak—about 
as close an approximation as one could make in French to the Irish 


4R. S. Loomis, Celtic Myth and Arthurian Romance (New York, 1927), pp. 39-83. 
5 Kittredge, op. cit., 10-14, 17 f. On text cf. pp. 290-293. 
*R. Thurneysen, Die Irische Helden- und Kénigsage (Halle, 1921), p. 449. This work 
contains an authoritative analysis and summary of the whole saga. 
7 Loomis, op. cit., pp. 59 f. 
* G. Henderson, Fled Bricrend, Irish Texts Society, m (1899), pp. 116 ff. 
® Manly Anniversary Papers, p. 12. 
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sound bachlach. If it be objected that bachlach is a common noun, and 
Bercilak a proper name, there is an easy reply. We have a close parallel 
in the development of the name of the sea-beast in the Navigatio Sancti 
Brendani, Iasconus, from the Irish common noun jasc, meaning a 
“fish.’”!° The derivation of Bercilak from bachlach represents the same 
misunderstanding of a common noun as this derivation, it follows a 
similar route from Ireland, and involves a closer approximation in sound. 


THE YELLOW AND TERROR VERSION 


This version of the Beheading Test, called by Kittredge the Uath 
version, is shorter than the Champion’s Bargain, and is probably copied 
from an eleventh-century MS." The date of the language by no means, 
however, indicates a late fabrication, and Kittredge was inclined to re- 
gard this version as the more archaic of the two.” It interests us because 
it refers to ‘other books” which contain variant accounts of the episode, 
and because it differs from the Champion’s Bargain on many points, on 
five of which it coincides with GGK." 

1. As in GGK, the challenger offers to submit to a stroke with the ax on 
condition that he be allowed later to return the blow. In the Champion’s 
Bargain, on the contrary, the exchange of blows is first proposed in the 
reverse order, and only changed after Dubthach’s protest. 

2. As in GGK, the completion of the bargain is carried out in a wild 
region, in GGK beside a turbulent burn, in the Yellow and Terror tale be- 
side a loch. By contrast, in the Champion’s Bargain the adventure con- 
cludes in the royal palace. 

3. As in GGK, the hero is led to the spot by a guide furnished by his 
host. In the Champion’s Bargain, of course, no guidance is necessary. 

4, As in GGK, the challenger “‘let the ax come down three times on his 
neck.” In the Champion’s Bargain he deals but one stroke. 

5. See p. 324. 

Such a series of correspondences does not occur by accident; it shows 
that GGK is the result of combining the two versions of the Beheading 
Test; it suggests the importance of scrutinizing the Yellow and Terror 
version with even greater care lest there be further correspondences that 
escape a superficial examination. Loomis’ analysis, fantastic though it 
may seem at first sight to one unaccustomed to the ways of Irish narra- 
tive and the established phenomena of the myth-making imagination, 
does nevertheless agree with what experts in both these fields have testi- 


10 C, Plummer, Vitae Sanctorum Hiberniae (Oxford, 1910), 1, 113 n. 1. 
1 Thurneysen, op. cit., 462. 

2 Kittredge, op. cit., 19. 

3 Henderson, op. cit., 97-101. 
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fied to be perfectly normal; it does agree with many otherwise mysterious 
statements in Bricriu’s Feast concerning Curoi, and is corroborated per- 
fectly by GGK;; it agrees, moreover, with evidence from other Arthurian 
sources—the Welsh Lady of the Fountain and Malory’s romance of 
Gareth. It has received favorable comment from such eminent and diverse 
critics as Professor Nitze, Miss Everett, and Professor Patch.“ Such an 
analysis deserves at least serious pondering; if accepted, it reveals a deep 
and powerful connection between GGK and the Yellow and Terror tale. 
Before considering this fifth connection we must turn our attention to 
certain preliminary but essential matters. 

Mythology, especially solar mythology, is with reason considered 
dangerous ground. Since the fate of the Max Miiller theorists, scholars 
have deemed it wisest to be exceedingly wary of recognizing any traces 
of early belief in the records of our ancestors. But that sun-worship was 
widely spread throughout Europe during the late Roman Empire, and 
persisted in Ireland long after the introduction of Christianity is a sober 
fact for which the testimonial evidence is both direct and ample.’® An 
Irish cult of the sun is referred to by St. Patrick in the fifth century, and 
by Bishop Cormac about 900 a.p. The Law of Adamnan, in fact, passed 
in 697, invokes the sun in the same breath with the apostles and saints 
as sureties, active powers which could be counted on to punish the viola- 
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tor. Evidently the authorities, such as Plummer, Westropp, Maccul- 
loch, Miss Hull, Watson, who agree that Irish paganism was not de- 
stroyed but absorbed by Christianity, are entirely correct." In our text, 
Bricriu’s Feast, Cuchulinn exclaims: ‘‘I swear to the god my people 


4 MLN, x11 (1927), 562, Nitze says: “His suggestion that Curoi and Cuchulinn, as well 
as Gawain, ‘betray the dual nature of sun and lightning god,’ is not to be rejected offhand. 
The question remains: to what extent? But the ‘beheading game,’ the ‘waxing and waning 
strength,’ the ‘revolving castle or fort’—so familiar to all readers of the Celtic and Arthuri- 
an stories—must have some such explanation.” Year’s Work in English Studies, vit (1927), 
115 f., Miss Everett says: “Loomis has made use of Kittredge’s work on these stories, but 
has gone behind it to the myth and folklore with which Kittredge refused to concern him- 
self... . His opinions merit long and careful consideration.” Speculum, 1v (1929), 120, 
Patch says: “‘Loomis’s explanation for the story of Gawain and the Green Knight answers 
more questions than that of any of his predecessors: why the Otherworld material is used; 
why the green figure, the waste city, the enchantress, the beheading-game (concluded at 
the end of a year) all appear together in one story; and why Gawain is so steadily the hero 
of an Otherworld exploit. It is not merely a question of each detail, but of them all ap- 
pearing together in just this way.” 

18 Cf. Loomis, op. cit., 40-43, and 42, n. 11. 

16 Plummer, op. cit., 1, p. cxxx. Proc. Roy. Irish Acad., xxxtv, C, 128-139. Hastings, 
Encycl. of Religion and Ethics, ut, 281. Celtic Review, 11 (1906), 66 f., 73-75; x (1915), 
265, 276. 
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swears by,’’—certainly an appeal to his tribal divinity.'7 Cuchulinn him- 
self—whether man or demigod or god matters not—seems to have in- 
herited from his father, the god Lug, an ample share of solar attributes. 
Lug’s visage was like the setting sun; his approach was mistaken for the 
sun rising; ‘‘a red color used to be on him from sunset to morning,’’!* a 
grotesque feature for which no better explanation is forthcoming than 
the color of the sun at setting and rising, which we know provoked great 
curiosity among Welsh, Bretons, and Anglo-Saxons.'® Cuchulinn was not 
permitted by his geasa to rise later than the sun at Emain Macha; he 
made “‘a crimson wheel-ball of himself’’; the heat of his body melted the 
snow about him for thirty feet.2° Two strange descriptions seem to refer 
to the various colorings of the sun. According to one he had three crowns 
of hair—beneath brown, above crimson, and outside glittering threads 
of yellow gold.” The other description, found in Bricriu’s Feast itself, 
says that during one of his distortions (riastradh) “a drop of blood was at 
the root of each single hair, and he absorbed his hair into his head, so 
that, looked on from above, his dark-yellow curls seemed as if they had 
been shorn by scissors.’’* Until some better interpretation is forthcom- 
ing, it seems apparent that here again the mysterious behavior of the sun 
at its setting—the withdrawal of the golden rays, the change of hue to 
a deep red—has been crudely physiologized and applied as a formula to 
Cuchulinn. By an interesting coincidence some of these very phenomena 
are assigned to the personified sun in a cycle of modern Breton folktales. 
In two of them the hero is sent to ask the Sun why he is so red when he 
rises in the morning; in one the Sun is a giant who turns himself into a 
huge ball of fire; in another he warns the hero of his burning heat.” The 
devout Breton peasant finds it as easy to imagine the sun as a man of 


1” Henderson, op. cit., 41, 164. Cf. Zimmer in Sitsungsberichte der Kéniglich Preussichen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften (1911), 1, 205: ““Ebenso umbefangen wie die Sagenerzihler 
Druiden und Vaten auftreten, die Helden ‘zu dem Gott, bei dem ihr Clan schwort,’ 
schworen lassen, und von Christentum keine Spur in den Erzihlungen vorhanden ist, 
ebenso sind fiir die Sagenerzihler des 9. Jahrhunderts die geschilderten sittlichen Zustinde 
integrierender Teil der Gesellschaft jener Zeit, die sich in den Sagentexten widerspiegelt.” 

18 Rev. Celt., x11, 127. 

19 J. Grimm, Teutonic Mythology, transl. Stallybrass, 1, 721. Sébillot, Folklore de France, 
1, 36. Skene, Four Ancient Books (Edinburgh, 1868), 1, 529. 

20 E. Hull, Cuchullin Saga, pp. Ixxvi, lxv. J. Dunn, Ancient Irish Epic Tale (London, 
1914), 78. 

"FE. Hull, op. cit., p. lxiii. In the Celtic Review, 111, 139, Miss Hull offers the explanation 
that Cuchulinn’s hair was dyed, but has to admit that she has no evidence of such a prac- 
tice. This may be contrasted with the abundant evidence for a solar interpretation. 

2 Henderson, op. cit., 33. 

% F. M. Luzel, Contes Populaires de Basse-Bretagne (1887), 1, 69-73, 99-107, 49. 
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extraordinary attributes and powers as did the half-pagan Irish of a 
thousand years ago. 

Another point brought forward by Loomis is of sufficient importance to 
merit quotation in full:* 


Certain peoples considered the god of the sun and the god of the thunder and 
lightning to be one and the same. Jastrow says, “In many mythologies, the sun 
and the lightning are regarded as correlated forces.”” Cook says, ‘“These two con- 
ceptions of storm-god and sun-god, which to our way of thinking seem so dia- 
metrically opposed, are in point of fact by no means incompatible.” Cook figures 
an ancient vase in which the sun-god is shown in his chariot, with hand stretched 
out to grasp a winged thunderbolt, and he reminds us that two of the sun’s steeds 
were named Bronte and Sterope, Thunder and Lightning. Zeus himself was both 
the sun and the cloud-gatherer, the lord of the thunderbolt. Déchelette, speaking 
of prehistoric symbolism, says: ‘Since primitive man attributed a common origin 
to the lightning and the rays of the sun, one may understand how the god of 
thunder is so closely related to the divinities of the solar cycle, and one may 
easily explain the frequent association of solar symbols (horse, swan, wheel, 
swastika) with the axe.’’ Montelius, the great Swedish archaeologist, witnesses 
to the same dual conception in Teutonic mythology. Windisch finds the same 
connection of sun-god and storm-god among the Gauls. ‘“‘We know that the Celts 
conceived of the sun as a wheel. We have learned to recognise . . . a Gallic god 
with thunderbolt and lightning, who carries at the same time a sun-wheel.”’. . . 
This very combination is found also among the Celts of Ireland... . 

The sun-god Lug” also qualifies as god of lightning. Of his spear it is said, 
“‘When battle was near, it was drawn out; then it roared and struggled against 
its thongs; fire flashed from it; and once slipped from its leash it tore through and 
through the ranks of the enemy.” His approach is thus described: “They saw a 
great mist all round, so that they knew not where they went because of the great- 
ness of the darkness; and they heard the noise of a horseman approaching. The 
horseman (Lug) let fly three throws of a spear at them. Furthermore, his epi- 
thets, lamhfada loinnbheimionach, ‘‘of the long arm and the mighty blows,” are 
easily comprehensible.” 


Cuchulinn, too, seems to play the part of a storm divinity. In the 
Sick-bed of Cuchulinn he chants: “J’ai lancé mon javelot, le brouillard 
m’a empéché de voir si je suis arrivé au but; mais si un homme a été 
atteint, il n’est plus vivant aujourd’hui.’”’ In certain descriptions of 
Cuchulinn’s riastradh or distortion we seem to detect, through the confu- 
sions introduced by scribes unaware of the meaning of the performance,”* 


% Loomis, op. cit.,45f.  % Ibid., 47. 

%* Krappe offers a solar interpretation of lamhfada in Rev. Archéologique (1931), p. 102. 

27 —P)’Arbois de Jubainville, Cours de littérature celtique, v (1892), 207. Dottin’s tr. 

8 Such confusion has been recognized by Thurneysen in the descriptions of Cuchulinn’s 
feats. Cf. Irische Helden- und Kénigsage, 91. 
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remarkably vivid phrases depicting his transformation into a storm 
demon. 

His veil of concealment was thrown over him... . He made a terrible, many- 
shaped, wonderful, unheard-of thing of himself.... There was heard a loud 
clap . . . like the yelp of a howling bloodhound or like a lion going among bears. 
There were seen the torches of Badb and the rain-clouds of poison and the sparks 
of glowing-red fire, blazing and flashing. . . . The hero of valor sprang into his 
scythed war-chariot . . . Then it was he delivered over his chariot the thunder- 
feat of a hundred.”® 


This may be, as some scholars prefer to believe, sheer imbecility. But if 
the Irish fii were not recruited from village idiots, it probably had a 
meaning, and none seems to be as adequate as the hypothesis that 
Cuchulinn, like Lug, possessed certain attributes of a storm-god. It re- 
ceives startling confirmation from Arthurian romance where Cuchulinn’s 
counterpart preserves precisely the same dual nature. Gawain, whose 
strength, even as late as Malory, waxes and wanes with the mounting and 
the setting of the sun,*° and who is literally called the sun in Jvain,™ is 
thus described in the Vulgate Merlin: 


Il estoit si escaufes a ce quil se traioit uers eure de noune que nule riens nauoit a 
li duree. & samble uraiement quant il lieue lespee contremont por ferir & ele 
descent que ce est foudre tant descent de grant rauine. car ele bruit si comme 
tounoires.* 


Having, then, clearly in mind this union of the powers of sun and 
storm in heroes of Irish saga—and even retained in one instance in 
Arthurian romance—let us return to Bricriu’s Feast. Here Curoi in one 
episode is regularly called a scél or scélfer.% Fer means ‘“man’”’; scdl 
means a “supernatural being,’ and in the Baile in Scdil it refers to the 
god Lug himself. Like Lug, Curoi appears in the midst of a “hideous, 
dark, black cloud.”’ Like Lug he promptly strikes; with a club he deals a 
terrific blow “from top to toe” at the unfortunate charioteer. In another 
episode his solar aspect is manifest; his odd habit of spending his nights 
“on an oriental expedition into Scythian territory,” away from his home, 
which he causes to revolve every night,** can best be explained by the 
hypothesis that, like the sun, he goes from west to east during the night 


29 J. Dunn, op. cit., 190-192. 

30 Malory, Morte d’Arthur, ed. H. O. Sommer (London, 1889), 1, 142 f. 

3 Ed. Foerster, Il. 2398-2403. 

2 Vulgate Version of the Arthurian Romances, ed. H. O. Sommer (1908), 11, 367. 
%3 Henderson, op. cit., pp. 44, 48, 50. * Eriu, xt (1930), 89. 

3% FE. O’Curry, Lectures on the MS. Materials (Dublin, 1878), 388. 

%* Henderson, op. ci#., 101, 103. 
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and that meanwhile thesky, which he has left, can be seen slowly to turn 
round the pole. In the group of Breton folktales already mentioned the 
Sun is usually imagined, as in classic myth, leaving his home at dawn 
and returning at evening, but in one version at least we have precisely 
the same conception as in the Irish. His wife complains: ‘“Tous les soirs 
il décampe (il s’en va) a soula (soleil) couchant et il revient 4 soula 
levant.’’57 

The Champion’s Bargain gives us both sides of his nature.** He has 
huge yellow eyes. Dubthach taunts him with claiming the position of 
lightbearer to the household; “‘only you are more likely to burn the house 
down than to give light to the household.” And Curoi answers: ‘‘What- 
ever my art may be, surely it will be judged, however great my height 
may be, that the whole household shall have light, and yet the house 
shall not be burned.’’® As the text stands, there is no point whatsoever 
to Dubthach’s taunt and Curoi’s repartee; nevertheless, there is a strong 
implication that the giant herdsman, with his ax and his adjustable 
head, shed light. We turn to Malory and we read there of a giant with an 
adjustable head who possesses just the property that we need to explain 
the repartee in Bricriu’s Feast. He appears first “with many lights about 
him’’; when he appears again, “‘there was great light as it had been the 
number of twenty torches both before and behind.’*° Apparently there 
was excellent sense—mythological sense—in the exchange of words be- 
tween Dubthach and Curoi, and we have another confirmation of the 
basic homogeneity of Irish saga and much of Arthurian romance. Proba- 
bly Curoi’s solar aspect is also responsible for his boast that he has visited 
such far regions as Asia, Africa, the Pillars of Hercules, and the Orkney 
Isles;* whereas his tempestuous side may have suggested the curious 
sound that accompanied the swing of his ax: “the creaking of the old 
hide which was about the fellow and the crashing of the ax . . . were like 
the loud noise of a forest on a stormy night.” 

There may be some who find this mythology too grotesque and incon- 
sistent for belief, who cannot conceive that the same story should con- 
tain two personifications of the sun, and that one of them should be an 
uncouth giant with a penchant for playing at times the part of a storm 
demon. For them, what is absurd cannot be. But the Breton folktale of 
Le Chéteau de Cristal, collected in 1873, offers us much the same group of 


i 
3 
i 





37 Revue des Traditions Populaires, x (1895), 571. Cf. ibid., xv1, 119 f.; Luzel, op. cit., 6, 
17, 33, 58. 
38 Kittredge, op. cit., 11. 39 Loomis, op. cit., 49. 40 Malory, op. cit., 1, 247 ff. 
“ Henderson, op. cit., 119-121. # Tbid., 127. 
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absurdities.* There is the prince, shining like the sun in person, with his 
golden chariot also shining, and his palace in the far east that dazzles the 
eye, and his habit of rising regularly at dawn and returning at nightfall. 
In other stories of the group this prince is explicitly called the Sun. Be- 
sides the prince, there is a terrible giant who descends from the sky, 
enters a great fire, and finally rises from it again into the sky in the form 
of a huge glowing ball. He fills in part the same réle as the Sun in other 
tales of the group, yet sometimes he passes invisible and is accompanied 
by thunder, lightning, and the crashing of trees. He is a product of the 
same extravagant Celtic imagination as Curoi. In fact, he might be 
Curoi’s twin. 

Curoi’s dual personality, then, is a phenomenon anticipated in many 
mythologies, paralleled in the case of Lug and Cuchulinn, approximated 
in a Breton folktale, and supported by many otherwise pointless details 
in Bricriu’s Feast itself. Now when we contrast Curoi, the tester in the 
Champion’s Bargain, with the tester in the shorter version, we find that 
whereas in the former account Curoi is explicitly named and reveals 
himself in terms which suggest the light-giving sun and the wielder of the 
crashing storm-weapon, in the latter account the heroes are first sent 
to Yellow Son of Fair to be tested, and he sends them on to Terror Son of 
Great Fear. Was this substitution meaningless, or did it have a meaning 
which those familiar with tradition would at once recognize? As far back 
as 1903 Professor A. C. L. Brown wrote: “Terror Son of Great Fear seems 
to be a mere variant of Curoi... ‘Terror’ can hardly be his real name. 
He is probably Curoi in disguise.’ Brown did not explain Yellow; he, of 
course, had no suspicion that Curoi was Jekyll as well as Hyde. Yet such 
a double réle must have been a commonplace to the tellers and the hear- 
ers of these tales. Would not the substitution in a well-known tale of 
Yellow Son of Fair and Terror Son of Great Fear for the single figure of 
Curoi signify that Curoi was here masquerading under two names? The 
hypothesis at least deserves to be weighed. Does it accord with recognized 
habits of Irish story-tellers? Is it confirmed by any corresponding features 
in GGK, which we have already seen reproduces four features of the Yel- 
low and Terror version? 

Nicknames, there can be no question, are common in Irish mythology 
and hero-legend. The Dagda was called Ruad Rofessa (Red One of Great 
Knowledge), Eochu Ollathair (Eochu the All-Father), Aed Abrat (Fire 


* Luzel, Contes Populaires de Basse-Bretagne, 1, 40-65. Cf. P. Saintyves, Contes de Per- 
rault (1923), 254. 

“ A.C. L. Brown, Iwain, [Harvard] Studies and Notes in Philology and Literature, vim 
(Boston, 1903), 55 n. 
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of Eyebrows); Lug was called Ildanach (Many Arts); Cuchulinn’s real 
name, according to story, was Setanta, and he received the nickname Cu- 
chulainn (Hound of Culann) from one of his boyhood exploits; Finn’s 
name, meaning “Fair,’’ is a substitute for his original name. The same 
tendency to nicknames is found in saints’ lives; for instance, MacCreiche, 
“Son of Plunder.’ Another familiar phenomenon in Irish narrative is 
the appearance of the same person in more than one shape. Dr. Douglas 
Hyde, who, if anyone, speaks with complete authority, declares concern- 
ing a certain story: 

The reader familiar with Irish story-telling will understand that all this ma- 
chinery .. . was put in motion by a mysterious being, a god in fact (a similar 
being appears in some stories as Lugh, and in others as Manannan) . . . It is he 
who appears as the messenger with the two hounds, and an untrue tale about the 
Queen of Pride. It is he again who, having by means of his hounds placed Mur- 
ough in a dilemma, takes service with him as his gillie; and it is he who finally 
entices him down to Tir na n-Og and makes use of him to set free the country. I 
feel quite certain that this is the way the story would be understood, and was 
meant to be understood by all native Irish readers.“ 


Thus there is nothing extraordinary in the supposition that Yellow 
and Terror are deliberately chosen nicknames for Curoi, and that he ap- 
pears now under one, now under another in the same episode. And if 
we turn to GGK to see whether the narrative pattern of the Yellow and 
Terror version and its underlying significance can be traced, we discover 
an astonishing correspondence—the fifth to be detected between the two 
narratives. 


5. Not only does the hero in both tales come first to the abode of a 
friendly person who sends him on with a guide to the wild region where 
he submits to the test of the ax, but in GGK the identity of the friendly 
host and of the tester is explicitly stated. Moreover, if the rame of Yel- 
low Son of Fair has solar significance, his counterpart in GGK preserves 
distinct traces of it: ““Brode, bry3t wat3 his berde, and al beuer-hwed. 
.. - Felle face as pe fyre.’*”? The broad, bright, reddish beard and the 
face as fierce as fire certainly are appropriate enough for a personification 
of the sun. In fact, the “‘felle face as pe fyre”’ is actually attributed in so 
many words, as Tolkien and Gordon point out, to the sun-god in the 


4 C. Plummer, Miscellanea Hagiographica Hibernica (Brussels, 1925), 8. 

Lad of the Ferule, ed. D. Hyde, Irish Texts Soc., viii-x. Stories in which a series of 
figures whom the hero meets are later explicitly said to be one person are the Welsh 
Peredur and the Highland Lay of the Great Fool. Cf. Loomis, op. cit., 111. 

47 LI. 844-847. 
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Wars of Alexander.** Just as Bercilak the Host reveals solar features, so 
Bercilak the tester suggests his association with the storm in the power- 
ful verses which describe the whetting of his ax, a common conception of 
the lightning weapon. 

Quat! hit clatered in pe clyff, as hit cleue schulde, 

As one vpon a gryndelston hade grounden a sype. 

What! hit wharred and whette, as water at a mulne; 

What! hit rusched and ronge, rawbe to here.** 


A remarkable confirmation of this nexus between the Yellow and Terror 
story pattern and GGK is found in the Welsh Lady of the Fountain (or 
Owain).®° Here we learn of two knights who set out in succession from 
Arthur’s court in order to learn whether they were superior to all other 
knights. Both in turn are entertained in his castle by a man in the prime 
of life dressed in yellow silk and gold, who asks them the purpose of their 
journey and directs them to a place where their valor can be tested. 
Three times the Host is called ‘‘the yellow man.” The testing takes place 
beside a fountain. When the heroes summon the tester, there is first a 
peal of thunder, then a shower of hail, and after the storm has cleared, a 
knight all in black on a black horse comes to combat. Though in the 
Welsh romance certain other motifs, such as the Giant Herdsman and 
the storm-making fountain," complicate the narrative design, we may 
still detect the essential features of the Yellow and Terror story and of 
GGK—the visit to the solar host, who directs the hero on to a trial of 
his valor by a personification of the storm. Such a correspondence is be- 
yond coincidence, and added to the four other features common to GGK 
and the Yellow and Terror version, makes certain a genetic relation be- 
tween the two. 
THE Visit TO Curor’s CASTLE 


Besides the two versions of the Beheading Test there is in Bricriu’s 
Feast still another tale of the testing of Cuchulinn and his rivals by 
Curoi, which we shall call Curois’ Castle. Loomis has shown that it is 
responsible for a group of stories in Arthurian romance—the Lit Merveil- 
leux adventure; there once more, as with the Beheading Test, the latest 


48 Sir Gawain and the Green Knight, ed. Tolkien and Gordon (Oxford, 1925), 96. Cf* 
Rev. of Engl. St., v (1929), 271. 

4 LI. 2201-2204. 

& J. Loth, Mabinogion (1913), m, 6-17. Loth’s translation of melyn, “blond,” is not 
obligatory since the man is clad in yellow as well as having yellow hair. 

® On these motifs cf. Rom. Rev., 1, 355; v, 213; Beiheft, Zeits. fiir Rom. Phil., xx, 229- 
54; Loomis, op. cit., 118 ff.; MLN, xxi, 215 ff. 

® Henderson, op. cit., 101-113. 8 Loomis, op. cit., 159-175. 
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Arthurian version is closer to the Irish than the earliest.“ Though a 
casual glance might seem to indicate no relation between this Irish 
episode and GGK, there are similarities which deserve close attention. 

1. In both stories the host’s wife gives cordial welcome. 

2. There is a suggestion of connivance by Curoi in Blathnat’s behavior 
in the words, “he counselled his wife regarding the heroes,” and she 
“acted according to his wish.” This corresponds to Bercilak’s full knowl- 
edge of his wife’s share in the plot. 

3. In Bricriu’s Feast three heroes are tested through the attacks of 
monsters three successive nights, while Curoi is absent from his castle. 
In GGK Gawain is tested by his hostess three successive mornings while 
Bercilak is absent from his castle. Perhaps the differences between these 
two situations may provoke skepticism as to the validity of the parallel; 
not the change from three heroes to one, since we have exactly this same 
difference between the two Irish versions of the Beheading Test and 
GGK. But the substitution of the daytime temptation for the nocturnal 
combats may seem improbable. Nevertheless, Hulbert® and Zimmer 
came to the conclusion that a love-passage between Cuchulinn and 
Blathnat had been deleted from the Irish tale. Since Zimmer was the 
first to make the assertion and had no ulterior motive, no knowledge 
even of GGK, his remarks should carry particular weight. 


Dieses Bliimchen—das bedeutet nimlich Blathnat—war nicht so rein als der 
dezente Erzihler in Fled Bricrenn zu zeigen liebte: eine in zahlreichen Hand- 
schriften und auch in Keatings Geschichte Irlands erhaltene Erzihlung aus der 
alten Heldensage weiss, dass Blathnat ihren Mann schmihlich und verschmitzt 
hinterging, dem Cuchulinn auslieferte, der ihn tétete, und dann mit diesem 
Cuchulinn davonlief. . . . Es liegt daher nahe, dass der Erzihler der Episode von 
dem Abenteuer der Helden bei Curois Stadt im neunten Jahrhundert einige 
kurze Sitzchen dezent unterdriickt hat. 


It is entirely possible, therefore, that the author of Bricriu’s Feast 
knew a version of Cuchulinn’s visit to Curoi’s castle where the young 
hero not only demonstrated his martial prowess but also his well-known 
ardent feeling for his host’s wife. Certain it is that a later author seeking 
to weave a version of Curoi’s Castle into a composite romance would have 
certain points clearly in mind: (1) Curoi knew of the heroes’ coming, ar- 
ranged with Blathnat for their entertainment, and knew of all that went 
on in his absence. (2) Cuchulinn and Blathnat were notorious lovers and 


% Cf. the account in Arthur of Little Britain summarized on pp. 172-175 with Crestien’s 
summarized on p. 166. 

5 Mod. Phil., xm, 691 ff. 

© Sitsungsberichte d. Kin. Preuss. Akad. d. Wiss. (1911), 1, 205. 
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were likely to take advantage of Curoi’s supposed absence. (3) Neverthe- 
less, the purpose of the visit was a test, and of this Curoi was well aware. 
An entirely natural and fairly ingenious method of adjusting these don- 
nées would be to develop the amours of Cuchulinn and Blathnat as a test 
connived at by Curoi during his absence, and to suppress the trial of 
Cuchulinn’s courage in nocturnal combats since that was already taken 
care of by the Beheading Test. Sooner or later, the ancient mythical tra- 
dition of Curoi’s nightly absence on his eastern journey was discarded; 
either the alternative mythical conception of the sun’s absence from his 
palace during the day, which we find in Greek legend and in Breton folk- 
tales,®’ supplanted it, or an attempt to give a more realistic cause, based 
on the common activities of a feudal castellan, led to the change in the 
time of the Green Knight’s absence and the introduction of the hunting 
interludes. Despite all these changes, the pattern of the old story, once 
one looks for it, can be distinctly traced in GGK, and the modifications 
can be amply explained. 
THE DEATH oF CUROI 


As has already been indicated in the quotation from Zimmer, the story 
of the loves of Cuchulinn and Blathnat was extremely popular in ancient 
Ireland. The fact is attested by four titles relating to that story in the 
tenth century list of “prime stories to be related unto kings and chiefs.’’* 
It is attested by the number of accounts still extant, which Professor 
Thurneysen has conveniently assembled and translated.®* The longer and 
completer accounts are entitled the Death of Curoi. In this group of tales 
we find the explanation of three more features in GGK. 

1. In the Irish stories Cuchulinn waits a year before he sets out to 
find Curoi; in the English, Gawain waits most of a year before setting 
out to find the Green Knight. 

2. In both the hero has to search because he does not know where to 
find his enemy. 

3. In both there is special stress upon the color of the enemy’s cloth- 
ing, and it is conceivable that through misunderstanding the Irish “gray” 
became the English “green,” since one of the Irish words for “gray” 
means also “green.’”’ Even in Bricriu’s Feast Curoi appears in two 
episodes wearing a gray mantle or covering, the color word being either 
odar or lachtna.®° But no special stress is laid on the garment. In four 


57 Rev. Celt., 1 (1873-75), 289 ff. 

58 Loomis, of. cit., 12. Two variants of the Blanchefleur episode in Peredur suggest that 
the host’s absence on the chase was traditional. Cf. Loth, op. cit., m, 107, 111. 

% Zeits. fiir Celt. Phil., rx, 189 ff. Thurneysen, op. cit., 431-446. For a critique of Thur- 
neysen’s theory of development cf. Mitra, 1, 263. 

% Henderson, op. cit., 46, 116. 
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texts of the Death of Curoi group the garment is mentioned, and in two it 
is said that Curoi, disguised, was called “the man of the gray mantle.’ 
One or the other of the same color words is used. Evidently Curoi’s brat 
lachtna or odar was famous. Neither of these words for “gray” is ambigu- 
ous. But as Loomis pointed out in this connection, one Irish word for 
“gray,” glas, may mean “green.” Moreover, this word is actually used 
to describe the challenger in a modern Irish folktale, The Green Knight 
of Knowledge.® According to Kittredge’s summary, the knight challenges 
the hero to play cards. The hero loses the third game and the Green 
Knight bids him neither eat nor rest till he shall find his dwelling, and if 
he shall not find it within a year and a day, his life is to be forfeit. In a 
similar tale, as told by Welsh gipsies,™ the challenger is called the Green 
~Man from Noman’s Land; the penalty for failure is to lose one’s head; 
and the hero sets out in cold and snow. All this seems to point to the 
word glas and its double meaning as the probable reason why the famous 
Gray Mantle of the Irish saga becomes the green vesture of Arthurian 
romance. 

The theory that traditions concerning Cuchulinn, Curoi, and Blath- 
nat, found in old Irish texts whose language proves their priority to the 
French romances, were conflated to give us the plot of GGK, does not 
lack for support. One need but look at the accompanying chart. It fits 
in with the known Irish principle: ‘He is no fili [professional poet and 
reciter of tales] who does not synchronise and harmonise all the stories.’ 
There are, of course, plenty of later accretions, some of them admirable, 
such as the contemporaneous coloring and the realism of the characteri- 
zation, some of them feeble, such as the introduction of Morgan le Fay 
and her machinations. 

There may be scholars, however, for whom Kittredge’s full discussion 
of the Temptation as a separate element, and his proof that the exem- 
plum theme of the Obedient Guest has moulded a group of similar stories 
in which no Beheading Game occurs and that this theme has influenced 
GGK, will carry greater weight than the analogies from the Curoi cycle. 
If, as Kittredge asserted,® it is only in GGK that the Challenge and the 


 Eriu, 1 (1905), 20; Zeits. f. Celt. Phil., rx, 191; x1, 11; Keating’s History (Irish Texts 
Soc.), 1, 222. 

® Loomis, op. cit., 59. The words glas and odar are applied respectively to two horses in 
the Voyage of Maelduin (Rev. Celt., 1x, 466). 

% Kittredge, op. cit., 197. Curadh Glas an Eolais, ed. S. M. O’Raghallaigh (Browne and 
Nolan, Dublin). 

% Kittredge, op. cit., 196. 

% O’Curry, Lectures on the MS. Materials, 583. 

® Kittredge, op. cit., 107. 
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Temptation are found woven into a single plot, we might have reason to 
alter our conclusions. But, while his statement is literally true, the argu- 
ment loses much of its weight when we find Arthurian stories in which 
the influence of the Curoi cycle is manifest and in which traces of both 
motifs appear. There are three of these stories, and it is a tribute to Kit- 
tredge’s range that all three are summarized and commented on in his 
work. But once more his fixation upon one element only of the Curoi 
cycle has prevented his seeing their full significance for GGK. 

The first and most impressive of these is the Carl of Carlisle, a ro- 
mance, derived like all English Arthurian romances at one or more re- 
moves from a French original. It is preserved in two versions, the Pork- 
ington MS. (circa 1450-60), and the Percy Folio (1650). The Porkington 
MS. is in many ways the better text, but omits an incident at the close, 
supplied by the Percy Folio, which clearly belongs to the original. This 
summary, therefore, follows the Porkington MS. except for the ending :** 


Gawain, Kay, and Bishop Baldwin after a day of hunting follow a deer into 
a great forest. A thick mist falls upon them causing them to lose both the deer 
and their way. Baldwin says he knows of a ‘‘Carle in a castell’’ near by who has a 
dreadful reputation for maltreating his guests; anyone is lucky who escapes with 
a beating. Kay blusters. He vows that he will give the Carl a taste of his own 
medicine. Gawain declares that he will see what courtesy can do. 

The three heroes go to the castle and gain admittance. The Carl is a giant, 
dreadful to see, with gray beard and long locks, great fierce eyes, “‘brenning as 
fyer” (Percy), and huge hands: 

His armes were gret, withoutyn lese, 
His fyngeris also, I wys, 
As any lege that we bere. 
Four strange “‘whelps” are lying by the fire, a wild bull, a felon boar, a lion, and 
a huge bear. They are about to attack the guests, but at the word of their master 
they creep under the table. The Carl receives the knights courteously enough, 
bidding wine be served them in a nine-gallon “cope of gold.” After a time, first 
one and then another of the guests decides to go to the stable and care for his 
horse. Kay and the Bishop separately find a horse of the Carl’s near their own, 
and each drives it out harshly into the rain. The Carl rewards each with 
seche a boffet 
That smertely on the grond hym sett. 
Gawain, however, treats the foal kindly, even covering it with his own cloak. 
The Carl thanks him. 

Before they sit down to supper, Gawain at the Carl’s command hurls a spear 
at him from the buttery door. It is well aimed, but the Carl dodges it safely. 
Gawain sits down to the table only at the Carl’s bidding. Opposite him is the 


* Tbid., 86. 
® F, Madden, Sir Gawayne (1839), 188-206, 256-277. 
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Carl’s wife, a most beautiful lady. He can neither eat nor drink for love of her. 
The daughter, likewise beautiful, comes in and sings to the accompaniment of 
the harp for their entertainment. After dinner, the Carl bids Gawain go to bed 
with his wife and kiss her. When Gawain would go further, he stops him, but re- 
wards his obedience by lodging him with his daughter. 

Next morning the Carl takes Gawain aside and shows him ten cart-loads of 
“‘dede mennes bonys’’—his, and his “four whelpis” work. After dinner (according 
to the Percy Folio) the Carl selects a sword and orders Gawain to cut off his 
head. He is unwilling, but the Car] threatens to cut off Gawains if he does not 
obey. He finally performs the deed, and the Carl stands up a man of ordinary 
size. He thanks the knight for freeing him from a spell which had forced him for 
over forty years to slay all who would not obey him. The three knights then de- 
part, Gawain taking the daughter, to whom the bishop marries him. The Carl 
becomes a member of the Round Table, and holds his lands in fealty to Arthur. 


It is easy to see that the little romance points a moral, the duty of a 
guest to obey his host, the same which slightly influenced GGK. But 
Kittredge, who made this abundantly clear, gives sound warning: ‘“To 
infer that a romance like the Carl was evolved from a mere principle of 
manners would be a real hysteron proteron.’’®® ‘The ethical type is usually 
developed out of a primitive custom ...or a bit of fairylore (like 
Griselda) or mythology (like Cordelia) which had little or no tendenz.”’”® 
What then is the real narrative framework of the Carl? 

In outline—three heroes at the castle of a giant, who has a beautiful 
wife, undergo a series of tests in which one alone is successful—The Carl 
of Carlisle belongs to the same general type as Curoi’s Castle. By ex- 
amining the details we shall see that the relation is closer. The tests, to 
be sure, have been given a different coloring or suppressed, as tests, to 
conform to the Obedience-theme; yet the earlier story is discernible un- 
derneath the superimposed pattern. 

The beginning of the study suggests at once Curoi’s Castle. The three 
heroes, Gawain, Baldwin, and Kay, come at nightfall to the Carl’s 
Castle just as Cuchulinn, Conall, and Loegaire come at nightfall to 
Curoi’s castle. The common presence of this folktale motif is rendered 
more significant by the fact which Hulbert pointed out,”! —that the mist 
which surrounds the three heroes near the Carl’s castle is like the “‘druid- 
ical mist” which in an earlier episode comes upon Cuchulinn and his 
fellows just before they encounter Curoi. 

The Carl (the very word used by Kittredge in translation of bach- 
lach) is much like Curoi as he appears in the Champion’s Bargain. Both 
are huge, ugly, hairy churls. The size of the fingers is especially men- 
tioned—in the Irish, “‘as thick as the wrist of any other man each one of 


© Kittredge, op. cit., 103. 1 Tbid., 267 £. Mod. Phil., xm, 697. 
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his fingers”; in the English, “His fingeris also, I wys,” were as great as 
“any lege that we bere.” The Irish speaks of his “‘fierce yellow eyes in his 
head, each of those eyes standing out of his head as big as a cauldron 
that would hold a large ox’’; and the English of his “two great eyen, 
brenning as fyer.” 

A connection between the beasts who are in the habit of attacking 
guests and the monsters Cuchulinn was forced to overcome at Curoi’s 
fortress suggests itself. This connection is made clear by a comparison 
with another story where we seem to recognize the beasts and Curoi in 
Curoi’s fortress. Loomis has pointed out the remarkable correspondences 
existing in some respects between Curoi’s Castle and the French romance, 
La Mule sanz Frain.” Here Gawain, in a turning castle, the presumptive 
lover of its lady, fights and kills the lions and dragons brought against 
him by the lord of the castle, a vilain who conducts a Beheading Test. 
It is therefore probably not stretching a point to say that the beasts of 
the Cari originally corresponded to those of Curoi’s Castle. As a test they 
have no place in the present mould of the story; they are retained, but 
their particular function is lost. 

Another feature of Curoi’s Castle has been retained as a test, though in 
distorted form. When, toward morning, the giant approaches Cuchulinn 
in the Seat of Watch, he hurls an oak-tree at him. Cuchulinn “let it pass 
him. He repeated it two or three times, but it reached neither the skin 
nor the shield of Cuchulinn. Cuchulinn then hurled his spear at the giant, 
but it reached him not.” Only the latter half of this odd exchange re- 
mains in the English, where it becomes an excellent example of Gawain’s 
perfect obedience to the Host’s bizarre commands. 

That it is a traditional feature, however, and not invented (as the foal 
incident seems to be) to fit the occasion, is strengthened by the fact, 
noted by Loomis,” that it also appears in a somewhat analogous context 
in Kilhwch and Olwen.™ The hero Kilhwch and his companions come to 
the castle of the giant Yspaddaden to seek the hand of his daughter. 
“Each time they come into his presence he flings a poisoned spear at 
them, and each time one of the heroes catches it and returning it wounds 
the giant. . . . Just as the Car! has slain all previous visitors, so none who 
has sought Yspaddaden’s daughter has returned alive.’’ Nevertheless, 
Kilhwch eventually weds Yspaddaden’s daughter, just as Gawain weds 
the Carl’s. Indeed, it is apparent that the old folklore theme of the 
Giant’s Daughter, which is clearly exemplified in the Welsh tale of Kil- 
hwch, has been amalgamated with the Temptation theme, with the re- 


™ Loomis, op. cit., 110 ff. Ed. B. Orlowski, Le Damoiselle 2 la Mule (1911). 
® Loomis, of. cit., 100. % J. Loth, Mabinogion (1913), 1, 289. 
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sult that the Carl first tests Gawain’s obedience by bidding him lie with 
his wife and then rewards him by granting his daughter. But the far 
greater stress laid on the affair with the wife shows how much stronger 
is the influence of the amours of Cuchulinn than the influence of the 
Giant’s Daughter plot. 

At least, it seems hard not to see in the trial of Gawain by the Carl’s 
wife a parallel development to the Temptation of Gawain by Bercilak’s 
wife, both of course originating in the famous affair of Cuchulinn with 
the bachlach’s wife. A tabulation of the elements in GGK and in the Carl 
which have their counterparts in the Visit to Curoi’s Castle may be help- 
ful. 


GGK Curoi’s Castle Carl 
1. Three heroes. 1. Three heroes. 
2. Arrive at castle at 2. Arrive at castle at 
nightfall. nightfall. 
3. Gawain is the hero. 3. Chief hero Cuchu- 3. Chief.hero Gawain. 
linn, 
4. Entertained by 4, Entertained by 4, Entertained by 
G.K.’s wife. Curoi’s wife. Carl’s wife. 
5. She carries out 5. She is carrying out 
G.K.’s instructions. Curoi’s instructions. 
6. Three-day test 6. Three-day test 
period. period. 
7. G.K. absent during 7. Curoi (explicitly) 
tests. absent during tests. 
8. Failure of Loegaire 8. Failure of Baldwin 
and Conall. and Kay. 
9. Beasts attack Cu- 9. Inimical beasts. 
chulinn. 
10. Spear-hurling. 10. Spear-hurling. 
11. Test by G.K.’s wife. 11. Test by Carl’s wife. 
12. Gawain the best 12. Cuchulinn the 12. Gawain the best 
knight. champion. knight. 


Here the events in Curoi’s Castle are (limited to those that occur in 
either GGK or the Carl; yet we see that practically the entire Irish ac- 
count is reproduced. Similarly, every important point except the Temp- 
tation, in the parts under consideration of the two English stories, has 
its counterpart in Curoi’s Castle. It is impossible to dogmatize about any- 
thing so elusive as the process of oral story-transmission during a period 
of two hundred to three hundred years. Yet one is tempted to be fairly 
positive in concluding that GGK and the Carl did have a common source 
in a story close to the Curoi’s Castle that has come down to us, and that 
the source contained the Temptation. 
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The concluding incident of the Carl reminds us also of the Champion’s 
Bargain, for the hero, at the request of the giant tester, beheads him. Of 
course, the obvious difference in the two beheadings immediately comes 
to mind. In the Irish, the giant’s health is in no way affected for better 
or for worse by the decapitation. In the English, the act is of prime im- 
portance to the Carl; only by this may his monstrous appearance and the 
uncouth customs of the castle be removed. For the Carl, in contrast to 
Curoi, is but an ordinary mortal who has suffered long under grievous 
enchantment. The difference is clear and unmistakable. Yet the change 
from one to the other is by no means unnatural; it is just such a change 
as might be expected to take place in the retelling of the older stories. 
In the first place, as Hulbert points out, “beheading for disenchantment 
is much more common than the beheading game we have been studying. 
Hence at a later time when the strange features of the beheading game 
were no longer understood, a substitution of the more common for the 
more unusual story would be natural.’’”® In the second place, evolution 
from the supernatural creature to the enchanted human being appears 
to have been a general tendency, which Kittredge, during his discussion 
of the metamorphosis of fairy maidens into captive princesses, thus ex- 
plains: “This substitution of enchantment is due to rationalizing. It 
brings the supernatural personages down to the level of humanity, and 
makes them thoroughly reasonable and natural creatures.’’* Hulbert 
also notes the tendency in considering our particular problem: ‘Later 
forms of stories frequently represent the Other-World beings as under 
enchantment since their extraordinary actions are no longer understood 
by those who have no knowledge of the Other World.”’”” 

With this change in purpose legitimately accounted for, it is at the 
least not unreasonable to suppose that the beheading of Curoi, the mon- 
strous bachlach, at his own request by Cuchulinn became the beheading 
of the huge and ugly Carl at his own request by Gawain. Two minor 
points of evidence help to substantiate the supposition. 

1. In the Champion’s Bargain the bachlach first proposes to decapitate 
the hero, and to come back for his own turn the succeeding night; he 
reverses the terms only at the instance of Munremar. Kittredge has dis- 
cussed the forms in which this has come down into the Arthurian be- 
heading tests.7* In Diu Krone and Humbaut the hero is offered the choice 
whether he prefers to behead first or be beheaded. Kittredge sees in Per- 
lesvaus the same motif a step further removed from the original.7* The 
proposal here sounds like a threat of death: “‘Sire, il couvient que vos 


% Mod. Phil., x11, 697. ™ Mod. Phil., x1, 698. 
% Kittredge, op. cit., 239. 78 Kittredge, op. cit., 44, 63. 79 Thid., 56. 
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me copez la teste de ceste hache; car de ceste arme est ma mort jugiée; 
ou je vos an trancherai la vostre.’”’*° Now this last development is sur- 
prisingly like the passage in the Carl: 

Gawaine, as thou are a man 

Take this sword and stryke off my head... 

For if thou wilt not doe itt tyte, 

Forsooth thy head I will of smyte.™ 


The threat of death for the hero if he refuses to carry out the command 
occurs, of course, elsewhere in the theme of Decapitation for Disenchant- 
ment. Yet we cannot afford to ignore the possible significance of its pres- 
ence here, when the manner in which it could have evolved from the 
Champion’s Bargain is so clearly demonstrated. 

2. In both the Champion’s Bargain and the Carl, the giant is beheaded 
with his own weapon. 

Our reasons, then, for supposing that the beheading in the Carl de- 
rives from the beheading in the Champion’s Bargain are: (1) The per- 
sonalities of the actors. Gawain is frequently the Arthurian representa- 
tive of Cuchulinn. The Carl closely resembles Curoi in appearance, in 
function as tester of the heroes, in position as lord of the castle where the 
heroes are tested, and as husband of the beautiful lady with whom the 
chief hero falls in love. (2) The demonstration that the change in the 
meaning of the decapitation was legitimate and natural. (3) The presence 
of two details which may be traced back to the Champion’s Bargain: 
The Carl’s threat to cut off Gawain’s head if Gawain will not cut off his 
may be derived from the bachlach’s original proposal and reversal of the 
“game.” The Carl’s own sword is used for the decapitation. 

With these facts before us, it seems far less venturesome to admit the 
probability of connection between the Carl of Carlisle and the Champ- 
ion’s Bargain than to deny it. But we have already decided that the Carl 
must derive from Curoi’s Castle. We cannot but conclude, then, that a 
combination of the Temptation and Beheading Game is traceable out- 
side of Gawain and the Green Knight—in the Carl of Carlisle. 

The other two Arthurian tales in which we can detect a combination 
of the Temptation and the Beheading Test need to be studied together, 
since each complements the other. One is embodied in Crestien de 
Troyes’s Charrette composed about 1170;* the other survives only in 
Malory’s Morte d’ Arthur, of which the first edition was printed in 1485." 


* Potvin, Perceval le Gallois (Mons, 1866), 1, 103. 
| Madden, op. cit., ll. 384 ff. 

® L]. 941 ff. (ed. W. Foerster, Karrenritter). 

% Malory, Morte d’Arthur, Bk. vu, chaps. 22, 23. 
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When one reflects that the latter contains original traits not found in 
the former, one is entitled to cynical comment on the value of chronology 
as a guide to plot relationships, and the wasted effort of scholars who 
shut their eyes to one of the commonest phenomena in traditional litera- 
ture. Crestien relates that Lancelot is beguiled by a damsel to come to 
her chamber and lie with her; he finds her being attacked and fights with 
several men bearing axes in order to deliver her; she, however, presently 
dismisses the axmen and knights, “men of her household,” and they 
obey. She then attempts to seduce Lancelot, but though he lies beside her 
in accordance with his promise, he remains faithful to Guinevere, and 
finally she gives up the attempt. In Malory’s Book of Gareth Gareth 
keeps an assignation with his betrothed and they have reached the point 
of kissing in bed when a knight with an ax, surrounded by lights, comes 
at the instigation of the damsel’s sister. Gareth seizes a sword and cuts 
off the knight’s head, but the sister replaces it, and the knight arises and 
departs to her chamber. Some days later another assignation is ended by 
the same strange visitant, and once more his head is removed and re- 
stored. In this tale of Malory’s Curoi is to be identified by the super- 
natural light, as we have seen earlier in this article, as well as by his ax 
and his ability to resume his head. Of all this there remain in Crestien’s 
version only the ax-bearers who interrupt an assignation and fight the 
hero. On the other hand, the motif of the Temptation and the hero’s 
resistance is well preserved, whereas in the Gareth story the assignation 
has been given quite a different turn. Yet both stories must go back to a 
similar combination of Temptation and of Testing by an ax-bearer. And 
both stories preserve traces of collusion between the ax-bearers and the 
temptress, since in one they are servants obedient to her command, and 
in the other the ax-bearer comes at the instigation of her sister. 

It is highly significant that not only do we have four Arthurian ver- 
sions of the combined Temptation and the Beheading Test, but that in 
every one there survives, clearly or dimly, the old tradition that the 
temptress and the ax-bearer were in collusion. As has already been 
pointed out, the statement in Bricriu’s Feast that Curoi knew of the 
heroes’ coming and arranged that his wife should give them a hospitable 
welcome during his absence, is not without significance. The original of 
these Arthurian tales must have made the mysterious Curoi even more 
mysterious by relating that, whether absent or present, he encouraged 
his wife’s advances to Cuchulinn; by including the Beheading Test in 
some form or other; and by a completely amicable termination of the 
adventure. What was the explanation? It is one of the chief interests of 
such a study as this to observe the various answers which various tradi- 
tions give to such a tangled puzzle. In GGK, Temptation and Beheading 
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Test are preserved in their completest form, are ingeniously linked, and 
serve to try Gawain’s courage and good faith. In the Car/, the Tempta- 
tion becomes a test of Gawain’s obedience to his host, and the Beheading 
is completely transformed into disenchantment. In the Gareth, the Temp- 
tation becomes simply an assignation between two lovers, and the Be- 
heading forms an interruption instigated by a sister who desires to pre- 
serve the honor of the family. In the Charrette, we have the least satisfac- 
tory solution: Lancelot, the perfect lover, accepts hospitality on terms 
which involve disloyalty to Guinevere; the damsel, who is bent on seduc- 
ing him, nevertheless leads him into a trap where he is obliged to fight 
her ax-bearing servants before he can approach her; and she reconciles 
herself to his coldness with unexpected amiability. GGK and this episode 
form an instructive contrast in the skilful and unskilful motivation of 
traditional narratives. Not that the blame should attach to Crestien or 
the praise to the author of GGK. Both, doubtless, took their solutions 
ready-made, and Crestien was far too intelligent not to know that the 
Charrette was a mout mal conjointure, but he had to accommodate him- 
self to the behests of the Countess Marie. It is interesting to note that 
the same romance includes another offshoot of Curoi’s Castle, the Lit 
Merveilleux episode,“ and that here the treatment is pointless and in- 
effectual. 

Kittredge’s simple solution of the derivation of the Beheading Test 
motif in Arthurian romance from a single Irish story is inadequate to ex- 
plain the many permutations and combinations of elements from the 
Curoi cycle which we have been able to trace. The only solution that 
seems compatible with the facts is the assumption that many of these 
variants have a long history and originated in a school of stury-tellers 
who were thoroughly familar with the various elements of the Curoi 
legend as a coherent group attached to three persons—the hero, the 
the giant, and the giant’s wife. They must have known the meaning of 
such mythological features of Curoi as are found in Bricriu’s Feast. They 
must have known the development of the theme of three competing 
heroes found in Bricriu’s Feast, at the same time that they knew of other 
versions in which Cuchulinn’s rivals did not appear. Such considerations 
lead to the conclusion that many of the complex story-patterns which 
have come down into Arthurian romance must have taken shape in a 
period very close to that in which for linguistic reasons the authorities 
place the oldest part of Bricriu’s Feast, namely, the ninth century. This 
may seem radical doctrine, but what other squares with the evidence? 

ALICE BUCHANAN 
Tokyo, Japan 


8 On the Lit Merveilleux cf. Loomis, op. cit., 160 ff. 
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XXII 


COSTUME IN THE MIDDLE ENGLISH 
METRICAL ROMANCES 


HE question of how far the Middle English metrical romances and 

their continental prototypes went in portraying realistically the life 
and times in which they were written and how much of the detail in them 
is merely literary convention has long been a moot one. W. P. Ker wrote: 
“The longer romances are really modern novels—studies of contempo- 
rary life, characters and emotions, mixed up with adventures more or less 
surprising,” but added in another place, ‘“‘the romance writers of the 


twelfth century did much to make romance into a mechanic art, . . . re- 
duced the game to a system and left the different romantic combinations 
and conventions within the reach of almost any ‘prentice hand... .’” 


M. L. Clédat wrote: “Les peintures de mceurs chevaleresques, les des- 
criptions de fétes, de tournois et de combats, nous plaisent encore par 
elles mémes lorsqu’elles sont vives et légéres, mais elles valent surtout 
par les renseignements précieux qu’elles nous fournissent sur la vie réelle 
et sur l’idéal du monde chevaleresque.’* There is obviously some vague- 
ness here, and it becomes desirable to separate the realistic from the con- 
ventional material in the Middle English metrical romances in order to 
determine where the art of the romance writers was merely ‘‘mechanic”’ 
and where they were actually attempting to give ‘‘renseignements pré- 
cieux .. . sur la vie réelle et sur |’idéal du monde chevaleresque.” 

The place to begin a search for realism in the romances is with cos- 
tume, for much descriptive detail is expended upon it, some writers like 
the author of the Laud Troy Book taking a particular delight in it. The 
details are scattered, and to a modern reader seem usually generalized 
and consequently vague. But it is necessary to remember that slight de- 
tails and general terms would call to mind in a medieval reader a picture 
which the modern reader can obtain only by research, orienting himself 
in the time, and giving himself the information and understanding of the 
medieval reader. The modern novelist in order to enable his reader to 
visualize the costume of his heroine needs only to describe her as dressed 
in a severely tailored black suit and small black hat. More details, the 
length of the skirt and coat, the exact manner in which the suit is made, 
are unnecessary and might be tedious. The slight descriptive details are 
enough to arouse the desired visual image, because the reader, is familiar 

1 W. P. Ker, English Literature: Medieval (New York, 1912), p. 112. 


2 W. P. Ker, Epic and Romance (London, 1922), pp. 325-326. 
3 Petit de Julleville, Histoire de la langue et de la littérature francaise (Paris, 1896), p. 336. 
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with such a costume in contemporary society. Yet that same description 
will in fifty years appear inadequate and generalized because of the shift- 
ing character of fashion. This same condition exists in the romances. 
When one reads in Octavian: 


The lady stood clothyd yn palle* 


the line stimulates in one no visual image. One must first know what 
palle was and then what style of dress a lady of the author’s period (c.- 
1450)§ would have worn, details which the original readers could have 
supplied at once from familiar experience. When the author of Ywaine 
and Gawin wrote: 
. .. many bald barowne, 
Cled in purpur and ermyne, 
With girdels al of gold ful fyne® 


4 Octavian (Cotton), ed. G. Sarrazin (Heilbronn, 1885), 517. 

5 ITbid., p. xxv. 

6 Ywaine and Gawin, ed. J. Ritson, Ancient English Metrical Romances (London, 1802), 
1, 1402-1404.—These lines occur in the passage (1383-1412) in which the lady Ywaine 
rides forth to meet King Arthur and his company. They do not occur in the corresponding 
passage in the French of Chrétien. (See Kristian von Troyes, Yvain, ed. W. Foerster, Halle 
1926, 2329-2369.) There the lady’s costume which the English author passes by with— 

Sho was al dight with drewries der; (1406) 

is described in some detail (See Yvain, 2359-2367) but no mention is made of the costume 
of the gentlemen who accompany her. Wells (J. E. Wells, A Manual of the Writings in 
Middle English, New Haven, 1923, p. 65) gives the date of the English poem as between 
1300-1350, but the mention of the golden girdles worn by the gentlemen would place the 
poem after 1327 in the reign of Edward III. “The reign of Edward III is one of the most 
important eras in the History of Costume. The complete changes that take place in every 
habit, civil or military, render its effigies and illuminations more distinctly conspicuous 
than those perhaps of any other period, from the Conquest to the days of Elizabeth. .. . 
The long robes and tunics of the preceding reigns vanished altogether, and a close-fitting 
body garment, called a cote-hardie, buttoned all the way down the front, and reaching to 
the middle of the thigh, became the prevailing dress of the higher classes. It was sometimes 
magnificently embroidered and the splendid military belt was worn by every knight, 
buckled across the hips over this new and peculiar garment. From the sleeves of this ccte, 
which sometimes only descended to the elbow (discovering the sleeves of an under-vest or 
doublet, buttoned from thence to the wrist), depended long slips of cloth, generally painted 
white in the illuminations, which were called tippets, and over this dress was worn occa- 
sionally a mantle, exceedingly long, and fastened by four or five large buttons upon the 
right shoulder, so that when suffered to hang loose it covered the wearer entirely to the 
feet; but the front part being thrown back over the left shoulder, it hung in folds behind, 
and formed a sort of cope upon the breast. . . .” (J. R. Planché, History of British Costume, 
London, 1874, pp. 138-140.) Other descriptions of male attire in the poem indicate the 
same period. 
Bilive sho gert syr Ywaine bath, 
And cled him sethin in gude scarlet, 
Forord wele and with gold fret, 
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he was giving his readers realistic detail, not conventional generalities 
as at first glance he would seem to be. One has only to examine carefully 
and compare some of the descriptions of costume to see that, unlike the 
features of the people who wear them, they are not all alike. And what 
is distinctly more important as demonstrating an effort to be realistic on 
the part of the romance writers is the manner in which they change the 
costume descriptions which they find in their sources in order to make 
them conform with the fashions of their own day. 


His dobelett was of red welvet, 
Off bryght golde botuns ibete, 
That worthely was wrovghte. 


His mantell was of skarlett fyne, 
Furryd wyth good armyne, 
Ther myght no better been, 
The bordure all of red sendell;? 


writes the author of Ipomadon, describing the dress of his hero. When 
this passage is compared with the corresponding one in the French source 
of the English romance, Hue de Rotelande’s J pomedon, the changes made 
by the English writer in this description become significant. Hue de 
Rotelande wrote: 

D’un purpre cendal iert vestu, 

Mes pur le grant chaud, k’adonk(e) fu, 

Li bliaus palfure n’esteit, 

A merveille li aveneit 

Li mantel iert fure d’hermin, 

Ke mult iert blanch e bon & fin, 

E (il) fut un poi de cute 

Od vermail cendal adente 





A girdel ful riche for the nanes, 
Of perry and of preciows stanes. (1102-1106) 
This passage is not in the French. When the lady finds the naked Ywaine in the forest she 
Tok hose, and shose, and serk, and breke; 
A riche robe als gan sho ta, 
And a saint of silk alswa . . . (1770-1772) 
In the French the type of costume left by the lady is quite different. 
Robe veire, cote et mantel 
Li fet porter de soie an grainne. 
Cele li porte et si li mainne 
An destre un palefroi mout buen. 
Et avuec ce i met del suen 
Chemise et braies deliiees 
Et chauces nueves bien tailliees. (2974-2980) 
* Ipomadon, ed. E. Kélbing (Breslau, 1889), 367-373. 
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La blanche hermyne mult avint, 
Kant (a) purpre & (a) vermail se tint.* 


The French romance dates from the twelfth century, the English from 
the reign of Edward III (c. 1350),° and the English writer has changed 
the “old fashioned” costume described in the French and dressed his hero 
in the costume of his period. He does not mention the “old fashioned” 
bliaut, which had been worn in the reigns of Henry II and Richard I a 
hundred and fifty years earlier.'° Instead, he describes Ipomedon as wear- 
ing the “new” tight-fitting, buttoned doublet and long mantle." The 
doublet, too, is made of velvet, a textile just beginning to be commonly 
used.” Yet quite different from the costume of Ipomadon® is that of 
Diomedes and Ulysses in the Laud Troy Book, written during the period 
of astonishing extravagance in costume at the end of the century (c. 
1400). 

These kynges to here hors take,—— 

Wel richely dyght ffor worschepe sake: 

Thei dede cn robes that hem best payes, 

Off riche gold were alle the rayes,® 

Off riche scarlet were bothe here champes,"* 

Poudred ful of golden lampes,'” 

With lilye-leues and flour-delys; 

The robes were of mochel prys, 


8 Hue de Rotelande, J pomedon, ed. E. Kélbing and E. Koschwitz (Breslau, 1889), 377- 
386. 

® See Wells, op. cit., p. 46. 

10 The bliaué was a garment worn by both men and women. When worn by men it was a 
long surcoat. See E. Viollet-le-Duc, Dictionnaire raisonné du mobilier francais (Paris, 
1872-75), 11, pp. 38-61. When worn by women it was a court dress. See Viollet-le-Duc, 
above citation, and R. E. Goddard, Women’s Costume in French Texts of the Eleventh and 
Twelfth Centuries (Baltimore, 1927), pp. 40-59. See also Planché, op. cit., p. 95. 

11 See Note 6. 

12 “Tn the earliest of the inventories which we have of church vestments, that of Exeter 
cathedral, 1277, velvet is not spoken of; but in St. Paul’s, London, a.p. 1295, there is some 
notice of velvet with its kindred web ‘fustian,’ for chasubles. Velvet is for the first time 
mentioned at Exeter in 1327, but as in two pieces not made up, of which some yards had 
been sold for vestment-making. From the middle of the fourteenth century velvet is of 
common occurrence.”’ Daniel Rock, Textile Fabrics (London, 1876), p. 31. 

18 For further examples of costume changes in I pomadon compare 2456-2467, 2696-2699, 
7068-7077 with I pomedon 2725-2770, 2961-2966, 8629-8637. 

4 See Wells, op. cit., p. 109. 

% Rayes (O. Fr. raie), embroidery. For examples of its use see T. Godefroy, Dictionnaire 
de l’ancienne langue francaise (Paris, 1889). 

16 Champes (fields) here refers to the cloth itself, the robes being made of scarlet cloth 
embroidered in gold. 

17 Lampes. It is possible that lamps were embroidered on the costumes, but it seems more 
likely that this word is lamp (O. Fr. lame) a thin plate, here referring to bits of golden 
metal on the order of spangles. 
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Thei were parted with riche palle.'® 

The knyghtes were fair & clene with-alle, 
Here hodes dyght with gold ribanes,_—— 
Better weres non among the Danes; 
Thei were with gold wel I-fret, 

The ffloures of gold on hem set, 

With wilde bestes and fflyande ffoules, 
Liouns, lipardes, ernes, and owles 

Off riche gold that louely schon; 

In hem stode many a riche ston, 

Saphur riche, and selidone, 
Erbe-de-bothe & Cassidone, 

And euere among the dyamaund, 

Sewes wel with gode orfoyle-suand;!* 
The frette of gold was like a belle, 

So were thei gret & horrible;?° 

Worth michel gode thei were apraysed, 
Thei were so couched and hye vp-raysed.# 


These men are in a distinctly different costume from that of Ipomadon. 
They are wearing parti-colored clothes heavily embroidered with de- 
signs of animals and birds and studded with jewels, the elaborate cos- 
tumes of the reigns of Richard II and Henry IV, one of the periods of 
greatest extravagance in dress in English history. Astonishing as it may 
seem, it is not necessary to attribute the excessive richness of these cos- 
tumes in the Laud Troy Book to the author’s fancy; he was giving a real- 
istic picture of court costume in his own time.” 


18 Parted (O. Fr. partir) The robes were parti-colored, pieces of palle being inserted pos- 
sibly in the manner of gores. Parti-colored costumes were much in vogue during the reigns 
of Richard II and Henry IV. See Planché, of. cit., p. 166. 

19 Orfoyle-suand (O. Fr. orfileure), gold thread, and (O. Fr. swance), matching, i.e., gold 
thread of suitable richness. 

2 Horrible does not make sense in this line. The author is intending no satire, and there 
is no indication that he felt the head-gear he was describing repulsive. Horrible is probably 
an error for en orbelle (a la ronde) meaning that the hats were great and large around. For 
an illustration of these large bell-shaped hats see J. H. Hefner-Alteneck, Costumes euvres 
d'art et utensiles depuis le commencement du moyen age jusqu’d la fin du dix-huitiéme siécle 
(2d. ed., Leipzig, 1919), 1v, plate 236. . 

™ Laud Troy Book, ed. J. E. Wulfing, E.E.T.S. 121, 122 (London, 1902), 8039-8064. 
Compare also 8238-8252, 14440-14446 in the same romance. 

2 See Planché, op. cit., pp. 163-173, 185-191. For further descriptions of male costume in 
the romances see Sir Degore, ed. E. V. Utterson, Select Pieces of Early Popular Poet'y 
(London, 1817), 1, 700-703; Sir Eglamour, ed. J. O. Halliwell, Thornton Romances, Camden 
Society (London, 1844), 857-860, 1255-1256; The Awntyrs of Arthure (Ireland), ed. J. 
Robson, Three Early English Metrical Romances, Camden Society (London, 1842), st. 28: 
1-4; The Avowynge of Arthur, ed. J. Robson, Three Early English Metrical Romances, 
Camden Society (London, 1842), st. 39: 6-8; Morte Arthure, ed. E. Bjérkman (Heidelberg 
and New York, 1915), 3332-3337, 3456-3463, 3470-3475; Gawain and the Green Knight, 
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Feminine costume is described with equal care and attention to realis- 
tic detail, varying, like that of the men, with the change of fashion. In 
Kyng Alisaunder the queen is described. 

Dame Olimpias, among this pres, 
Sengle rod, al mantal-les; 

Al nakid theo heved, in a croune, 
She rod thorughout al the toune. 
Hire yolowe heir was faire atyred, 
With riche strynges of gold wyred, 
And wryen hire abouten al, 

To hire gentil myddel smal.¥ 


She is wearing a dress without a mantle, and her hair hangs loose about 
her shoulders, a crown being her head-dress. The poem is dated “‘before 
1330’ but the costume is that of the period of Edward I, (1272-1307). 
“The ladies of the reign of Edward I appear in the robe or kirtle, made 
high in the neck, with long tight sleeves, and a train, over which is gen- 
erally seen another vestment, the surcoat, super-tunic, or cyclas without 
sleeves, but as long in the skirt as the gown itself, and sometimes held up 
by one hand to keep it out of the way of the feet. To these two garments 
are added as the occasion may require, the mantel, fastened on the shoul- 
ders by cords and tassels. . . . The effigy of Eleanor, queen of Edward I, 
is remarkable for its simplicity, and the absence of any kind of head at- 
tire; her hair streaming naturally upon her shoulders from under the re- 
gal diadem.’™ It is not unlikely that the picture of Olimpias riding 
through the streets was suggested in some of its details by a similar prog- 
ress of Queen Eleanor. 
In the Morte Arihure we have a woman’s costume described in more 

detail than that of Olimpias. 

A duches dereworthily dyghte in dyaperde wedis, 

In a surcott of sylke selkouthely hewede, 

All with loyotour ouerlaide lowe to be hemmes, 

And with ladily lappes the lenghe of a serde, 


ed. J. R. R. Tolkien and E. V. Gordon (Oxford, 1925), 151-167. For further examples of 
costume “modernizing” compare Partonope of Blois, ed. A. T. Bodtker, E.E.T.S. E.S. 109 
(London, 1912), 7702-7704, 12034-12040, with Partonopeus de Blois, ed. G. A. Crapelet 
(Paris, 1834), 6270-6276, 9167-9169. 

2% Kyng Alisaunder, ed. H. Weber, Metrical Romances (Edinburgh, 1810), 1, 203-210. In 
the corresponding passage in Eustache’s Roman de Toute Chevalrie upon which the English 
romance is based, the queen is wearing a purple bliaut and her hair is arranged in a head 
dress of gold wire. No mention is made of a crown. See MS. Frangais 24364 (Bibliothéque 
Nationale fol. 2 r, col. 2). 

* Wells, op. cit., p. 100. 

% Planché, op. cit., pp. 120-121. As Eleanor died in November, 1290, it does not seem 
likely that a romance describing a costume affected by her would be written much later 
than the end of Edward’s reign, 1307. 
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And all redily reuersside with rebanes of golde, 

(With) bruchez and besauntez and ober bryghte stonys 
Hir bake and hir breste was brochede all ouer, 

With kelle and will corenall clenliche arrayede, 

And pat so comly of colour on knowen was neuer.” 


George Neilson convincingly dates the poem about 1364-1365 in the 
reign of Edward III.*’ The description fits exactly the feminine costume 
of that period, one of the distinguishing features of which was the long, 
trailing sleeves (Jappes). ‘“The habits of the ladies of this reign were ex- 
ceedingly sumptuous and extravagant, ‘passing the men in all manner of 
arraie and curious clothing’; and several distinct fashions seem to have 
existed at the same period. One consisted of the gown or kirtle, with tight 
sleeves, sometimes reaching to the wrist, sometimes only to the elbow, 
and in the latter case, with the same pendent streamers or tippets at- 
tached to them that we have noticed in the dress of the other sex. The 
gown was cut rather lower in the neck, fitted remarkably close to the 
waist, and was occasionally worn so long, not only in the train but in 
front, as to be necessarily held up when walking.’”** In the matter of cos- 
tume the writers of the metrical romances in England were realistic, 
changing the dress of their characters as that of their readers changed.*® 
HARVEY EAGLESON 
California Institute of Technology 


% Morte Arthure, op. cit., 3251-3259. Compare with this description that of the lady in 
Piers Plowman A (c. 1362) ed. W. W. Skeat (Oxford, 1886). 

Thenne was I war of a wommon wonderliche clothed, 

Purfylet with pelure the ricchest vppon eorthe, 

I-corouned with a coroune the kyng hath no bettre; 

Alle hir fyue fyngres weore frettet with rynges, 

Of the preciousest perre that prince wered euere; 

In red scarlet heo rod i-rybaunt with gold; Passus 1, 8-13. 
The similarity of the costumes suggests corresponding dates for the poems. 

27 See George Neilson, Huchown of the Awle Ryale (Glasgow, 1902), pp. 59-66, and The 
Antiquary, 38: 73, 229. It is not necessary to accept Neilson’s attribution of authorship to 
accept his historical interpretation of the poem. 

%8 Planché, op. cit., pp. 143-144. 

2° For further descriptions of female costumes see Libeaus Desconus, ed. M. Kaluza, 
Alteng. Bibliothek (Leipzig, 1890), v, 879-900, 2176-2180; Gawain and the Green Knight, 
op. cit., 1736-1741; Awntyrs of Arthure, op. cit., st. 2: 1-9; Le Bone Florence of Rome, ed. 
Ritson, Ancient English Metrical Romances (London, 1802), m1, 178-186; Le Morte Arthur, 
ed. J. D. Bruce, E.E.T.S., E.S. 88 (London, 1903), 2054-2058; Sir Degrevant, ed. J. O. 
Halliwell, Thornton Romances, Camden Society (London, 1844), 625-654. 

For further examples of “modernizing” compare Launfal, ed. J. Ritson, Ancient English 
Metrical Romances (London, 1802), 1, 229-248 and Landeval, ed. G. L. Kittredge, American 
Journal of Philology, x, 51-60 with Marie de France, Lai de Lanval, ed. Warnke, 3d. ed. 
(1925), 53-64; Ipomadon, op. cit., 6454-6465 with I pomedon op. cit., 7940-7969; Partonope, 
op. cit., 9010-9013 with Partonopeus, op. cit., 7447-7470. 
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XXIII 
THE AUTHORSHIP OF THE PEARL 


TTEMPTS to name the author of Pearl, Sir Gawain and the Green 
Knight, and the two homiletic poems found in MS. Cotton Nero A x. 
have so far failed. Neither the Scottish Huchown of the Awle Ryale, nor 
the Londoner Ralph Strode, can well be accepted on the strength of any 
evidence yet available. But though the name of the poet has escaped de- 
tection, much has been learned about him. The thoughtful reader of his 
works will recognize a man intimate with the Bible and with the writings 
of the Church Fathers, and one concerned with the theological problems 
that occupied men’s minds in the late fourteenth century.' To a strong 
religious and moral bent there is added a love of romance and the pomp 
and brilliance of the life in a noble household. The poet’s skill in argu- 
ment and his familiarity with the life and manners of the nobility have 
led Professor Osgood to the belief that he was a clerk who had studied 
at Oxford or Paris.? Professor Gollancz draws a charming picture of the 
young man listening to the romantic tales of the minstrels in a great hall, 
and himself eager to emulate them.’ The man we seek, then, is an un- 
usual combination of theologian and minstrel, a student of sacred and 
profane literature, and a close observer of the religious and secular life 
of the time. Such a man I propose to name as the probable author of the 
poems before us. 
I 


Mr. J. P. Gilson’s discovery of the manuscript of Pearl in the catalogue 
of the library of Henry Savile long ago led me to hope that other ancient 
library catalogues might yield still more information. That the hope was 
well founded seems proved by the list of books drawn up in 1372 at the 
Augustinian Friary at York.‘ This rich collection, containing works on 
medicine, astrology, and music, as well as theological and historical 
works, was in large measure the property of one of the brothers, and 
appears at once as the library that the author of Pearl, Purity, and 
Patience, on the one hand, and of Sir Gawain and the Green Knight, on 


1 Carleton Brown, PMLA, xrx, 115-153. 

2 Pearl, Introd., p. liii. 

* CHEL, 1, 330. 

‘ “Tnventarium omnium librorum pertinencium ad commune armariolum domus Ebor. 
ordinis fratrum heremitarum Sancti Augustini factum in presencia fratrum Johannis de 
Erg(h)ome Johannis Ketilwell Ricardi de Thorpe Johannis de Appilby Anno domini 
MCCCLXXII in festo nativitatis virginis gloriose. ffratre willelmo de staynton tunc exis- 
tente priore.” Trinity College, Dublin, MS. No. 359, published by M. R. James, Fascicu- 
lus J. W. Clark Dicatus (Cantab., 1909), pp. 2-96. 
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the other, might well have used. On the same shelves with Bibles and 
Biblical commentaries, the works of Augustine, Chrysostom, Hugh of 
St. Victor, Anselm, Isidore, and Jerome were ranged such significant 
titles as: Hystoria Britonum Galfridi Manamutensis, De Morte Nobilis- 
simi Regis Arthuri; Dictis Effymides de Bello Troiano and Dares Frigius 
de Bello Troiano, as well as Dares Frigius Versificatus, probably Joseph 
of Exeter’s elaboration in Latin hexameters; Paulus de Gestis Longo- 
bardorum Libri 6, with which may be compared: 


Langaberde in Lumbardie lyftes up homes. (Gaw. 12) 


The Alexander legend, from which comes King Porros of Inde mentioned 
in Purity, is represented by Gesta Alexandri Magni Libri 10. There are 
two copies of the Prophecy of Merlin that has a description of Morgan le 
Fay as an ugly old hag similar to that in Sir Gawain,’ several copies of 
Boethius’ Consolation of Philosophy to which Pearl has clearly been 
shown to be indebted, and a Liber Lapidarii, a type of book whose in- 
fluence can be traced both in Pearl and Purity.® Versus de Jona Propheta 
is noteworthy in view of the strong probability that the Latin De Jona et 
Ninive is a source of Patience.’ These titles, only a few from over two 
thousand in the library, are sufficient evidence that, in addition to the 
theological works to be expected in a monastic library, there-was a sub- 
stantial collection of historical and romantic writings. The important 
point for us is that all the books named were the property of a man who 
is known to have been a poet. 

John de Erghome, an Augustinian Friar of York, was born in the 
north of England, and proceeded doctor of theology at Oxford. During 
his years at the university he devoted himself so diligently to his studies 
that one of his biographers later described him as ‘‘a man of brilliant 
intellect, tenacious memory, much reading, fluent style, and ready 
tongue.’’® When he had completed his formal studies he turned to the 
Scriptures, and to a study of their figurative meanings and allegories. 
In these he took such delight that he enjoyed nothing so much as in- 
terpreting them in his sermons to the people. He died about 1390 and 
was buried in the church of the Augustinian Friars at York. Of his 
works mentioned by his biographers only one has been identified, a Latin 


5 See Tolkien and Gordon’s note to line 2460. 

6 PMLA, xtx, 177-179; xxrv, 598-607. 

7 PMLA, x, 242-248. 

8 Lives of this distinguished friar may be found in Bale, [Mustrium Maioris Britanniae 
Scriptorum (1548), p. 212; Chronica Ordinis Fratrum Eremitarum Sancti Augustini fratre 
Joseph Pamphilo (Rome, 1581), p. 92; Pits, Relationes Historicae de Rebus Anglicis (1619), 
pp. 679-680; and in Tanner, Bibliotheca (1748), p. 263. 
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poem known as the Prophecy of John of Bridlington.® This work, in three 
parts, and cast in the form of a vision, purports to foretell political and 
military events to occur in the reign of Edward III. Written in a com- 
pact narrative style, it reveals a skilful handling of alliteration and in- 
ternal rhyme. The chief characters, Edward III, the Black Prince, and 
King David of Scotland are represented symbolically as the Bull, the 
Cock, and the Crab. It is now certain that this poem, together with a 
Latin prose commentary on each part, is wholly the work of Erghome, 
and that it was written about 1370.'° 

From his association with Bridlington we may assume that the friar 
was a member of the Erghome family of Erghome in the East Riding of 
Yorkshire, who were generous benefactors of Bridlington Priory." The 
will of William de Erghome, Knight, probated 2 April, 1347, directs that 
his body be interred in the Church of St. Mary at Bridlington,and names 
as beneficiaries his brothers, Ralph, Robert, and John, to each of whom 
he leaves a gift of silver plate.“ Ralph and Robert may possibly be 
identified with two men referred to in a document of 1325, in which Mag. 
Ralph de Ergom is said to have given to Robert de Ergom the principal- 
ship of Depehall in Oxford." It is impossible at present to say whether 
the John mentioned in the will is the poet or a relative of the same name. 

While his membership in this family has personal interest, more im- 
portant is his evident patronage by the powerful Bohun family of the 
Welsh Marches. To Humphrey de Bohun X, Earl of Hereford, Essex, 
and Northampton, he dedicated the Prophecy of John of Bridlington and 
the lost Compilaciones Vaticiniorum ad Herefordiae Comitem.“ This 
Humphrey, son of William de Bohun, Earl of Northampton, was heir of 
his uncle Humphrey IX, who had been invested with the Order of the 
Garter by Edward III, and, in 1357, had attended the great feast and 
jousts which the king held in London for love of the Countess of Salis- 


® T. Wright, Political Songs and Poems (1859), 1, 123-215. 

10 Wright, 1, xxix. 

1 See Burton, Monasticon Eboracensia (York, 1758), pp. 238, 250. 

12 “Tn primis do et lego animam meam Deo et beatae Mariae et omnibus Sanctis, corpus 
vero meum ad sepeliendum in ecclesia beatae Mariae de Bridlington . . . Item magistro 
Radulpho fratri meo unum ciphum argenti cum cooperculo argenti. Item domino Johanni 
fratri meo unum ciphum argenti cum pede cum cooperculo deaurato et unum lavatorium 
argenti et deauratum. Item domino Roberto fratri meo unum ciphum argenti cum cooper- 
culo,” Testamenta Eboracensia, Surtees Soc. (1836), Vol. 4., pp. 34, 35. 

13 A. B. Emden, An Oxford Hall in Medieval Times (1927), p. 49. Another Ralph de 
Erghome, also an Oxford man, was bishop of Salisbury, 1375-88, and of Bath and Wells, 
1388-1400. 

4 Cf. the suggestion that the Mortimers, Bohuns, and Beauchamps seem probable pa- 
trons of the alliterative poets. Hulbert, Mod. Phil., xxvim, 405-422. 
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bury. Erghome’s connection with this great family which owned lands 
and castles in Hereford and Gloucestershire, and for generations had 
part in the Welsh wars, would account for the scenes in hail and hunting 
field so brilliantly described in Sir Gawain and furnish a member of the 
Garter in whose honor the poem might well have been written. This 
seems the more likely when it is known that Erghome was familiar with 
Edward’s revival of the Round Table as an association of the heroes of 
the French wars." If Sir Gawain is a Garter poem, and was written for 
young Humphrey de Bohun in honor of his uncle, the conditions com- 
pletely coincide with the view that the composition of the poem is related 
to Edward’s attempt to revive at Windsor some of the glories of Came- 
lot or with the bestowal of the Order upon some noble in whose honor 
Gawain is depicted with such enthusiasm.” 


II 


Turning from Erghome’s life to his work, we find still better evidence 
of his authorship of Sir Gawain and the Green Knight and the other 
three poems. A comparison of this poem with the Prophecy of John of 
Bridlington reveals the same moral earnestness and abhorrence of licen- 
tiousness. In both the poet evinces thorough knowledge of the Vulgate 
and uses Biblical authority to enforce a lesson, after the manner of the 
medieval preachers. In the Prophecy he twice alludes to Edward III’s 
lapses from virtue, and in each case moralizes from worthies of the Old 
Testament: 


David peccavit quia Barsabe clunagitavit; 
(Dist. 2, cap. 8, line 15) 
Dalida Sampsonem decepit, amor Salamonem, 


Decipit et multos fallax dilectio stultos. 
(Dist. 2, cap, 3, lines 15, 16) 


The same characters appear under identical circumstances when Gawain 
bitterly reproaches himself for want of faith: (2416-19) 


18 Dugdale, Baronage (1675), 1, 184; John Duncumb, Collections towards the History and 
Antiquities of the County of Hereford, (1804), 1, 127-133; Am. Hist. Rev., 1, 414-35, 631-49. 

18 “Pro quo est notandum quod rex illo tempore posuit se ad otium et quietem, et ordi- 
navit festum Sancti Georgii, congregans sibi bonos milites Angliae, ut essent in illa societate 
propter opera sua strenua et bellicosa, sicut narratur quod rex Arthurus fecit in tempore 
suo, et vocavit milites illos de rotunda tabula,’”” Commentary on Dist. 1. cap., 7 of the 
Prophecy of John of Bridlington. 

17 Gollancz, Pearl (1921), Introd., p. xxxv. 
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For so wat; Adam in erde with one bygyled, 

And Salamon with fele sere, and Samson eftsone;— 
Dalyda dalt hym hys wyrde—and Dauyth perafter 
Wat; blended with Barsabe, pat much bale poled. 


If Purity is included in the comparison, other examples are found of the 
same sins condemned by reference to the same Biblical passages. The 
applications in the Latin poem, however, are specific, and in the Eng- 
lish, general. When Erghome wishes to condemn Pope Clement’s diver- 
sion of the rights and goods of the Church to help Philip of Valois 
against Edward, the act is compared to Belshazzar’s abuse of the holy 
vessels carried off by his father from Jerusalem. This affords the poet 
an opportunity to narrate, from Daniel v, 24-28, the story of Belshaz- 
zar’s feast, with the writing on the wall and Daniel’s interpretation. I 
quote in part: 


Idcirco a Deo est missus articulus manus, qui scripsit in pariete, vidente rege, 
Mane, techel, phares, et haec est interpretatio sermonis: mane, numeravit Deus 
regnum tuum et complevit illud; techel, appensum est in statera et inventum est 
minus habens; phares, divisum est regnum tuum et datum est Medis et Persis. 
(Commentary, Dist. 2, cap. 5) 


When, in Purity, the author wishes to show how God punishes those who 
sin after shrift, the same passage from the Vulgate appears again, ampli- 
fied for the sake of alliteration and meter: (1721-40) 


And for pat fropande fylbe, be Fader of heven 
Hatz sende into pis sale pise sy;tes uncowbe, 
De fyste wyth pe fyngeres pat flayed pi hert, 
pat rasped renyschly pe wo3e wyth pe ro; penne. 
“Pise ar pe wordes here wryten, wythoute werk more, 
By uch fygure, as I fynde, as oure Fader lykes: 
Mane, Techal, Phares, merked in prynne; 
Pat pretes be of pyn unpryfte upon pre wyse. 
Now expowne pe pis speche spedly I penk: 
Mane menes als much as, maynful Gode 
Hatz counted py kyndam bi a clene noumbre, 
And fulfylled hit in fayth to pe fyrre ende. 
To teche pe of Techal, pat terme pus menes: 
Py wale rengne is walt in we;tes to heng, 
And is funde ful fewe of hit fayth-dedes. 
And Phares fol;es for pose fawtes, to frayst pe trawpe; 
In Phares fynde I forsobe pise felle sa;es: 
Departed is py pryncipalte, depryved pou worbes, 
Py rengne rafte is be fro, and rast is be Perses, 
Pe Medes schal be maysteres here, and pou of menske schowved.” 
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Again, Erghome compares the pride of the French to that of Lucifer 
who was cast out of heaven, and promises them the same punishment 
that fell upon the Babylonians for the sins of Nebuchadnezzar. (Dist. 2, 
cap. 9) In Purity the pride and fall of Lucifer are held up as a warning 
to the proud, (193-234) and the destruction of Babylon as a lesson to the 
unclean. (1767—1804.) The use of so many like examples by Erghome and 
by the author of Sir Gawain and Purity for the same ends is certainly 
remarkable, and leads one inevitably to wonder whether, after decrying 
the particular evils that he saw about him in church and state, the poet 
had not later determined to utter in Sir Gawain, and in Purity, a general 
warning against them. 

The propriety of comparing a Latin poem of a political cast with an 
English one that is distinctly homiletical is justified by the early biog- 
raphers of Erghome, who include among his works a volume of sermones 
vulgares. Bale mentions particularly his delight in preaching in the ver- 
nacular, and Pits his felicity in interpreting the figurative meanings and 
allegories of the Scriptures: 


Ingenii promptitudinem atque oris facundiam ad manum habens, nova atque 
inaudita ex suis concionibus interdum gaudebat in vulgum affundere. (Bale, p. 
212) 

Nemo enim foelicius sive in commentariis scriptis, sive in concionibus habitis, 
figuratum sacrarum litterarum sensum et allegorias aperuit. (Pits, p. 679) 


These characteristics may also be discerned in the author of Purity and 
Pearl: Purity, with text from the Bible, three main divisions, a recapitu- 
lation and prayer, conforms to the type of the medieval sermon."* Its 
symbolic interpretation of the pearl, in lines 1110-1132, as the purity 
that follows penance, anticipates the more complete symbolism of the 
Pearl, in which the stone becomes the emblem of maidenhood and of 
those saved by grace. The symbolism of the Apocalypse colors the most 
lyrical passages, while the author’s quite original interpretation of the 
Parable of the Vineyard is made the ground of his doctrine of equal re- 
wards. 

The reader will undoubtedly wish some confirmation or denial of the 
view that Pearl is an elegy for the loss of a little daughter. I can only 
say that as yet there is no proof of the existence of such a daughter in 
the life of Erghome. The evidence in hand seems to favor those who, 
with Sister Madeleva, would add the poem to the long line of mystical 
writings going back to Bernard of Clairvaux and Hugh of St. Victor, and 
find in it neither wife, nor child, nor bereavement; or would say, with 


18 Cf. my analysis of the Parson’s Tale, MLN, xu, 229-234. 
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Professor Schofield, ‘“‘The Pearl is, in truth, merely an allegorical figure, a 
being purely and simply of the poet’simagination.’’”* But it is still possible 
that the poem was written in honor of a noble child, as Chaucer’s Book 
of the Duchesse was written in honor of Blanche of Lancaster.”° 


III 


It has frequently been asserted that these poems were written in the 
northwest midland. Can this be reconciled with the fact that Erghome 
was born and lived in Yorkshire? The editors of Sir Gawain and the 
Green Knight, after a careful study of the vocabulary of the poem, find a 
number of forms and spellings characteristic of northern and north 
midland dialects, but only two words that can definitely be localized in 
the Northwest: kay 422, in Lancashire and Cheshire dialects; misy 749, 
in south Lancashire." These two words do not seem to me sufficient 
ground for making the home of the author in one or other of these coun- 
ties, especially if there is good reason for placing him in the Northeast. 
Students of the poems have long recognized the large number of Old 
Norse words, and on this account have wished to place the author in a 
district where the Scandinavian ascendency was very marked.” Now the 
place where this ascendency reached its height was eastern Yorkshire, 
the home of the Erghome family, and the region most exposed to in- 
vaders from overseas. Here the proportion between Old Norse and native 
words in the fourteenth century was about 1-4; while the survival to 
this day of a multitude of such place-names in the East and North Rid- 
ings proves that they were among the most Scandinavian parts of Eng- 
land.” The effect of the foreign occupation on the literary vocabulary 
is demonstrated by the contrast between Orm, who lived in Lincoln on 
the east coast, and Audelay and Myrc, who lived in Shropshire in the 
West. The percentage of Scandinavian words in Orm’s work is 11.5, in 
Audelay’s 2.5, and in Myrc’s 1. In the works of the Gawain-poet the 
percentages are: Pearl 9.2, Purity 7.6, Patience 9.4, Gawain 10.3,” fairly 
clear evidence for placing them in the East. 

That they belong to Yorkshire is further suggested by the presence of 
the Pearl manuscript in the library of Henry Savile, the seventeenth- 


19 PMLA, xrx, 160. 

20 Cf. Cargill and Schlauch, PMLA, xim1, 105-123. 

* Tolkien and Gordon, pp. xxii-xxiii. This poem contains 2530 of the 6085 lines in the 
four poems. 

2 Osgood, Pearl, Introd., p. xii; Menner, Purity, Introd., p. lviii; Gollancz, Patience, 2nd 
ed., Preface, p. 6; Oakden, Alliterative Poetry in Middle English, pp. 85, 86. 

% FE. V. Gordon, “Scandinavian Influence in Yorkshire Dialects,” Trans. of the York- 
shire Dialect Soc,, Part xx1v, Vol. rv, pp. 16, 18. 

™* Oakden, loc. cit. 
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century book collector of Banke in Yorkshire, whence it came into the 
possession of Cotton and so to the British Museum. Four manuscripts 
from the Augustinian Friary at York have been identified in the cata- 
logue of Savile’s library, among them the catalogue containing the list 
of Erghome’s books.”* 

This solution of the problem of authorship is offered with a full realiza- 
tion of the difficulties that beset the search for the poet. The names that 
have hitherto been suggested, though loyally defended by their advo- 
cates, have been supported by no convincing evidence either biographical 
or literary. In the case of John de Erghome the testimony of his bi- 
ographers and the comparison of his work with the alliterative poems 
should lend strong support to the opinion that he is the Gawain-poet. 
Both internal and external evidence coincide point by point with the 
carefully accumulated opinions of scholars regarding the poet’s station 
in life, his varied reading, and the temper and quality of his mind. 

Coo.ipGE OT1s CHAPMAN 

Woodmere, New York 


% Nos. 33, 49, 74, and 137 in Gilson’s edition, Trans. of the Biblio. Soc., rx, 127-210. 








XXIV 
THE DATE OF THE A-TEXT OF PIERS PLOUGHMAN 


YRWHITT’S dating of the A-text of Piers Ploughman in the year 

1362 from the allusions in the Second Vision (Passus v, 10-20) to 
the “pestilences”’ and ‘“‘this south-Westerne wynt on a Saterday at even,” 
which seem to refer to the plague of 1361 and to the terrific gale which 
swept southern England on January 15, 1362,! has long gone unchal- 
lenged. Skeat accepted it without question when he edited the poem for 
the Early English Text Society in 1877.2 Tyrwhitt found records of the 
storm in the chronicles of Thorn, Walsingham, and Murimuth; Skeat 
added Fabyan, Hardyng, John of Bridlington, the Eulogium Historia- 
rum, and others to the list. That these two scholars have established the 
reference in the early lines of Passus v is clear enough, but it does not 
follow from this that the poem was written in 1362. It must have been 


1 But with equal force he might have contended for the date 1369, seven years after the 
storm of 1362. Note that in A. V. 54 ff. there appears to be some basis for this later dating: 
“, .. Lechour seide alas 
Withat he shulde the Seterday. seven yer after 
Drinken bote with the doke. and dynen but ones.” 
This, however, may be a forward reference. 

2 Op. cit. Notes: “117 (b. 5. 14; a. 5. 14) Southwest wynd. Tyrwhitt first pointed out that 
this is an allusion to the violent tempest of wind on Jan. 15, 1362, which was a Saturday. 
He refers to mention of it by Thorn, Decem Script. col. 2122; by Walsingham (see Riley’s 
edition, vol. 1, p. 296); and by the Continuator of Adam Murimuth, p. 115. The last notice 
is the most exact. ‘A.D. m. ccc. lxii, xv die Januarii, circa horam vesperarum, ventus ve- 
hemens notus Australis Africus tanta rabie erupit, etc.’ Walsingham calls it nothus Auster 
Africus. It is alluded to by many other chroniclers also. Fabyan says, p. 475 ‘. . . In this 
Xxxvii yere, upon the daye of seynt Mauryce, or the xv day of Januarii, bleweso excedynge 
a wynde that the lyke therof was nat seen many years passed. This began about evynsong 
tyme in the South etc.’ He says it lasted for five days. We find the same notice again in 
A Chronicle of London, p. 65, where it is said to have taken place, in the year 1361, on 
‘seynt Maurys day.’ This means the same year (viz. 1361-62), which was called 1361 
during the months of January and February, and 1362 afterwards, according to the old 
reckoning. Fabyan wrongly calls it the day of St. Maurice; the fifteenth of January is the 
day of St. Maur, a disciple of St. Benet. It is noticed again in Hardyng’s Chronicles, ed. 
Ellis, 1812, p. 330; in Riley’s Memorials of London, p. 308; and in the Eulogium Histori- 
arum, ed. Haydon, iii. 229. Blomeflield tells us that it blew down the spire of Norwich 
Cathedral. It will be observed that the second great pestilence was prevailing at the time. 
In the prophecies of John of Bridlington, printed in Wright’s Political Poems, there is a 
similar mention of the first two pestilences and of the tempest. The first pestilence is spoken 
of in lib. iii. cap. 10; the second, in lib. iii, cap. 11. And, in the latter passage we find the line 

‘Est Notus infestus Saturni cum ruet aestus’ 
with the commentary: ‘tunc erit Notus infestus, i ventus inter Austrum et Orientem qui 


Notus dicitur; erit contrarius et destructivus ex infectione constellacionis Saturni.’” 
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written some time after 1362. I shall endeavor to show in this paper that 
the Prologue and First Vision (Passus 1-1v) were written as late as May, 
1376. 

Tyrwhitt and Skeat insisted upon the date 1362 evidently because 
they felt that the recollection of the storm was so fresh in the mind of 
the poet. But I feel that there are the best reasons for holding the fresh- 
ness of the reference to the storm suspect. Of all the chroniclers of the 
storm cited by Tyrwhitt and Skeat only the author of the Eulogium His- 
toriarum and John of Bridlington made synchronous entries; the others 
either remembered the storm orcopied from earlier records.’ The references 
of the Walsingham and Thorn accounts have a sufficient freshness, yet one 
was probably written in the late seventies and the other in the nineties.‘ 
Furthermore, there is an entry,® made at least twenty years after this 
storm, which shows how it persisted in popular recollection; this entry is 
made in Balliol College MS. cxirx by one John Richesdale, the copyist 
of seventeen sermons therein preserved, who obligingly volunteers the 
information that the storm occurred before he was born!* To insist that 
the whole poem, or any part of the poem, was written within a year of 
the storm is, accordingly, to shoulder a painful burden of proof. On the 
other hand, there is to my mind so much allusion to men and events in 
the earlier portion of the poem that there is no alternative but a later 
date for the poem, or at least, for this earlier portion of the poem. 

In order to date the Prologue and Passus I-1v, I must present first 
my conception of the general purpose of the whole poem—a purpose 
which the author used as a sort of cement to join the parts and give seem- 
ing unity to the whole—-and then put an historical interpretation upon 
the allegory of Passus 1 to Iv, which, if true, will establish the later date 
for this section of the poem. In the beginning I shall have to stress, un- 
fortunately, a good many obvious and familiar things. 

“On a May morning,” the poet tells us, “I went abroad in the world to 
hear wonders, but weary with wandering, I lay down by a burnside and 


3 Cf. Charles Gross, The Sources and Literature of English History (London, Longmans 
1915). Items 1845, 1861, 1771, 1787, 1770, 1026a, 2756; also p. 328. 

4 Ibid., items 1861 and 1845. 

5 Brought to my notice by a friend who prefers to remain anonymous. 

* H. C. Coxe, Catalogue of MSS. in the Colleges and Halls of Oxford, Pt. 1, pp. 46, 47; Cf. 
sub Item 1: “Sermo 17 est Outredi monachi Dunelmensis, S.T.P. in Universitat. Oxon. 
contra Fratres Minores. fol. 65. Habentur etiam quaedam rejectanea, partim meretric-, 
de vii peccatis mortalibus, etc. et ad fol. 65: Memorandum quod in die sabbati in festo sancti 
mauri abbatis mensi Janurii anno domini Millesimo ccc.™lxi° fuit ventus validus per totam 
orbem. ante quem ventum validum die sancti Marci proximo precedenti fui ego. Io. R. natus, 
M. ter. C Lux lxxix Simon Can. decapitatur, mors communis in M.C. ter fuit L. minus 
uno. Dominus Jo. Richesdale rector et parochus de Rodemanton.” 
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had a marvelous dream.” It has been thought by some scholars that the 
poet or dreamer was a hermit, becausé he tells us (line 3) that he clad 
himself as a hermit for his wandering. But I am certain that he was no 
such ascetic. To begin with, never does he speak with too great admira- 
tion for the hermits as a class. Instead, in lines 49-54, he tells us they are 
“long lubbers, given to venerie, and loath to work.” In the second place, 
it is while ‘‘in a habite of an hermite unholy of werkes” that he has what 
we would term “‘a bad dream.” Was this dream the result of the habit 
he assumed and of his futile wandering in the world merely to hear 
“‘wondres’’? 

Clad thus as an idle person, he dreamed of a “Tour on a Toft,” of “a 
Deop Dale bineothe” with a “dungeon ther-inne” and of “a Feir Feld 
ful of Folk (11.12-19).” The Land of the Tower is Paradise, of course; 
the Deep Dale must be hell; and the Field full of Folk is evidently this 
world. In the world the dreamer saw that some people worked, but that 
the majority were jesters, slanderers, false beggars, and idle churchmen 
—pilgrims and palmers who went to Rome, friars who glozed the Gospel 
for money, and, worst of all, parish priests who go to London to sing for 
Simony, for “silver is sweet.” (ll. 37-108) 

No wonder, then, that Holy Church should appear to this idle dreamer 
and rebuke him: 

Son, sleepest thou? Seest thou these people— 
How busy they all be about the Mass? 
[Indeed,] the most part of the people who dwell now on earth, 
Worship entirely in this world . . . Of heaven 
They take no more care than here [in your dream]. 
A. 1. 3-9 


Because Holy Church addresses the dreamer as “Son,’’ we may be sure, 
at least, that he was a good Catholic. From the fact that she makes the 
general neglect of the Mass of consequence to him, we might with cau- 
tion assume that he was in Holy Orders. This much it is fair to presume 
about the dreamer. All this, however, points to the dreamer as a real per- 
son, as the poet. But is it not possible that he has an allegorical signifi- 
cance as well? 
From the A-text, Passus vim, ll. 42-43, we know that the poet and 

dreamer’s name is Will: 

Then were the merchants merry and wept for joy 

And gave Will for his writing woollen clothes. 


Let us grant that perhaps the dreamer’s actual name was Will, but does 
that concession preclude the possibility that the dreamer himself has no 
allegorical significance? Why should we not look upon him as a represen- 
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tation of the slumbering human Will (or Free Will) which should be ex- 
erted in works for Catholicism? Such a suggestion has never before been 
made, but the notion that the dreamer may be both an allegorical and 
an historical personage is not out of keeping with other accepted inter- 
pretations of the poem. Thus Piers the Ploughman himself allegorically 
represents the Good Christian who knows the way to Saint Truth by 
works; historically he stands (so the poet tells us: Petrus est Christus) for 
Christ. Double-barrelled allegory was a common enough convention in 
medieval poetry. Professor Jefferson B. Fletcher has made this abun-| 
dantly clear in his study of The Pearl (JEGP, xx, 1-22). 

Slumbering Will, then, both a specific Catholic poet and a human fac- 
ulty, has a dream of the ills of this world and their cure. This is as simple 
a statement of the intention of the poem as I can phrase. Yet I think the 
poet outdoes me in the matter of simplicity. He finds his panacea for the 
planetary sickness in work. His text is: “If any one will not work, neither 
shall he eat.”’ (2 Thessalonians iii, 10). It is this remedy which he urges 
from the first line of the Prologue to the final Explicit. 

To paraphrase the poet, then, Works are the Cure of the World. This 
makes the complete poem on the side of pure allegory a long and power- 
ful attack upon the transcendant theological doctrine of the day. That 
doctrine had been stated by Thomas Bradwardine, who asserted that 
salvation is bestowed through the free grace of God instead of being 
achieved by any merits. The author of Piers Ploughman, on the con- 
trary, believes in man’s free will and consequently in the positive merit 
obtainable by right conduct and good works. Not only does he press this 
theme throughout the poem proper, but it is even more his concern in 
the added Vitae of Do-wel, Do-bet, and Do-best. This is the theme which 
cements together the parts of the poem and gives the whole a seeming 
unity. : 

But interesting as all this unquestionably is, it is of far less appeal to 
the modern reader than the historical side of the poet’s allegory, and for 
that reason I abandon further discussion of it in this paper. Let us turn 
from the program which the poet maps out for the abstract faculty to 
that which he outlines for his own slumbering Will, who, as I have said, 
is a real person and a devout Catholic. How shall Will act in his present- 
day world, a world which, I am about to show, was full of scandal and 
corruption? 

From the evidence of innumerable lines, I draw the answer: The devout 
Catholic must rally to the Church and the Church Party. 

+ In 1371, we may recall, William Wykeham, bishop of Winchester, had 
been forced out of the chancellorship by the party of John of Gaunt. With 
the retirement of Wykeham, the Church lost complete control of the af- 
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fairs of the state and was destined never again to regain it. Not until 
1376 did those in power venture to call a parliament, and not until that 
parliament had begun to sit was any attempt made to check the liberties 
taken by Lancaster’s henchmen with their new power. Aided by the 
political enemies of Gaunt and a few patriotic Commoners, the Church 
scored a momentary triumph, from which, however, it was unable to 
reap any lasting gain. I believe the First Vision of Piers Ploughman was 
written while this parliament was in session with the purpose of encour- 
aging the investigators and with the aim of returning William Wykeham 
and the Church Party to power. 

The events of that parliament I can only summarize here. They are 
treated with considerable detail in a contemporary chronicle, found in 
the Rolls Series, written by an unknown monk of St. Albans. (Chronicon 
Angliae ab Anno Domini 1328 usque ad Annum 1388.) A comparison of 
this chronicle with Piers Ploughman should be made by every student of 
the poem. 

Commons had not the power nor the courage to attack John of Gaunt, 
but they were less hesitant with his minions. Led by Peter de la Mare, 
and prompted and supported by the Black Prince and Wykeham, they 
impeached Lord William Latimer, Vice-regent in Armorica, among other 
things, for taking bribes for the release of captured ships, and for selling 
the Castle of St. Saveur to the French and impeding the relief of Be- 
cherel. His sycophant, Richard Lyons, is brought to account with him 
for retaining fines paid in to the Crown by the merchants. Next, Sir 
Richard Stury is charged with lying to the King concerning the Com- 
mons and is banished the Court. Steps are taken against one Adam de 
Bury, a former mayor of London, for appropriating a share of the French 
king’s ransom, but he, fearing for his life, flees to Flanders. Finally, the 
Commons actually move against Alice Perrers, the chief tool of Gaunt 
and mistress to the King, through whom Gaunt works his will with the 
monarch. She, too, is banished. Parliament succeeds in appointing an 
advisory council to the King before it is dismissed on July 6, 1376. 

Throughout its course it has been thwarted at every possible turn: 
witnesses are bribed by Gaunt and Latimer; Thomas de Katringtone re- 
fuses to testify; Stury and Latimer laugh at their banishment; Edward 
III himself intercedes for his mistress. Once parliament is dismissed, its 
findings are voided by the insolence of its enemies. But it has dared 
highly; its example is ultimately responsible for the Revolt of 1381, when 
summary justice is at last done some of the rogues it has condemned. 

In this account are more than characters enough to fit the réles in 
Piers Ploughman of Lady Meed, False, Flattery, Liar, Guile, Simony, 
and Civil. It is for us to decide if Alice Perrers, John of Gaunt, Lord 
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Latimer, Richard Lyons, Sir Richard Stury, Adam de Bury, Lord Ne- 
ville, and the Archbishop of Canterbury are figured in the vices of the 
poem. 

Yet only a detailed study of the first four passus, particularly Passus 
11-Iv, will reveal whether or not any assignment of historicity to the 
characters of Piers Ploughman is justifiable. We may skip the A-text 
Prologue and Passus1 on the fair assumption that the picture of heaven 
and hell, of the Tower of Truth and the Deep Dale, contains little that 
may pertain to this life. Yet the passage (A. I. 59 ff.) wherein Holy 
Church answers the Dreamer’s question as to the significance of the 
dungeon in the Deep Dale may have some pertinence: 


“That is the Castle of Caro,” said she. “Whosoever happeneth therein 
May well regret that he was ever born, .. . 
Therein dwells a rascal named Wrong— 
Father of Falseness, he founded it himself.” 


The “Castle of Caro,” or the Castle of Flesh, suggests to me the lay po- 
litical party founded by John of Gaunt in opposition to the Church. 
Gaunt himself may be very well personified by Wrong. Gaunt is not 
tried for any crime by the Good Parliament, yet the author of the Chroni- 
con Angliae leaves us with the impression that he is the worst of the lot. 
The fact that Wrong is represented as the Father of False—whom we 
shall later see personifies Latimer—rather confirms us in this opinion. 

. . When Wrong definitely becomes Lucifer in the C-text, there is ap- 
pended the significant discussion relating to Lucifer’s love of the North 
and Holy Church’s cryptic refusal to explain that love: 

“Were it not for the Northern men I would tell you at once, 


But I will not risk my life,” said that lady wisely. 
(C.1. 115-116) 


Perhaps—let us go no further than perhaps—the Northern men were 
Gaunt, with his several well-known holdings in Lancashire and York- 
shire, and Lords Neville and Latimer, who were Yorkshire neighbors. 

But let us hasten to an examination of the more pertinent section of 
the poem. Passus 1 opens with an earnest request on the part of the 
Dreamer: 


“Teach me common sense that I may know False.” 

“Look on the left hand,’’ said she, ‘‘and see where he stands, 
Both False and Flattery and their whole crew!” 
I looked on the left hand as the lady bade me, 
Then was I aware of a woman wonderfully clad, 
Resplendent with the richest velvets on earth, 
And crowned with a crown as good as the king’s. 
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All her five fingers were circled with rings 
Of the most precious pearl that prince ever wore. 
In scarlet she rode, all threaded with gold, 
And no queen surpassed her who still is alive. 
“Who is this woman,” I asked, “thus wonderfully attired?” 
“That is Meed the Maiden,” said she, ‘“‘who has hindered me often 
And laughed with those nobles around her at my teaching.” 


False we may temporarily identify with Lord William Latimer, who was 
charged by the Commons with selling the Castle of St. Saveur to the 
enemy, and with impeding the relief of Becherel. Any doubt we may en- 
tertain in regard to this identification is dispelled by a later passage 
which apparently charges False specifically with military treason: 

That False is a faytur [traitor]. a faylere of werkes 

And a Bastard i-boren. of Belsabubbes kin. 

(A. 1, 99-100) 


From the fact that Flattery (Favvel) is here coupled with False, we may 
assume that Flattery represents Richard Lyons. Our chronicler has 
shown that he was implicated with Latimer in the misappropriation of 
a large levy made upon the merchants. Furthermore, Lyons’ hasty efforts 
to bribe both the Black Prince and Edward III are suggestive of that 
trait of character to which he owed his success. The epithet chosen by 
the poet appears to fit him like a glove. 

Let us assume that Lady Meed, so wonderfully clad, was Alice Per- 
rers. In the pocm, Lady Meed is “‘attached” in Westminster, tried and 
pardoned by the King. Let us assume that this has specific reference to 
the trial of Alice Perrers by the Good Parliament, in May, 1376. It was 
on “a Mayes morwnynge”’ (A. Pr. 5) that our wandering dreamer lay 
down upon Malvern Hills. Sometime in this month of May the Com- 
mons found Alice Perrers guilty of subverting justice in both the civil 
and ecclesiastical courts, and—despite the plea of the King—banished 
her from his presence. 

The fact that Lady Meed is crowned with a crown as good as the 
king’s, and the further fact that, 

Alle hir fyve fyngers were fretted with rynges, 
of the preciousest perre that prince wered evere, 


recall to our minds that on August 8, 1373, Edward III created a great 
sensation throughout the realm by giving all the jewels and other goods 
of his late queen to his mistress (Foedera m1, 989). Finally, the phrase, 
“the preciousest perre that prince wered evere,” appears to contain an 
obvious pun upon the name of Perrers.” 


7 Edward ITI had shown no partiality for Alice prior to 1368, the year before Philippa’s 
death. Cf. B. C. Hardy, Philippa of Hainault, p. 305. 
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We are quickly introduced to the action of the poem: 


Tomorrow the marriage will be made between Meed and False, 
Flattery with fair speech has brought them together, 
And Guile hath prevailed so that she has granted all his will, 
And all is Liar’s scheming that they should live together. 
(A. mm, 21-24) 
The passage may be interpreted in this fashion: 


Tomorrow Lord Latimer was due to come into all his ill-gotten gains, which 
Richard Lyons has been instrumental in procuring for him. Guile (Adam de 
Bury, whose crime in the matter of the French king’s ransom was earlier than 
these other offenses) began all this light-fingered business. Liar—Sir Richard 
Stury, “propter mendacium separatur a rege,” says the chronicle—is not only 
willing, but active, that Lord Latimer should retain his bad profit. 


Let me pause here to say that the identification of Guile as Adam de 
Bury is reinforced by the following letter which John Ball, “the crazy 
priest,” wrote to the commons of Essex: 


John Scep, som tyme Seynt Marie prest of Yorke, and now of Colchestre, greteth 
welle Johan Nameless, and Johan the Mullere, and Johan Cartere, and biddeth 
hem that thei ware of gyle in borugh, and stondith togeddir in Goddis name, and 
biddeth Piers Ploughman go to his work, etc. 


Here the warning and allusion to “‘Gyle in Borugh” appears to be a com- 
bination of the epithet which the poet had chosen to represent Mayor 
Adam de Bury and a pun upon the name, de Bury. 

The marriage having been decided upon, ‘‘Sir Simony is of-sent.to as- 
seale the chartes.” To discover who Sir Simony was, we must go beyond 
the Chronicon Angliae. From a slur upon the holiness of Simony (A. 1. 
111) and from the fact that no procedure is undertaken against him by 
the civil authorities in the poem (Cf. especially A. m. 178), we may infer 
that he is in Holy Orders. When one starts looking for a prominent 
churchman, allied to Gaunt, to whom the title Simony might be applied, 
one can hardly fail to notice Simon Sudbury, Archbishop of Canterbury. 
This man, who had danced attendance on the Papal court for years, was 
the ecclesiastic tool of Gaunt. (D.N.B.). He received his pall in Flanders, 
in 1375, while serving on a peace commission, his appointment to which 
he owed to the Duke. He incurred the enmity of the Commons for caus- 
ing the ‘‘magician”’ of Alice Perrers, a Dominican friar, to be remitted to 
the custody of his order, instead of having him burnt, and for not ex- 
communicating Alice herself for a breach of the oath she had taken on 
her banishment. At the meeting of the convocation, in January, 1377, 
he tried to oppose the demand of the clergy that William Wykeham, 
“then in disgrace, owing to the triumph of Lancaster,” should be called 
upon to attend, but was decisively beaten. These facts, none too perti- 
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nent here, make his identification more certain in the progress of the 
poem. 

But further identification of characters and events in Piers Ploughman, 
for lack of space, I must leave to the reader. The Chronicon Angliae is an 
easily accessible book. He will be delighted, I think, to try it as a key to 
the poem, for passage after passage of the chronicle tears the shroud from 
the verse. 

He will identify Truth, who, leaping astride his horse, rides to the court 
to warn Conscience of the scheming of this evil crew, as Sir Peter de la 
Mare. Conscience, a knight newly come from beyond the seas who will 
not be bribed, and yet who has brought great plunder to Calais, is un- 
doubtedly the Black Prince. The Prince, it will be remembered, threw 
his whole influence in with the Commons and Wykeham in opposing 
Gaunt. Conscience is a good name for the Black Prince, whose very pres- 
ence in those latter days must have reminded the erring king of his 
earlier glory. 

Finally he will identify Reason, in all probability, as William Wyke- 
ham. In the poem the king sends for him at the advice of Conscience, 
promising that “he shall rule my realm.” (A. rv. 9). Wykeham, thus 
summoned, rides to court on the nag, Suffer-till-I-see-my-time, remind- 
ing us that he has been out of favor since 1371. The king welcomes him 
courteously, places him on a bench between himself and his son, and together 
they rule wisely for a long time (A. tv. 31-33). 

Yet in this final advocacy of the return of Wykeham to power alone 
is the poet untrue to fact. The Good Parliament did not make Wykeham 
sole advisor to the king but rather one of a council to aid the monarch. 
Consequently, I conclude that the poem must have been written just 
before this final step was taken in June, 1376.* I believe the first four 
Passus of Piers Ploughman were recited in the streets of London while 
the Good Parliament was sitting in order to influence it to this very end. 
That the politicians should have chosen a dream for this purpose is not 
so impossible as it might seem. Before the Good Parliament met in May, 
Sir Thomas de la Hoo had a vision which he reported to all the members. 
This vision, so the chronicler tells us, gave the Commons just the as- 
surance they needed that Heaven was interested in their cause. I take it 
that the poet of Piers Ploughman may have tried to duplicate the success 
of Sir Thomas de la Hoo? 

Oscar CARGILL 

New York University 

8 If Conscience is to be identified as the Black Prince, the poet must have completed the 


First Vision before the Prince began to sink in June, 1376. He died at Westminster on 
July 8, 1376. Cf. D.N.B. 





XXV 
PIERS PLOWMAN AND THE ROMAN DE FAUVEL 


HAT French literature exerted some influence upon the author! of 

Piers Plowman has been recognized since the time of Thomas War- 
ton, who, in his History of English Poetry, pointed out the similarity be- 
tween Langland’s vision of Antichrist and Huon de Méri’s Tournoie- 
ment del’ Antéchrist.2 This influence had not been examined with any par- 
ticularity, however, until Miss Dorothy Owen, of the University of Lon- 
don, made an illuminating study of Piers Plowman in comparison with 
some earlier and some contemporary French allegories. The French 
pieces used for this comparison are Le Roman de Carité by the Reclus 
de Moilliens; Le Songe d’Enfer by Raoul de Houdenc; Le Roman de la 
Rose; Huon de Méri’s Tournoiement de l Antéchrist; Rutebeuf’s Voie de 
Paradis; Guillaume de Deguileville’s Pélerinage de la Vie Humaine; Le 
Salut d’Enfer, and De Dame Guile.’ Miss Owen has shown certain cor- 
respondences between the English poem and the French allegories stud- 
ied, but in no case, I believe, has she been able to establish a definite 
connection. Students of Piers Plowman know, however, that it is very 
difficult to trace any of Langland’s allegories to certain sources. It is 
doubtful whether the source of any passage of considerable length in 
Piers Plowman has ever been convincingly identified. 

It is not, then, with the thought of establishing conclusively a direct 
influence or connection that I offer for consideration a French allegory 
which, so far as I know, has not hitherto been studied in relation to Piers 
Plowman: the early fourteenth-century poem, Le Roman de Fauvel.‘ 
This is a didactic piece in two parts, each of which is dated in its con- 
cluding lines. The first, according to the writer, was finished in 1310; the 
second, on the sixth day of December, 1314. The first makes little use 
of allegory; there the author sets forth the meaning and nature of ‘‘Fau- 


1 In this paper, I assume the correctness of the traditional view that William Langland 
wrote Piers the Plowman. 

2 This observation of Warton’s is cited by Miss Owen in her book entitled Piers Plow- 
man: A Comparison with some Earlier and Contemporary French Allegories (London, 1912), 
1. See Warton’s History of English Poetry, 1 (London, 1775), 285-286. The relevant pas- 
sages in Piers Plowman are to be found in Text B, xx, 50 ff. and Text C xxm, 51 ff. 

* Op. cit., pp. 1 ff. 

‘ Edited by A. Pey in the Jahrbuch fiir romanische und englische Litteratur, vu (1866); 
and by Arthur Langfors in the publications of the Société des Anciens Textes francais, 
Lxxm (1914-1919). It is the latter edition that has been used in preparing this paper. In 
the opening pages of the Introduction, M. Langfors gives an excellent résumé of the two 
parts of the Roman. I regret that Georg Déring’s dissertation, Die Personnamen in Lang- 
lands Piers the Plowman (Leipzig, 1922), is not available. 
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vel,”’ the horse symbolizing flattery and guile, and shows how all the 
world subjects itself to this pernicious beast. In the second part, the con- 
ception of Fauvel as a horse virtually disappears from view, and Fauvel 
is represented as a sort of prince or potentate, who, after consultation 
with his adherents, resolves to journey to Macrocosme to espouse For- 
tune, the ruler of that realm, in order that he may gain control of her 
wheel. He and his court make the journey only to find that Fortune con- 
siders herself far superior to Fauvel, and that the best she will do for 
him is to give him Vain Glory as a wife. 

It will be seen from this brief characterization of the two parts that 
they differ very greatly in the treatment of their subject. It is not sur- 
prising to learn that Fauvel, as well as the more famous Plowman, has 
become the center of an authorship controversy. It is true that the second 
part was undoubtedly written as a sequel to the first, a fact established 
by the opening lines of Part m1, and it is true that the writer of the sequel 
refers to it as his second book; but, on the other hand, linguistic differ- 
ences, as well as the difference of literary handling, appear.’ Furthermore, 
the author gives no indication of his name in Part 1. At the end of Part 
11 his signature is found in an enigma, which, according to the generally 
accepted solution offered by Gaston Paris,* is to be read Gervais du Bus. 
The writing of the two parts seems to have been separated by four years. 
A. Langfors, who has undoubtedly studied the Roman with more care 
than anyone else, makes no decided pronouncement in the matter, but 
favors the theory of single authorship,’ as does Ch. V. Langlois.* Gaston 
Paris® and E. Hoeppner”® find the probabilities on the side of two authors. 
A study of the language led M. R. Hess to decide for double rather than 
single authorship, but, as Langfors has pointed out, he did not base his 
study on a complete survey of the manuscripts." 

Fortunately, the question of authorship is of little concern here. It 
may be of some interest to observe that the author of Part 1, the more 
important section for this study, has been confidently identified as a Nor- 
man.” This identification, however, is of little real value for the present 


5 Langfors cites (op. cit., p. xl) M. R. Hess’s dissertation on the language, and states 
(p. lxiii) that Hess thought the author of the first part Picard; the author of the second, 
Norman. But Hess had not studied all the MSS. The title of Hess’s study is Der Roman 
de Fauvel (Studien siir Handschrift 146 der Nationalbibliothek zu Paris). Compare also E. 
Hoeppner’s review of Langfors’ edition, Romania, xtvt (1920), 426-433. 

® Histoire littéraire de la France, xxxtt, 136. 

1 Introduction, lxxiii-lxxvii. 

8 La Vie en France au moyen Age d’aprés quelques moralistes du temps (Paris, 1908), 278. 

* Histoire litiéraire de la France, xxx, 136. 

10 Romania, xtv1 (1920), 426-433. 

™ See Note 5. 2 Ch. V. Langlois, op. cit., 283-284. 
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purpose, for although it may be more likely that the author of Piers 
Plowman would have known Norman-French writings than any other 
French works, yet Gervais in all probability wrote in Paris, where he was 
notary of the King.” There is no ground for supposing that he ever 
visited England, nor, indeed, do we know that any manuscript of the 
Roman went to England. No one has advanced the theory that the 
author of Piers Plowman was at any time in France. 

In spite of these somewhat discouraging facts, I believe there is good 
reason for thinking that Langland had some knowledge of the allegory 
appearing in the second part of the Roman. I would not go so far as to 
say that he had actually read Gervais du Bus’s poem, but I am inclined 
to think he had. We know that much French literature was read in Eng- 
land, and we know that many manuscripts have perished." The fact, 
therefore, that no external evidence is forthcoming to support a theory 
of Langland’s familiarity with a certain French piece is not to be taken 
as proof of the negative. 

Every reader of Piers Plowman will remember that Favel is the chief 
abettor of Fals in the latter’s effort to wed Lady Meed.” Skeat has an 
interesting note on ‘‘Favel,” to the effect that the word is from the Latin 
fabula, and that it is here to be distinguished from the same word used 
to mean the name or the color of a horse.'® As the short summary of the 
Roman de Fauvel given above will have indicated, however, Fauvel is 
conceived both as a horse symbolic of deceit and as the young prince who 
wishes to marry Fortune. The editors of the New English Dictionary do 
not see the necessity of regarding “‘favel’”’ in the sense of deceit or flattery 
as a separate word. It is, of course, clear that, whatever the history of the 
word, Langland does not think of Favel as a horse, even in a symbolic 
way, for Favel is to ride up to London “on a feyre-speche.” (Text A, 
11, 140.) 

From the account of “favel’’ given in the New English Dictionary, one 
learns that it is derived from the Roman de Fauvel, and, further, one 
finds Langland put down as the first to use it in the sense of hypocrisy, 
or deceit. In every earlier case cited, it is merely the name of a horse. The 
expression “‘to curry favel”’ seems not to have arisen until after the time 
of Piers Plowman. According to Langfors, the writer of the French ro- 
mance was the first to employ fauvel, the masculine form of the word, to 


13 Thid. 4 Compare Miss Owen, op. cit., 9-10. 

16 The episode of Lady Meed is found in the A-text (E.E.T.S., 28), Passus m-1v; in the 
B-text (E.E.T.S., 38), Passus m-1v; in the C-text (E.E.T.S., 54) Passus m-v. The lines 
relating to Favel in the A-text, which, on account of its early date, I have used for the 
citations in this paper are as follows: 11, 6; 23; 38 f.; 52; 61; 113 f.; 128; 133; 140; 158; 168. 

16 Notes to the Text: A, B, and C, E.E.T.S., 67 (London, 1877), 42-43. 
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name a personification of deceit.” It would appear, then, that the particu- 
lar form “fauvel” in the sense of hypocrisy was first used in French litera- 
ture in 1310, and that Langland was the first to use the word in a similar 
way in English. If, as is generally believed, the A-text of Piers Plowman 
was written in the sixties, not more than half a century intervened be- 
tween the date of Gervais du Bus’s poem and the first text of Piers 
Plowman. It is true, however, that so far as the word “favel’’ is con- 
cerned, certain French pieces later than the Roman could have, and in- 
deed may have, given Langland the name and character of the powerful 
friend of Fals. But of the poems mentioned by Langfors in his introduc- 
tion to Fauvel, the “Dit de la queue de Renart’”® is the only one that 
offers a likely source. In the others, it is the idea of stroking or currying, 
“Fauvel” that is uppermost. The “Dit” is preserved in only one manu- 
script. 

There is, moreover, a certain special reason for believing that Lang- 
land knew the second part of the Roman de Fauvel, and that is the paral- 
lelism which Fauvel 11 offers to the Vision of Lady Meed.'* In Piers Plow- 
man, it will be remembered that Fals is betrothed to Lady Meed, but 
that just as the wedding is about to take place, Theology forbids the 
banns, saying that this marriage must not be consummated unless the 
sanction of the law can be obtained for it. Lady Meed, Fals, Favel, and 
all concerned then decide to go up to London in the hope of obtaining 
authority for the marriage. In the end, the King forbids the wedding and 
endeavors to marry Lady Meed to Conscience, who, however, refuses. 
Reason is summoned, and the accusation brought by Peace against 
Wrong then comes to the fore. Lady Meed, by offering Peace a bribe, 
incurs the King’s displeasure. The marriage does not take place. In 
Fauvel, as has been said, Fauvel travels to Macrocosme and proffers his 
hand to Fortune. With much indignation, Fortune refuses even to con- 
sider Fauvel as a suitor. She explains the nobility of her nature, and in 
the end offers Vaine Gloire to Fauvel. Fauvel is then married by the left 
hand to this lady, the spouse best suited to him. 

It will readily be seen that the “plots,” although not in exact corre- 
spondence with each other, are fundamentally alike. The similarities may 
best be shown, perhaps, by a parallel arrangement. 


17 Op. cit., cv. 

18 Ibid. civ-cviii. See especially cv-cvi for the “Dit.” The “Dit de la queue de Renart”’ 
appears in full in A. Jubinal’s Nouveau recueil de contes, dits, fabliaux, et autres pieces in- 
édites des XIII*, XIV*, XV® siécles, u (Paris, 1842), 88-95. 

19 Editions cited. 
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Piers Plowman 
Fals is betrothed to Lady Meed, 
who, in spite of her double nature, is of 
noble birth. (Text A, m1, 52 ff. and 83 
ff.) 


Fals, Lady Meed, and their retinue 
go to London to gain the consent of the 
King and the sanction of the law for 
their nuptials. (Text A, m, 158 ff.) 


Theology objects to the marriage of 
Meed and Fals for the reason that 
Meed is of noble extraction and worthy 
to wed as Truth wills rather than to 
espouse a “‘gylour.”’ (Text A, m1, 83 ff.) 


Fals flees away to the friars when he 
is warned that the King is about to 
cast him into prison, and probably 
even to hang him; he does not succeed 
in marrying Lady Meed. (Text A, m1, 
186 ff.) 


The double nature of Meed is set 
forth at some length by Conscience; 
and Meed and her attributes are much 
discussed throughout the Vision. (Text 
A, m1, 221 ff.) 


Fauvel 


Fauvel wishes to marry Fortune, 
whose nature, according to her exposi- 
tion, is noble: she professes herself the 
true daughter of the Everlasting King. 
(2166 ff.) 

Fauvel and his adherents journey to 
Macrocosme that Fauvel may wed 
Fortune. (1837 ff.) 


Fortune refuses to marry Fauvel on 
the ground that she is daughter of the 
Everlasting King, and that the first of 
her four names, indeed her right name, 
is Providence. (2254 ff.) 


Fauvel does not succed in marrying 
Fortune. (3185 ff.) 


The traditional aspect of Fortune, 
beautiful on one side, hideous on the 
other, is given (1906 ff.) and the four 
names of Fortune are explained in de- 
tail. (2260 ff.) 


In both cases an unworthy person wishes to marry a wife who, judged 
by one side of her nature, is not his superior, but who, if other aspects 
of her character be considered, is much above him. In both cases a long 
journey is made by the hero and his followers for the sake of the prospec- 
tive wedding. In neither instance does the intended wedding take place. 
Lady Meed and Fortune are similar in their double nature, although, of 
course, Fortune is the more powerful. These parallels, taken together 
with the use of the name, Favel, for the personification of deceit or flat- 
tery, constitute a strong probability that Langland knew the Roman de 


Fauvel. 
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XXVI 
WHO IS PIERS PLOWMAN? 


I 


ERHAPS no character in English Literature commissioned by his 

author to be the title bearer of his work has fulfilled his commission 
more effectively than Piers the Plowman. Even to the layman, ungiven 
to “Lettrure and longe studie,” there is pleasant connotation in the 
name, while to the scholar, moving in the uncertainties of authorship 
and text, the title of Piers the Plowman and the central importance of his 
figure in the poem stand as one thing sure. Still one may ask questions. 
Just why should this poem of political and religious satire have been 
called the vision or book concerning Piers the Plowman? From the angle 
of his presence in the action of the poem, he is but a minor character. 
Conscience, Kynde Witte, and Longe Wille, any of them are more con- 
sistently recurrent. Just who is Piers anyway? And what is his signifi- 
cance in the poem?! 

As with many another query in the field of English Literature, the 
answer may begin with Skeat. He, in the preface to his first edition of 
Piers the Plowman, summarized the significance of Piers as being in the 
Visio ‘“‘no more than the type of ideal honest man . . . so dear to God the 
Father on account of his unswerving integrity and faithfulness that he is 
actually qualified to guide the pilgrims . . . on a search for Truth” and 
explained him in the Vita as the result of the author’s perception “that 
the true guide to God the Father. . . had already come to men in the 
person of Jesus who must therefore be his true Piers.”” And though the 
central import of this interpretation has been accepted by subsequent 
writers on the poem, it is obvious to any reader of the work that it is 
somewhat inadequate. In the first place such an interpretation allows for 

' only two of the multifarious réles which Piers actually assumes through- 
out the poem. In the second place it suggests that there is an abrupt and 
| definitive transition from the plowman of the earlier passus to the Christ 
of the later, a suggestion the text itself hardly warrants.? And more than 
either it makes no suggestion for any organic unity which might underlie 
the apparent variations and transitions of the réle. Certainly Piers is 


1 The author wishes to express his thanks to Dr. H. W. Wells of Columbia University 
for his valuable criticisms and suggestions in the preparation of this article. 

? Skeat’s interpretation of this réle is accepted in principle by Jusserand, Ten Brink, 
Morley, J. E. Wells, and Manley. Both Morley and Wells imply, however, that the transi- 
tion is not a hard and fast one, Morley characterizing it as a rise from the former to the 
latter. 
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something more in the Visio than merely an ideal honest laborer, and 
certainly in the Vita he is often something less than Christ. If his pre- 
dominating réle in the Visio is that of a plowman, he has at times, as 
we shall see, attributes rather of the overseer and landlord, of the civil 
and ecclesiastical ruler, of the saviour of man, and of the entire race it- 
self. Nor are such attributes foreign to him in the Vita. If the most im- 
portant designation here is the incarnate Son of God, the plowman Piers 
and the laborer, the ruler and ecclesiastic, the racial aggregate are not 
forgotten. And any formula attempting to establish the identity and 
significance of Piers must, to be adequate, allow not only for select as- 
pects, important though they may be, but for all the diverse variants of 
this interesting réle. 

The question of who Piers is involves first of all the question of the 
unity or disparateness of these variants in the Piers symbol. Is he a plow- 
man, a magistrate, the holy see, humanity, in a somewhat haphazard 
and confusing fashion, owing his varied forms merely to the undisciplined 
fancy of the author, who uses him when he thinks about it and then for- 
gets about him at intervals, only to call him back in a new dress? Oris 
there in the conception of the Piers symbol an essential unity in which 
these varied aspects find logical existence and correlation? 

There are two factors in medieval thought and religion that relate 
directly to this question. The first has to do with the relation between 
the two most diverse réles of Piers in the poem, i.e., those of man and 
Christ. If we may assume for Piers such réles as plowman, king, over- 
lord, the pope, St. Peter, and Adam, at this point of the argument (al- 
lowing the verity of their existence to wait until a later division of the 
article) we may note that all such réles have in common their humanity, 
and that they are but individual members of the larger aspect which 
Piers sometimes assumes—man as a race. His réle as Christ, however, 
distinctly adds another element, i.e., the divine. Now the modern mind, 
having relegated the mystery of the twofold nature of Christ to the realm 
of religious fancy, is not apt to feel perturbed by a consanguineous asso- 
ciation of Christ with an ideal honest man, such as Piers is, whatever 
station in life he assumes. But to the author of the poem and to his 
medieval reader such an association was possible only because the human- 
ness of Christ was a vital and dynamic fact, grounded in the verity of 
an historic incarnation. The relation between Christ the saviour and man 
whom he came to save had been made for the medieval mind a very ac- 
tual one—Christ was as human as he was divine. Testifying to this is the 
medieval distinction between the terms Son of God, the second part of 
the Trinity, Jesus, the human being in whom God became incarnate, and 
Christ, the proper designation for the resulting union of Godhead and 
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manhood.’ That the author of Piers the Plowman felt the vitality of such 
distinctions is apparent from the use he makes of them in his own poem. 
Especially is this true of those passus in which we are told of Christ’s 
life, death, and victory over hell, a passage sometimes referred to as the 
triumph of Piers the Plowman. Here there is a definite distinction be- 
tween the Son of God, the second part of the Trinity, and Piers as man, 
in whose armor, that is in whose flesh and blood, the Son of God fought. 
At the opening of the Lenten dream the dreamer sees come riding ‘‘one 
sembable to the Samaritan,” who (we have been told in the preceding 
passus) is the Son of God, and “some-del to Piers Plowman.” Faith an- 
swers the direct question of the dreamer concerning his identity, by say- 
ing: 
¥ This Iesus of his gentrice wole Iuste in Piers armes, 
In his helme and in his haberioun humana natura; 
That Cryst be noust biknowe here for consummatus deus,‘ 


And in the resurrection scene after the return of the soul of Christ from 
the harrowing of hell into the physical body of Jesus, the dreamer sees 
again one Piers the Plowman, covered with blood and bearing the cross 
of victory, “‘lyke in alle lymes to owre lorde Iesus.’*® 


Is this Iesus the Iuster? that Iuwes did to deth? 
Or it is Pieres the Plowman! who paynted him so rede? 


And Conscience answers: 
... ‘thise aren Pieres armes, 
His coloures and his cote-armure ac he that cometh so blody 
Is Cryst with his crosse conqueroure of Crystens. !* 


This passage indicates clearly upon what basis the author includes 
the figure of Christ within the Piers symbol. As the terms Christ and 
Jesus indicate here the Godhead of the suppositum, so Piers indicates 
the manhood. In so far as the Godhead assumed manhood in the in- 
carnation the symbol of Piers is applicable to Christ. 


* This distinction as made by Thomas Aquinas is as follows: “Nomina vero concreta 
supponunt hypostasim naturae; et ideo indifferenter praedicari possunt ea quae ad utram- 
que naturam pertinent, de nominibus concretis; sive illud nomen de quo dicuntur, det 
intelligere, utramque maturam, sicut hoc nomen Christus, in quo intelligitur et Divinitas 
urgens et humanitas uncta; sive solum divinam naturam, sicut hoc nomen Deus, vel Filius 
Dei; sive solumn naturam humanam, sicut hoc nomen homo, vel Jesus.”,—Summa The- 
ologica, Quaest. xvi. Art. v. 

* B xvm, 22-25. 

5 The author here seems to use the term Jesus as synonomous with the term Christ, 
though a distinction corresponding with the one in the quotation from Thomas Aquinas 
above is made in the lines immediately following. 

*B xix, 10-15. 
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There is in Thomas Aquinas an expression of this relation of Godhead 
and manhood in Christ and an interesting equivalent usage of the terms 
Jesus and Peter to designate the latter, that is suggestive at least of their 
similar usage in Piers the Plowman. 


. .. dictur autem quod Christus est homo, sicut et quod Christus est Deus. Deus 
autem significat habentem Deitatem, et homo significat habentem humanitatem. 
Aliter tamen habens humanitatem significatur per hoc nomen homo, et aliter per 
hoc nomen Jesus vel Petrus. Nam hoc nomen homo, importat habentem humani- 
tatem indistincte, sicut et hoc nomen Deus indistincte importat habentem Dei- 
tatem; hoc autem nomen Petrus vel Jesus, importat distincte habentem humani- 
tatem, scilicet sub determinatis individualibus proprietalibus; sicut et hoc nomen 
Filius Dei importat habentem Deitatem sub determinata proprietate personali.” 


The terms Jesus and Peter belong then to the entity of manhood and 
designate the unit of manhood in which the Son of God, a unit of the God- 
head, became incarnate. May not the applicability of Piers as a symbol / 
of Christ be then his humanity? In his human essence he was a blood 
brother to the laborer, the plowman, the king, and the pope, and alike 
reducible to the common denominator of man. The unity of the Piers 
symbol lies then, we may say, in the humanness of all of its variants. 
Piers is man. 

The second factor that will help us to understand the Piers character 
has to do with the diverse variants within the common symbol. If we 
assume that Piers is a symbol for man, we have left to deal with the 
phenomenon of the multifold aspects. If Piers in his generic aspect is 
man, he is often specifically a man or several men, each in his own way 
representative of the various spheres and activities which the race had 
developed for itself. We may ask then whether or not there is a principle 
underlying this transition from one réle to another or this merging of 
several réles in one. Why should Piers a laborer become a few lines later 
Piers an overseer, or how is it that he suggests now being the race and 
then again but one member of it, or that Piers the Christ and Piers the 
laborer give a common utterance fraught with meaning peculiar to each?® 
The answer here is to be found in the working method of the symbolism 
penetrating all phases of thought and artistic creation in the middle ages.® 
For the fourteenth-century mind every fact and event in nature or in 
scripture was but a symbol for a deeper meaning beyond and behind its 
reality, and duly contemplated opened pathways for the mind of man to 
penetrate the mysteries of the eternal story. Every such fact contem- 


7 Summa Theologica, Quaest. xvt, Art. v. 

* A case in point is B, v1, 133-134. There are many others. 

* For a brief but comprehensive introduction to the general question of symbolism in 
the Middle Ages. See H. O. Taylor, The Mediaeval Mind. 
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plated or expressed carried in addition to its palpable meaning, others 
more veiled and spiritual, and of even deeper verity than the obvious 
one. So firmly established was this approach to eternal verities through 
the symbol that the truths derived from such contemplation and the 
methods of attack became the subjects of extensive categories and gram- 
mars. Symbols were arbitrary, descriptive, or insight symbols according 
to their relation to the truths they revealed. The truths themselves were 
categorized as natural, moral, or divine, based upon whether they related 
to man’s relation to the natural world, man’s moral obligations to other 

,men, or man’s divine relation to his creator.!° Thomas Aquinas, for in- 
stance, lists such a catalogue of values. 


Secundum ergo quod ea quae veteris legis significant novae legis, est sensus al- 
legoricus; secundum vero quod ea quae in Christus sunt facta, vel in his qui per 
Christum significant, sunt signa eorum quae nos agere debemus, est sensus mor- 
alis; prout vero significant ea quae sunt in aeterna gloria est sensus anagogicus." 


Now to the author, Piers the Plowman was just such a symbol. He 
knew the story of man told in holy scripture and in theological tradition; 
he knew too, the men of his own fourteenth-century England. For man 
at his best he set the symbol of Piers, and then as he worked he allowed 
Piers to become plowman and overseer, pilgrim and prophet, secular 
king and holy see, the race of Adam or its redeemer as he saw in the vari- 
ous réles the truths he meant to convey. In the plowman was one truth, 
in the pope was another, and Piers was made to speak them in order for 
one and yet all. 

Indeed the words of Thomas Aquinas quoted above are in principle 
quite as applicable to the poem Piers the Plowman as they are to the holy 
scripture. Piers is to be interpreted quite in the manner of the medieval 
interpretation of the Old Testament fathers. Piers is allegorically a 

/ symbol for man the race. The Piers who signifies the things we ought to 
do, i.e., the perfect laborer, the charitable lord, the righteous magistrate, 
and the conscientious pope, is the symbol on its moral interpretation, and 
the Piers-Christ who guides man to God is the anagogical revelation of 
man’s redemption through Christ. As the story of man in the scriptures 
had its multifold meanings, so the story of Piers is multifold in its teach- 
ings. 

There is, of course, something illogical to the modern mind in such a 


10 Formally they were known as interpreting the symbol on its allegorical, tropological, 
or anogogical level. For a very able and illuminating discussion of the medieval symbolism 
and its importance in medieval thought and literature, see H. Flanders Dunbar, Sym- 
bolism and Medieval Thought (Yale University Press, 1929). 

1 Summa Theologica, Quaest. 1, Art. x. 
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conception and in such multiplicity of meanings. The procedure can not 
be reduced to any exact scientific principles. Where there are many inter- 
pretations the modern mind insists on asking which one. To the medieval 
mind, looking not for one but for many, the question was irrelevant. In 
the merging and superimposing of meanings the modern mind asks by 
what logic are these things done. To the medieval mind the only logic in- 
volved was one of suggestion, or intuition. It is well for the student re- 
peatedly to fortify himself with the words of Professor Taylor: ‘The 
Medieval man thought and felt in symbols, and the sequence of his 
thought moved as frequently from symbol to symbol as from fact to 
fact.” 

It is only in the recognition of these principles, it seems to me, that 
we can form an accurate opinion as to the conception of Piers in the mind 
of the author or his meaning for the medieval reader. If once more we 
may propose an answer to our original question, we may say that Piers 
is a symbol of the human race. That he is a symbol too, for a laborer, an 
overseer, a king, the pope, Adam, St. Peter, and Christ, sometimes in- 
dividually, sometimes compositely. That in their humanness lies their 
unity and that in their symbolism for man lies their divergence. 

The organization of this paper has necessitated a general statement of 
the principles involved before any examination of the text of the poem 
itself could be presented. In doing so it has been practical to assume an 
interpretation of Piers as.a multifold character, before actually present- 
ing the evidence. It is now necessary to examine the various aspects of 
Piers throughout the several episodes in which he appears or in which 
reference is made to him, to show how they relate to the principles sug- 
gested above, and to draw from them our conception of the Piers char- 
acter and his general relation to the poem of Piers the Plowman. 


II 


For the sake of clarity we may divide our study of that part of the 
poem relating to Piers into (a) those passus or visions where Piers ap- 
pears as an actual character, and (b) those passus or visions in which 
reference is made to Piers, but in which he does not actually appear as a 
character. 

Piers assumes the rdle of a character in four of the visions.“ We may 
group these passages as the episode of the pilgrimage to Truth, the epi- 
sode of Hunger, the episode of the pardons, the brief episode in the C- 
text of Piers at the dinner of the Friar, the vision of the Tree of Charity, 

2 The Mediaeval Mind, 1, 43. 

18 The second vision, B, v, v1, vit; the sixth vision, C xv1; the seventh vision, B xv1; 
and the tenth vision, B xrx. 
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and the episode of Pentecost. In each case a character called Piers is 
present and assumes an active réle in the vision. 

(a) The piligrimage episode, chronologically the first, is as strategic 
as any for our purpose. The incident itself relates simply. After the open- 
ing passus concerning the field-of-folk, the trial of Lady Mede, and the 
confession of the seven deadly sins, 


A thousand of men tho thrungen togyderes; 
Criede vpward to Cryst and to his clene moder 
To haue grace to go with hem Treuthe to seke. 


Because they had no guide, they blindly “blustreden forth as bestes 
ouer bankes and hilles” until they met a pilgrim who though he had 
many “signes of Synay and shelle of Galice’’ knew nothing at all of 
the great Saint Treuthe. Then one a plowman swore by St. Peter and 
“put forth his hed.” ste knew Treuthe for Treuthe was his master who 
paid him promptly for his faithful services. The pilgrims proffer him a 
reward if he will guide them to the dwelling place of Treuthe, but he re- 
jects it angrily, for Treuthe would love him less if he took hire. Then he 
sets them the way. It runs through Meekness into Conscience, through 
the Ten Commandment country of “berghes and brakes’”’ to the court of 
Truth, whose walls are of Wit and whose mote is of Mercy. The castle is 
buttressed by Bileve-so and roofed with Love. Grace is the gate-keeper 
and Amende-you lifts the Wicket, but Mercy is the maid, who has might 
over all. 

A cutpurse objects that he has no kin there, and an apeward likewise; 
a pardoner sends for his brevets and his bull, and a common woman joins 
his company. 

The significance of the story is less simple however than the mere tale, 
and the conventional interpretation of Piers as a simple plowman, point- 
ing the way out to the author’s fourteenth-century world, is almost at 
once inadequate. The thousand of men thronging together and crying 
to God may represent fourteenth-century England, but they also rep- 
resent the human race. The plowman who “put forth his hed”’ is also a 
Nazarene carpenter, who also came from among men to show men the 
way to God. He too, was a plowman, though of the heart of man, and a 
perfect laborer whose will was submission to the will of the Father. He 
it was who gave himself willingly and without hope of gain to show men 
the way to God; he who came to fulfil the Old Law and lead men to God 
through the mercy of the New. If in simple aspect the story is that of a 
loyal plowman teaching his fellows the way to truth, the deeper signifi- 
cance of the incident lies in the moral teaching of the great plowman who 


“4 B v, 517-520. 
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gave himself unselfishly and without reward, and in the divine revelation 
of the mission of the Son of God among men. Which is to say as far as our 
interpretation of the symbol goes, that the réle of Piers here in its very 
inception is more than that of a mere plowman. It is a symbol of multi- 
fold aspect revealing multifold truth. 

There is at least one other aspect of Piers in this pilgrimage episode 
that merits attention in our consideration. His commission to both “sowe 
and to sette the while he might swynke”’ is reminiscent of God’s words to 
Adam, and Piers in the immediate lines is less a plowman or Christ than ' 
he is the race. He “dykes” and “delves,” he plants and harvests, he is a 
tailor, a tinker, and a weaver. All of these aspects we have noticed are 
important. We shall find them repeated throughout the poem. 

The next passus, which has for its central interest the episode with 
Hunger, is somewhat more complicated in story. We have not yet fin- 
ished with the idea of a pilgrimage, though it is a new kind of pilgrimage 
that now concerns us, for the word pilgrim as well as Piers is a symbol for 
many truths. Before it was a pilgrimage of man in search of God, now it 
is the pilgrimage of men in this life between the deep dale and high tower. 
Before Piers and his followers may see God, they have a half-acre to 
plow. To facilitate matters Piers sets them to work, each according to 
his station. With the knights he makes a covenant to supply them with 
sustenance in return for protection for himself and the church. When he 
becomes old and the pilgrimage of death (still another aspect of the pil- 
grimage symbol) awaits him, he writes his bequest. With the idea of 
death and the final pilgrimage, we have, however, gotten ahead of the 
story, so we return to the time when Piers and his followers are at work. 
At high prime Piers leaves the plow to supervise the work of others. Un- 
fortunately he finds many wasters and gluttons who eat, but who do not 
produce. His rebuke to them ends in a quarrel, and when the Knight 
proves himself incapable of performing his part of the covenant he has 
with Piers, the latter perforce “houped after Hunger” and famine re- 
sults. Only an old loaf of pea-bread saved Wastour from death and the 
insolent Britoner “loked like a lanterne al his life after.” But Hunger 
drives men to work and then there is food enough. Piers learns two im- 
portant principles from Hunger, and then he with the help of his neigh- 
bors feeds him and succeeds in putting him to sleep, only to find, of 
course, that once Hunger has been put to sleep, there are wasters and 
gluttons anew. i. 

The réle of Piers need to be indicated in some detail. The predominat- 
ing one is certainly the one already indicated in the earlier episode, that 
of man on his pilgrimage of life. It is Piers and his fellows who have the 
half-acre to plow ere they turn home in old age to the final pilgrimage 
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to heaven. It is out of the experience of the race that the task of each 
has been assigned according to his station. It is man who is married to 
Worche-whan-tyme-is, whose daughter is Do-rizte-so-or-thy-dame-shall- 
the-beat, whose son is Suffre-thi-souerrynes-to-hauen-their-wille-deme- 
them-nouzte-for-if-thow-doste-thow-shalt-it-dere-abugge. It must have 
been man himself who when the gluttons and wasters lived upon the fat 
of the land “houped after Hunger,” as it was man who after the famine 
with its lesson of moderation and its dictum of charity for the infirm, but 
only “horse-bread”’ and beans for the idle, had learned a little, and could 
say sometime later," 


I shall cessen of my sowyng and swynk noust so harde, 
Ne about my bely-ioye so bisi be namore! 


And it is man who has perennially found that when food is plentiful and 
Hunger put to sleep, the idlers and wasters return ever again. 

If however the predominating aspect of Piers is the race, the réle of 
Piers narrows somewhat at times. It is more properly the function of the 
state to set “each man in his manere”’ and to covenant with the Knights 
to keep the church and commons from wastours and wicked men and the 
fields from foxes and boars in exchange for their livelihood off the land. 
Or did the fourteenth-century Englishman feel the social and political 
status as ancient and ordered as society itself? It is in the function of an 
overseer or Lord of a manor that Piers lets the plow stand to oversee the 
work of others, to reprove the idle and those who feign infirmity, but to 
feed the poor and needy. 


And yf thow be of power Peers, ich the rede, 

Alle that greden at they gate for godes loue, after fode, 

Parte with hem of thy payn of potage other of souel, 

Lene hem som of thy loof thauh thou the lasse chewe. 

And thauh lyers and lacchedrawers and lolleres knocke, 

Let hem abyde tyl the bord be drawe ac bere hem none cromes, 
Til alle thyn nedy neihebores haue none ymaked."* 


It is too, in the function of a baron or king that Piers after the famine 
is over realizes anew that it was the “defaute of her food” that put this 
folk ‘‘at my will’ and ponders how he might “‘amaistrien hem and make 
hem to worche.” 
There are too, several places in the episode where the Piers réle defi- 
nitely suggests being that of Christ. The Piers of the passage beginning 
And I shal apparaille me, (quod Perkyn) in pilgrimes wise, 
And wende with 3ow I wil til we fynde Treuthe."” 


4% B vu, 117-118. 16 C rx, 284-290. 17 B v1, 59-60. 
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is more than the laborer, he is also the Son of God who became man to 
lead man to God. It is he to whom Truth told once that “Iake the ioge- 
loure, Ionet of the stues, Danyel the dysplayer, Denote the Bawde, 
Frere the faytoure and folke of his ordre’’ were blotted out of the book 
of life, a statement that becomes the precedent for refusing them ma- 
terial sustenance unless they reform their ways. Likewise the overseer 
who at high prime leaves the plow 


To oversen hem hym-self and who-so bet wrou3te, 
He shulde be huyred ther-after whan hervest-tyme come."® 


represents the Christ, who shall come at the last day to judge the quick 
and the dead. And the lines 


And I am his olde hyne and hi3te hym to warne 
Which thei were in this worlde his werkemen appeyred.'® 


are certainly suggestive of the pope or church. 

We have then in this single episode at least six varying aspects of the 
Piers réle, i.e., the race, individual man at death writing his bequest, an 
overseer on a manor ordering his laborers, the head of a state governing 
society, the church with her spiritual charge, and Christ the great pil- 
grim leading man to God. It would be perhaps impossible to indicate 
all of the truths the symbol of Piers yields in this episode in all its vari- 
ants. One may note, however, to suggest only the most obvious of them, 
such material truths in Piers as the allegorical figure for the race, as the 
classes of society, the division of labor, the relation of industry to pro- 
duction, of moderation to health, such moral truths in Piers as repre- 
sentative of man in the functions of society as the care for the sick and 
the infirm, the support of the church, the maintenance of justice, the 
commendation of honest neighborliness, and such divine truths in Piers 
as Christ, as the incarnation, the stewardship of the church, the final 
judgment of man, and the equality in heaven. 

The next episode is the one dealing with pardons. In simple outline 
Piers, still tilling his half-acre, is sent a pardon by Truth for “hym, and 
for his heires for euermore after.” Included in it are all “kinges and 
knightes that kepen holycherche, and ryztfullych in reumes reulen the 
peple” and “‘bisshopes yblessed if thei ben as thei shulden,”’ and 


Alle lybbing laboreres that lyuen with hondes, 

That trewlich taken and trewlich wynnen, 

And lyuen in loue and in lawe for her lowe hertis, 
Haueth the same absolucion that sent was to Peres.” 


8 B vi, 115-116. 19 B vi, 133-134. 20 B vu, 62-65. 
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Merchants are not in the bull, but they have a gloss in the margin and 
some letters under seal. Men of law, especially those pleading for re- 
ward have no pardon, and beggars and “‘lolleres” unless honestly in need 
“beth nouzte in the bulle.’”’ There is great rejoicing among all included 
and the merchants praise Piers for purchasing this bull. Then a bit later 
a priest, in a dramatic moment, reduces the pardon to its first principle of 


Dowel, and haue wel and god shal haue thi sowle, 
And do yuel, and haue yuel hope thow non other 
But after thi ded-day the deuel shal haue thi sowle!” 


And Piers in the A and B version of the episode for ‘“‘pure tene” pulls the 
pardon in two. 

The significance of Piers is here less complicated than in the preceding 
episode. In simple aspect Piers is a laborer who is the recipient of a bull 
from the pope. He is more than that, however; Piers is also man, who 
while tilling his half-acre, was sent a pardon from God in the form of his 
son. And when the merchants praise him for purchasing the pardon, he is 
not only the laborer but also Christ, who gave his life for man. The in- 
cident of the tearing of the pardon is in simple aspect probably nothing 
more than the portrayal of a contemporary incident. Many a poor plow- 
man in the indulgence traffic of the middle ages must have been imposed 
upon by unscrupulous pardoners, who preyed upon their gullible mar- 
ket with unwarranted eloquence as they went about vending their forged 
drafts on the heavenly exchequer. Many a poor plowman when informed 
of the imposition, must in chagrin have torn his pardon in two. On the 
other hand it is quite within the spirit of the poem and the general 
method of the author to suppose the inclusion of the incident because 
the author saw in it a deeper truth he meant to convey. Theologically 
men held a pardon from God in the atonement of Christ, but as the 
years went on men came more and more to rely on that pardon and less 
and less on the merits of their own deeds until they indeed believed them- 
selves saved by it irrespective of their conduct. Though they were liars, 
bribetakers, wasters, and gluttons, they rejoiced with the faithful kings, 
knights, and bishops, until they in their own deception of themselves 
had destroyed any probability of receiving the grace which Christ’s 
atonement had provided for them. And the plowman tearing his pardon 
was perhaps to be symbolic of how utterly futile the author felt men had 
made the atonement by their own lives, a view certainly not out of har- 
mony with the note of despair on which the poem itself ends later on. 
Whether or not such an extreme interpretation is justified, it is apparent 
that the episode, as those preceding it, is one of multifold aspect. In ad- 


2 B vu, 113-115. 
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dition to the moral lesson of the abuse of pardons, there is the revelation 
of the divine redemption of man in the pardon of Christ. 

There are three distinct appearances of Piers as a character in the por- 
tion of the poem known as the Vita. The first, peculiar to the C text, is on 
the occasion when Conscience and Clergy take the dreamer to dine with 
a friar. As they are sitting down to meat, a minstrel at the gate, one 
Patience, joins them, and is seated opposite the dreamer at a side table. 
When the conversation after dinner has turned to the quest of Dowel, 
Dobet, and Dobest, Piers Plowman himself suddenly appears in the 
midst of the assembly. He urges the power of love and patience in words 
with a Sinaic ring, and then mysteriously disappears. 

And whanne he hadde worded thus wiste no man after, 
Where Peers Plouhman by-cam so priueliche he wente.* 


The relation between Patience and Piers is not quite clear from the con- 

text. In the B-text it is Patience who plays the réle allotted here to 

Piers, and there is, at least, a suggestion that the two réles are identical. . 
At any rate in this incident so strongly remindful of the road to Emmaus 

both Patience and Piers obviously represent Christ. The incident as a 

whole is too brief and indefinite to add very much to our understanding 

of the Piers symbol. Perhaps the most interesting feature about it is this 

merging of the figures of Patience and Piers, which is only another il- 

lustration of the general method of the author. 

The second appearance of Piers as a character in the Vita is in the 
vision of the Tree of Charity. Though there is a divergence in the C and 
B texts in the identity of the guide, the vision is otherwise essentially 
the same. The dreamer beholds the Tree of Charity or the Tree of True 
Love planted in the heart of man. The tree is sustained and upheld by 
the triple prop of the Trinity and produces the fruit of chastity. While the 
dreamer is still gazing, the image shifts into one of the Tree of Life, 
whose fruit is the patriarchs and prophets of the Old Testament. When 
the Tree is shaken, the patriarchs and prophets fall into the hands of the 
Devil, who carries them off to the ‘“‘Lymbo inferni” from which they are 
rescued later by the Filius. In the B-text we are told that Piers Plowman 
is the guide showing the vision to the dreamer. It is he who rocks the 
Tree of Life when the patriarchs and the prophets fall into the hands of 
the Devil and he who cudgels the latter for his trouble. 


2 C xvi, 149-150. 

% There is, for instance, the casual introduction of the speech of Piers as if it were the 
not unexpected speech of an ordinary member of the assembly, though his mysterious dis- 
appearance is carefully noted. The figure of Patience, as suggested, is quite like that of 
Christ on the road to Emmaus. It was not until after the blessing of the bread, one recalls, 
that the disciples recognized who spoke to them. 
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The character of Piers as guide is an intricate one. It carries us back 
to the réles he appeared in, in the Visio; Piers is our guide in multifold 
aspect. First of all it is the Piers-Christ who is our guide to the Father. 
It is, however, in men that the Tree of Charity or True Love grows,” 
as it is in Piers as man that Christ the great Tree of Charity became in- 
carnate. Hence it is man that shows to us the divine, for it was in his own 
form that man once had the opportunity to see God. It is of Piers as the 
race that one may speak of the patriarchs and prophets of old as having 
been “Piers fruit the Plowman.” 

The incident in the B-text of Piers rocking the Tree of Life and then a 
minute later cudgeling the Devil for seizing the fruit thus shaken down, 
is an interesting version of the Eve and Mary relationship in medieval 
literature, and adds directly to our understanding of the Piers symbol. 
The meaning is obvious. As Adam the first man, brought death to man- 
kind, so Jesus another man, brought deliverence from death. Both Adam 
and Christ are here represented by the symbol of Piers; that is to say, 
Piers is both Adam and Christ, for he is man. Since this point is quite 
pertinent to our entire discussion, it will not be out of the way to quote 
an exact parallel from the medieval Stanzaic Life of Christ. 

by mon came deth to al his kynde, 


and dede schul rise withouten wer . 
thurgh him bodely, as I finde,* — 


The final actual appearance of Piers in the poem which we shall need 
to consider is the pentecostal episode. After the resurrection, Conscience 
tells the dreamer how Christ taught Dobest and gave to Piers power 


To bynde and to unbynde bothe here and elles-where, 
And assoille men of alle synes saue of dettes one.” 


A little later the dreamer sees the spiritus paraclitus descend on Piers and 
his fellows in the “lykeness of a ligtning.”” Grace bestows upon them the 
gifts of the faithful life in all its callings. Piers is created the “procurator 
and reve” of the physical church; he is given a team of “foure gret oxen”’ 
to plow the hearts of men, ‘‘foure stottis’’ to harrow after, four virtues 
to plant there, a house against the harvest, the “holicherche on Eng- 
lische,” and a cart “hyzte Cristendome to carye Pieres sheues.” Piers 
goes to the plow, and “‘Pruyde it aspyde, and gadered hym a grete oest”’ 
to overthrow Piers. Conscience counsels all Christian people to come into 
Unity and hold themselves safe, and with it the final appearance of Piers 


* B xvi, 13-14. 
% Edited by F. A. Foster for the E.E.T.S., 1926. Lines 7496-7500. 
% B xix, 184-185. 
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as a character in the poem ends. The passage is quite obvious and the 
meaning throughout allows of less multifold interpretation than many. 
Piers is first of all St. Peter, and thereafter he is the pope who inherited 
his power, “the procurator and reve of the physical church.” 

This completes a rather hurried survey of those parts of the poem in 
which Piers appears as an actual character. It has shown, it seems to me, 
that quite in accord with the principles suggested in the earlier part of 
the paper, the central and prevailing representation of Piers is man the 
race, and that within the generic symbol the representation sometimes 
narrows to a simple laborer, to an overseer or lord, to a king, to Adam, 
to St. Peter, to the pope, and to Christ. 

(b) We may next confine our attention to passages in the poem in 
which Piers is referred to either by the dreamer or by characters ap- 
pearing in the dream. In this case our interest will be to see whether or 
not the references to him corroborate in general such réles as we have 
found him assume when he appeared in the poem. If this is true, it would 
seem to be an additional warrant for our interpretation. 

There are no references to Piers in the Visio save those in the incidents 
where he himself appears, and the reference there is, of course, to the 
réle he has assumed in its immediate context. In the Vita our first refer- 
ence to him comes in the C-text in an incident already referred to. When 
the dreamer is dining with the friar in company with Conscience and 
Clergy, there is a stranger at the gate asking for charity. 


Pacience as a poure thyng cam and preide mete for charite, 
Ylike to Peers Plouhman as he a palmere were.?’ 


Our question is, of course, who is the Piers plowman to whom Patience is 
“ylike.” There are two réles of Piers to which there is an obvious like- 
ness. Patience was a palmer who wandered the continent of Europe; we 
have seen Piers as man, a pilgrim in this world between the deep dale 
and high tower. Patience came in poverty and humility, Piers as Christ 
had come likewise. 

Our next reference to Piers comes again in the C-text, when Con- 
science having forsaken the company of the friar and his books for the 
companionship of Patience, they meet one Activa-vita who is, as he 
he says, an apprentice to Piers Plowman. Again if we take only the more 
obvious suggestions of Activa-vita, we find the master of the apprentice 
one of multifold aspect. Activa-vita too, is a minstrel, type of the wan- 
derer, and thus an apprentice to Piers as man on his pilgrimage. How- 
ever he is also a wafer-seller, type of the food-provider, and thus an ap- 
prentice to Piers Plowman the laborer. Finally he comes “‘al]l peuple to 


7 C xvi, 33-34. 
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comfortye” and is a provider of wafers for the sacrament, and so an ap- 
prentice to the Piers as Christ, who had given his body. 

An interesting reference is the one in B passus xv (C xvii) where 
after a long discussion of abstractions, Anima finally tells the dreamer, 
who desires to know charity, that without the help of Piers Plowman his 
person can never be seen. Which is to say, had there been no incarna- 
tion all men would have been lost and should not see God. The B-text 
then goes on to quote Petrus, id est, Christus. This quotation was taken 
by Skeat as the key for the interpretation of the Piers symbol in the 
Vita, but, though it is obviously correct here, the applicability of the 
quotation to Piers at this point is no warrant for restricting the réle else- 
where to this one aspect of the symbol. 

There are a number of references to Piers by Concience in the post- 
pentecostal passage of B passus x1x (C xxi). Some of them refer to 
Piers the Christ and some of them to Piers the pope. Concience coun- 
sels all Christians to pray for peace in the barn of Piers Plowman, which 
is, of course, the church of Christ. Then he bids men come and receive 
the sacrament. 


Here is bred yblessed and goddes body ther-vnder. 
Grace thorw goddes worde gaue Pieres power, 
And myztes to maken it and men to ete it after,”* 


Here Piers is the pope and those to whom his power is delegated. How- 
ever, only three lines later Concience again refers to the Piers-Christ in 
his invitation to all those “that hadde ypayed to Pieres pardoun the 
Plowman, redde quod debes.” 

One of the most interesting of all references to Piers comes in the 
abrupt tirade of the “lewd vicar’’ against the pope’s cardinals, who make 
the country the worse for their sojourn in it. In an apocalyptical passage 
he asks that they hold themselves at Avignon or Rome, that Concience 
stay at the king’s court, that Grace be the guide for all clerks, and that 
the Piers-Christ with “his news plow and eke with his olde”’ be emperor 
of all the world. Then he concludes with a direct admonition for the pope. 


Inparfyt is that pope that al peple shulde helpe, 

And sendeth hem that sleeth suche as he shulde saue; 

And wel worth Piers the Plowman that pursueth god in doynge, 
Qui pluit super iustos et iniustos at ones, 

And sent the sonne to saue a cursed mannes tilthe, 

As bry3te as to the best man and to the beste woman. 

Ri3te so Piers the Plowman peyneth hym to tulye 


% B xix, 383-386. 
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As wel for a wastour and wenches of the stuwes, 

As for hym-self and his seruauntz saue he is firste yserued; 
And trauailleth and tulyeth for a tretour also sore 

As for a trewe tydy man al tymes ylyke.*® 


There is again in these references an interesting merging of the réles 
within the Piers symbol. The first Piers the Plowman, cautioned in his 
conduct to follow God, whose rain falls on the just and unjust alike and 
whose son was sent to save the wicked as well as the good, is obviously 
the Piers-pope, as is clear from the preceding context. The second Piers 
who is set up as an example is a multifold figure. He is the Piers who is 
the perfect laborer and provides food for the wasters and traitors as well 
as for himself. He is the Piers who is the faithful priest administering 
the sacrament, after “‘he is firste yserued.’”’? And more than either he is 
also the Piers who is Christ, giving himself for all without respect to 
person. 

There is one more reference to Piers that merits attention. In that 
strange last passus the author depicts once more the fourteenth-century 
field-of-folk. Only now he depicts it not in terms of bishops and kings, 
commoners and knights, feigning friars and unlearned priests, but as the 
forces of evil arrayed against the forces of good. Holy Church and Anti- 
Christ, Conscience and Covetousness, Contrition and Pride, Kynde Wit 
and Elde, Life and Death are in the struggle, and the picture the dreamer 
leaves with us is quite as despairing as the one at the end of the Visio. 
Here, deserted on all sides by his confederates, who have been put to 
sleep by the “‘phisick”’ of the friar, Conscience vows a new pilgrimage to 
seek Piers the Plowman. Not in fourteenth-century England had the 
quest for Christ-like men been completed. Morally, the world was still 
needing commoners and laborers, lords and kings, bishops and popes who 
could destroy pride and restore friars to sincerity. And the world was 
still awaiting the divine fulfillment of the promise of the great Piers 
Plowman, whom they contemplated coming in clouds of glory to receive 
his faithful. 

There are several factors worthy of note concerning these references to 
Piers the Plowman. First, the references to him no more confine his 
figure to one réle than do his appearances in the poem. Second, if we 
assume for the reference the interpretation obvious from the context, 
we find Piers referred to in practically every rdle in which we had pre- 
viously seen him appear. And finally we may note that there is the sane 
merging of réles and the same shifting from one réle to another as there 
is in the passages where he actually appears. 


*° B xix, 426-436. 
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Ill 


After our analysis of the author’s usage of the symbol throughout the 
poem we may revert to the question, who is Piers the Plowman? The ex- 
amination has shown, it seems to me, that Piers is a multifold symbol. He 
is allegorically man the race. He is sometimes an individual man, who 
is in his integrity a picture of moral perfection in the functions of society 
which the race has developed. And he is also the great God-man, the 
highest achievement of the race in the figure of its own redeemer. 

This interpretation has a significance for us in the title of the poem it- 
self. It is apparent from the manuscripts that the poem early, if not from 
the very first, became known by the title, Visio Willelmi de Petro le 
Plowman, which was taken by Skeat to apply particularly to the Visio, 
and less particularly to the Vita, which was entitled Vita de Dowel, Do- 
bet, Dobest, Secundum Wit et Resoun.*® Skeat goes on to point out the 
slight ambiguity, as he calls it, since the author had in his earliest text 
already three separate visions, and suggests that the author later called 
his poem after his favorite character, Liber de Petro Plowman. In Skeat’s 
own interpretation of the Piers symbol the appropriateness of such a 
title is less apparent. If Piers is no more in the Visio than a plowman and 
no less in the Vita than Christ, the réle is after all limited to minor por- 
tions of the poem. If one considers the poem as a whole, in only four out 
of the twenty passus does Piers become an active figure, and in only nine 
out of the twenty does he receive any reference at all. It is as we see the 
organic unity of the Piers symbol uniting all of its variants, that we see 
the significance of the title Visto Willelmi de Petro le Plowman, for with 
the symbol standing for man, for humanity, the work becomes entitled 
for what it is—a vision concerning man in this life, in his attainment of 
economic and political well-being, and in his attainment of salvation and 
a free access to heaven, through the medium of the Son of God who be- 
came man to save men. In this sense the poem is truly a vision concern- 
ing Piers the Plowman. 

Howarp WILLIAM TROYER 

Lawrence College 
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XVII 


THE MEDIZVAL-MODERN CONFLICT IN 
CHAUCER’S POETRY 


RITICS have long recognized Chaucer’s poetry as a connecting link 

between medieval and modern literature. In particular, his literary 
technique, his originality in the telling of old tales, and his wide range of 
subject matter have caused him to be ranked variously from the most 
modern of the medizvals to the most medieval of the moderns. The stu- 
dent of Chaucer may well question to what definite extent and in what 
particular respects the poet was medieval, and in what modern. Cer- 
tain it is that he blended in his work characteristics of both periods. 

One gathers from a cursory glance at Chaucer’s poetry that on oc- 
casion he does follow old ideals of literary technique. On closer examina- 
tion one finds that the medieval devices of the dream frame, enumera- 
tion and its kindred pattern, the detailed description, recur with notice- 
able frequency. Also at times the poet apparently “‘cannot refrain from 
long scholastic digressions in which he heaps up authority on authority.” 
These medieval characteristics are not omnipresent, however. Evi- 
dences of “‘artistic economy . . . even in descriptive passages,’ and “‘re- 
curring references to the necessity of avoiding prolixity’’* sound a modern 
note in literary technique; the scaffolding of the dream vision does not 
consistently appear, nor is authority always called to warrant. Thus the 
medieval and the modern elements seem to interweave. 

The four medieval literary conventions pointed out—the scholarly 
digression, the dream frame, enumeration, and the detailed description— 
together with their modern antitheses, we shall attempt to trace through 
the poetry of Chaucer. Whether his work shows a patchwork of the con- 
flicting tendencies throughout his career, or whether the writer progresses 
toward the modern, emerging with the passing of years from the chrysalis 
of fourteenth-century conventional technique, it is the purpose of this 
study to discover in a chronological survey of his poetry, taking due cog- 
nizance of the fact that any Chaucerian chronology must of necessity be 
largely conjectural. 

Since the Romaunt of the Rose,‘ Chaucer’s earliest work extant,® is 


1 Root, Robert K., The Poetry of Chaucer, p. 33. 

2 Kittredge, George Lyman, Chaucer and His Poetry, p. 19. 

* Lounsbury, Thomas R., Studies in Chaucer, His Life and Writings, p. 339. Lounsbury 
continues that these references ‘‘show that the matter was constantly before his thots,”’ 
a statement which we doubt in its applicability to the early works. 

‘ Only Fragment A of the Romaunt of the Rose is considered here, as ‘Fragment B is by 
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largely translation, we are not surprised at finding evidence of the medi- 
eval literary conventions we bear in mind. Not only is the entire work 
built within the confines of the dream-vision, but the introductory lines 
avow the author’s belief in the prevision of dreams as well, and cite Mac- 
robius’ rendition of the dream of Scipio. Descriptions of the ladies in the 
garden are rendered ia minute detail, resembling in exactitude of repro- 
duction the fine work of an Italian mosaic. That the poet believed such 
description incumbent upon him is indicated in his reference to Ydel- 
nesse:* 

Of hir have I, withouten fayle, 

Told yow the shap and aparayle. 


One of the best examples of Chaucerian enumeration occurs in this work 
with the listing of the trees in the garden.’ After naming thirty-five 
varieties, foreign and domestic, he naively confesses that were he to tell 
us more he “shulde al encombred be’”’; but we suspect that he discon- 
tinues only because his recollection—foreign and domestic—fails him. 
He also lists at some length the birds in the garden; and it is not until 
he has described exhaustively the wells, the grass, and the flowers that 
he concludes, “‘I moot my tonge stinten nede,” on the plea that he is un- 
able to describe all, nay half, the beauty he found there. Although he in 
two instances*® avows his intention “‘shortly to telle,’”’ neither is convinc- 
ing.® Thus the findings in the Romaunt of the Rose consistently point 
to the medieval rather than to the modern. 

The Book of the Duchesse® is also predominantly medieval in tech- 
nique. The story is presented through the conventional medium of the 
dream, and is well starched with the scholarly digression and the classical 
enumeration." These, rather than contributing to the narrative, seem to 
be but pointless prolixity and a mere parade of learning; it is as though 
the author were seeking to substantiate the sorrow of the unhappy 





a Northerner . . . whilst Fragment C is of doubtful origin.” Walter W. Skeat, The Stu- 
dent’s Chaucer, p. 1. 

5 Written before 1370.—For the chronology followed in this paper, see French, Robert 
Dudley, A Chaucer Handbook, pp. 75-132 and 384-386. 

6 Skeat, p. 14, ll. 1275-1276. 

1 For this and the subsequent enumeration see Skeat, p. 15, ll. 1355-1386, and p. 8, ll. 
657-665. ® Skeat, p. 16, ll. 1501 and 1528. 

* Probably this phrase merely provides a convenient rhyme for “welle.” In the course 
of Fgt. A the “elle” end-rhyme occurs once in telle-helle, once in welle-dwelle, and six 
times in welle-telle, five of the latter occurring in parenthetical phrases. 

10 Known date, 1369-70. See French, p. 384. 

11 Skeat, p. 86, Il. 326-331; p. 89, ll. 567-572; p. 90, ll. 724-739; pp. 93-94, Il. 1054-74; 
p. 94, ll. 1080-86 and 1117-23. 
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knight by classical parallel and citation. This seasoning of classical refer- 
ences gives an atmosphere of authority to the work, although no exact 
source is mentioned. In contrast to the above-mentioned passages, three” 
are conspicuous for their restriction of the narrative, a notable deviation, 
and for the fact that in at least two their omission would have better 
achieved their end. 

. .. what she sayde more in that swow 

I may not telle yow as now, 

Hit were to longe for to dwelle; 

My first matere I wile yow telle 

Wherfor I have told this thing 

Of Alcione and Seys the king. 


Though ponderous, this example shows originality and offers a striking 
contrast to the glib “shortly for to telle” of the preceding work. Thus in 
the Book of the Duchesse we find all the medieval conventions prominent 
with the exception of the citing of direct authority; also the sounding of 
a new note in a cumbrous but apparently sincere attempt to achieve 
brevity. 

The unfinished Hous of Fame" is, like the two preceding works, built 
upon the mechanism of the dream-vision, but with the difference that 
philosophical reflection displaces the customary spring love-in-a-garden 
atmosphere. With regard to enumeration, one finds that while a number 
of passages enumerate, still others abbreviate. One portion" is of out- 
standing interest in that it seems to show alternating subjugation and 
outcropping of the medieval detailed description. Concerning the castle 
the author says: 

... the grete craft, beautee, 

The cast, the curiositee 

Ne can I not to yow devyse, 

My wit ne may me not suffyse. 
But natheles al the substance 

I have yit in my remembrance— 


Thereupon follows a minute account of the construction and appearance 
of the castle, and, in addition, a long list of the musicians who played. 
Chaucer adds that there were many more, to name whom would be a 
waste of time: 

Ther saugh I sitte in other seés, 

Pleyinge upon sondry gleés, 


22 Skeat, p. 84, 1. 68; p. 85, ll. 189-190 and 215-220, quoted. 

3 Time of writing uncertain, but “a date between 1374-82 may be accepted with some 
confidence.” French, p. 123. 

4 Skeat, pp. 338-40, ll. 1177-1348. 
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Whiche that I cannot nevene, 

Mo then sterres been in hevene, 
Of whiche I nil as now not ryme, 
For ese of yow, and losse of tyme: 
For tyme y-lost, this knowen ye, 
By no way may recovered be. 


This last pertinent bit of philosophy checks, but does not for a moment 
halt, the flow of enumeration; he continues to list other musicians, col- 
lectively and individually, to conclude only when he has called to mind 
all conceivable historic musicians and classes of players. Only then does 
he question: 

What shuld I make lenger tale 

Of al the peple that I say, 

Fro hennes in-to domesday? 


Despite this stated impatience to resume the story, however, Chaucer is, 
within a score of lines, tempted to description by the gates; but he man- 
ages to enter without wandering aside in the alluring bypaths of pro- 
lixity. Later when the vestures and arms attract his fancy, he appar- 
ently strives to resist enumeration once again, but this time without 
noticeable success. 


But noght nil I, so mote I thryve, 

Been aboute to discryve 

Al these armes that ther weren... 

Men mighte make of hem a bible 

Twenty foot thikke, as I trowe... 
Lo! how shulde I now telle al this? 

Ne of the halle eek what nede is 

To tellen yow, that every wal 

Of hit, and floor, and roof and al 

Was plated half a fote thikke 

Of gold, and that nas no-thing wikke, ... 


Thus we find that the author in avoiding prolixity in one point yields 
in another, and that in the above-quoted passage he actually tells us 
what he will not tell. Although several curtailed passages ensue,” we 
find that the medieval influence wins out in the end, for the final lines 
having a bearing upon the conflict offer one of the most lengthy ex- 
amples of prolixity to be found in all Chaucerian poetry; namely, the 
index of the labyrinth, a list comprising forty-three items.” 

In the Hous of Fame Chaucer calls authority to warrant both by refer- 


6 Skeat, p. 340, ll. 1354-55; and 1417-18; p. 341, Il. 1503-1506 and 1451-54. 
6 Skeat, p. 346, ll. 1956-76. 
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ence to individual authors and by such interpolated references to his 
source as “the book seyth.” In direct contrast to these, however, we 
find one passage of outstanding significance!’ in which the author says: 


In swiche wordes gan to pleyne 
Dido of hir grete peyne, 
As me mette redely; 
Non other auctour alegge I. 


This ignoring of classic authority, and daring to stand upon his own, is 
of particular note when one recollects the general trend toward anonym- 
ity on the part of authors contemporary with, and preceding, Chaucer. 
We see, then, that the Hous of Fame contains indications of a growing 
tendency on the part of the poet to deviate from conventional technique 
both in regard to the citing of authority as a means of substantiating 
his narrative and in the use of prolix description and enumeration. 

We at once find that the Parlement of Foules'* is medieval in that it 
follows the convention of the dream device, here enlivened by the ad- 
dition of Macrobius’ commentary on the Somnium Scipionis, which acts 
as a pattern for the story proper. Evidence of the other medieval con- 
ventions we bear in mind is noticeably lacking. While the Parlement of 
Foules is very similar in plan and atmosphere to the Romaunt, the later 
work appears by comparison strikingly brief in narrative and descrip- 
tion.!® The single instance of lengthy enumeration—the listing of the 
birds forming the parliament—is characterized by artistic succinctness 
and compact statement, and cannot be cited as wholly an example of 
pointless medieval prolixity since it serves as the dramatis personae of 
the work. Chaucer overtly strives to restrict the narrative and avoid 
digression throughout the poem.?° On the whole, then, the Parlement of 
Foules seems to be modern in technique except for the author’s con- 
tinued use of the dream framework, and the enumeration of the fowls. 

In contrast to the four major works preceding it, Troilus and Criseyde™ 
is not developed through the medium of the dream device. This is not 
the radical departure it might seem at first glance, for Chaucer had im- 
proved on the original pattern of the love dream in the two works just 


17 Skeat, p. 329, ll. 311-314. 

18 Dated 1382. French, p. 384. 

19 Thirteen trees are named in seven lines in the Parlement of Foules as against thirty- 
four in thirty lines in the Romaunt, and seven lines concerning wells and flowers against 
thirty. Cf. also Skeat, P. F., p. 103, ll. 183-189 with R. R. pp. 2-6, ll. 147-478; and P. F. 
pp. 104-105, ll. 211-284 with R. R. pp. 8-14, Il. 729-1302. 

2% See Skeat, p. 101, 1. 26 and Il. 34-35; p. 105, 1. 279; p. 106, Il. 365 and 372; p. 107, 
1. 481; and p. 109, 1. 620. 

1 Written 1382-85. French, p. 384. 
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preceding the Troilus, leaving little but the shell of the conventional 
structure. That Chaucer has not entirely thrown off the medieval in- 
fluence, however, is shown by the fact that the text of the story is well 
seasoned with references to ‘“‘myn auctor,”” and reminders that he, 
Chaucer, is not responsible for the trend of the narrative. We find, how- 
ever, that he is not averse to adding original comments ‘of his own, upon 
occasion :% 


... the story telleth us, 

That she him yaf the faire baye stede... 

And eek a broche (and that was litel nede) . . . 
Men seyn, I not, that she yaf him hir herte. .. 
Ne me ne list this sely womman chyde 

Ferther than the story wol devyse... 

And if I mighte excuse hir any wyse, 

For she so sory was for hir untrouthe, 

Y-wis, I wolde excuse hir yet for routhe. 


Despite these opinionated interpolations, however, we find Chaucer’s 
self-effacement and veneration for the mind of the past are uppermost 
when he concludes :*4 


But litel book, no making thou n’envye, 
But subgit be to alle poesye; 

And kis the steppes, wher-as thou seest pace 
Virgile, Ovyde, Omer, Lucan, and Stace. 


It is evident in Troilus and Criseyde that it is Chaucer’s frequent desire 
to “‘telle in short,” his stated reasons for so abbreviating description, 
enumeration, and narration varying from none at all to extremely neat 
ones :*5 


What shold I telle his wordes that he seyde? 

He spak y-now, for o day at the meste;... 

... but, as for me, my litel tonge, 

If I discreven wolde hir hevinesse, 

It sholde make hir sorwe seme lesse 

Than that it was, and childishly deface 

Hir heigh compleynte, and therfore I it pace. . . 
But al passe I, lest ye to longe dwelle; 

For for o fyn is al that ever I telle. 


2 It is an amusing fact that, rather than providing historical authority in this manner, 
Chaucer has succeeded only in dangling before scholars another enigma in the person of 
“Lollius,” who as yet has not been convincingly identified. See French, pp. 188-189. 

% Skeat, pp. 313-314, ll. 1037-38, 1040, 1050, 1093-94, 1097-99. 

* Skeat, p. 324, ll. 1789-92. 

% Skeat, p. 311, ll. 946-947; p. 285, ll. 801-805; and p. 244, Il. 1595-96. 
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The latter naive statement we occasionally have reason to doubt, and 
perhaps even echo the poet’s own thought: 


But flee we now prolixitee best is, 
For love of god, and lat us faste go 
Right to the effect, with-oute tales mo. 


In one instance?” Chaucer attempts to compromise between brevity and 
prolixity, a course which results, humorously enough, in his relating, as 
in the earlier Hous of Fame, what he will not relate; even in the case of 
Cassandra’s narrating the “gestes olde” from Tydeus down to Diomede, 
the poet gives us but a synopsis. We may conclude, then, that Troilus 
and Criseyde shows an interweaving of the medieval and the modern 
threads of our search, with by far the greater evidence for the later 
period. 

If we expect to find in the Legendes of Goode Women** yet more marked 
advance toward the modern in technique, we do not long remain in that 
erroneous belief. The prologue, couched in the language of the French 
poets of courtly love, sets about constructing the familiar scaffolding of 
the conventional dream device in the spring-garden atmosphere of his 
early work, but differing from that work in the more succinct establish- 
ment of the dream. This return to the medieval may be explained by the 
fact that the poet begins the work with the avowed intention of returning 
to conventional love poetry after his deviation in writing of the false 
Criseyde. The theory that the work was undertaken to please someone 
other than himself, probably Queen Anne, is supported by the fact that 
the author early shows irritability with the literary conventions as well 
as with the subject matter of a school he had outgrown. The Legendes are 
not consistently medieval, however, for one version only of the prologue 
calls to warrant “‘al the worle of autours,” while within the legends them- 
selves there is very little citing of sources.*® In one passage, indeed, the 
author very definitely intrudes upon the narrative:*° 


I can nat seyn if that hit be possible, 
But Venus hadde him maked invisible— 
Thus seith the book, with-outen any lees. 


So far as enumeration is concerned, in the prologue there are only two 


% Skeat, p. 244, ll. 1564-66. 

27 For this and the subsequently mentioned passage see Skeat, p. 243, ll. 1541-45; p. 320, 
Il. 1485-1512. 

%8 Dated 1385-95. Prologue, B-text, written probably in 1385-86. French, p. 385. 

29 Of the nine, four tales—three of which are the final ones—are entirely lacking in au- 
thority, and three more cite only one source. 

% Skeat, p. 372, Il. 1020-22. 
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examples which approach moderate length—the “‘ballade” recalling the 
ladies of antiquity who may not compare with the dayesye, and, fortu- 
nately for the scholarly peace of mind, a list of his own previous writings. 
The briefly stated list of the gifts of Dido is the only example of enumera- 
tion to be found in the entire group of tales.*! Curtailed passages he ex- 
cuses either not at all or for varied reasons. Dido’s complaining he does 
not describe, ‘‘so greet a routhe I have hit for t’endyte.” In the story of 
Phyllis: 

Me list nat vouche-sauf on him to swinke, 

Ne spende on him a penne ful of inke, 

For fals in love was he... ® 


In the story of Hypsypile his eagerness to pass over the matter in hand is 
not even thus thinly excused; “‘ye gete no more of me,” he concludes 
abruptly. The “Legende of Philomela” frankly acknowledges boredom as 
the reason for restricted narration before the story is well under way, and 
he later discontinues entirely, abandoning the sisters in each other’s 
tears. On the whole, we find the legends incline markedly toward the 
modern in technique, although the initial portions show the medieval 
dream frame, with enumeration and the citing of authority to a moderate 
extent. 

Although several of the stories included in the Canterbury Tales were 
in part written early, no mention has hitherto been made of them, as 
chronology at best can group them only conjecturally.* Tracing through 
these groups a thread, the interpretation of which depends on chronologi- 
cal development, is a precarious venture at best, and necessarily open to 
question. Thus we must regard the findings concerning the conflict be- 
tween certain medieval and modern tendencies in the tales as being of 
lesser immediate import than those drawn from sources which are more 
certainly dated. 

Of the stories written at least in part before the general plan of the 
Canterbury Tales was formulated, the ““Knightes Tale” offers admirable 
opportunity for the medieval enumeration and description, an oppor- 


*| For these three enumerations, Skeat, A-text, p. 356, Il. 203-223; p. 362, ll. 405-420; 
and p. 374, ll. 1114-25. 

3 Skeat, p. 392, ll. 2490-92. 

* The plan of grouping into five periods, here followed, is believed to be ‘“‘not inconsis- 
tent with any of the known facts, or with any theory generally accepted by Chaucerian 
scholars.”’ French, p. 386. 

* Tn the first period, to the year 1387, are included those “written, in whole or in part, 
before the scheme of the Canterbury Tales was conceived.” Of these the “Knightes Tale”’ 
and the “Monkes Tale” have a bearing on this study. 
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tunity of which Chaucer does not fail to take advantage. The first ex- 
ample is apparently a concession to the reader:*® 


I trowe men wolde deme it necligence, 
If I foryete to tellen the dispence 
Of Theseus... 


But similar attenuated passages ensue, with rhyme but apparently with- 
out reason. After he has named eight persons depicted in the lists he 
modestly concludes that “ensamples oon or two” suffice, although he 
“coulde rekne a thousand mo.” Although it is his avowed intention to 
tell ‘‘al the portreiture, that was up-on the wal,” he is forced to confess 
after lengthy delineation that “I may not rekne hem alle, thogh I wolde,”’ 
a remark which, judging by the foregoing minutiz, we can well believe. 
Thereafter follows a veritable orgy of description concerning Venus, 
Mars, and Diana, the last named supposedly told ‘‘as shortly as I 
can.” That Chaucer is not consistently given to the detailed and the at- 
tenuated, however, is shown by the frequent passages which are more 
artistically brief. In this work also occurs a most interesting skirmish in 
the medieval-modern conflict, during which the author seems torn be- 
tween the attenuated and the abbreviated. The resulting compromise is 
a masterpeice of enumeration of the twenty-two things he will not enu- 
merate.*” 

But how the fyr was maked up on highte, 

And eek the names how the treés highte, 

As ook, firre, birch, asp, alder, holm, popler, 

Wilow, elm, plane, ash, box, chasteyn, lind, laurer, 

Mapul, thorn, beech, hasel, ew, whippeltree, 

How they weren feld, shal nat be told for me; 

Ne how the goddes ronnen up and doun,... 

Ne how that lad was hom-ward Emelye; 

Ne how Arcite is brent to asshen colde;... 

Ne who that bar him best, in no disjoynt. 

I wol nat tellen eek how that they goon 

Hoom til Athenes, whan the pley is doon; 

But shortly to the poynt than wol I wende, 

And maken of my longe tale an ende. 


One may well say that the first battle fought in Theseus’ arena was that 
between Chaucer’s love of medieval description and enumeration, and 
his desire for brevity. 


% Skeat, p. 442, ll. 1881-83. 

% For these three passages, Skeat, pp. 443-445, ll. 1918-66; Il. 1970-2050; and Il. 
2051-88. 

37 Skeat, p. 455, ll. 2919-66. 
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Of the two remaining tales which antedate, at least in part, the con- 
ception of the pilgrimage, the “Monkes Tale” alone contains material of 
import to our present study. The éragedia themselves are in the nature 
of a scholarly digression, while seven of the seventeen cite authority, 
both general and specific; and enumeration occurs in the relating of the 
triumphs of Hercules.** In contrast to these medieval characteristics 
there is a single passage,*® within the tale, which approaches the modern; 
in it the author intrudes upon the narrative to express a personal opin- 
ion. 

But nathelees somme clerkes hir excusen 
By oon that highte Nessus, that it maked; 
Be as be may, I wol hir noght accusen. 


It is worthy of note that this tale, like the farcical Sir Thopas, is discon- 
tinued on demand of the company, the host rating it as “not worth a 
boterflye”; probably the comment is expressive of Chaucer’s more ma- 
ture judgment upon an early, classical work in which he has come to 
realize there is ‘“‘ne desport ne game.” 

Perhaps nothing in the Canterbury Tales is more indicative of Chau- 
cer’s emersion from the viscid literary conventions of medieval times 
than the underlying idea of the work. Not content with giving an original 
turn to the old dream device in the Hous of Fame and the Parlement of 
Foules, Chaucer here presents a frame of his own invention, which is as 
concrete and real as its prototype is abstract and visionary. In the Pro- 
logue we are introduced to living people rather than personifications; de- 
scription, while detailed, is descriminating rather than cumulative. The 
author waxes enumerative only in naming the men of science whom the 
physician knew, and in calling to mind the places where the knight had 
fought.*° Neither of these exceeds moderate length, although we cannot 
accept quite literally the poet’s conclusion that he has told all “shortly, 
in a clause.” That Chaucer still retains high reverence for sources is 
shown by the fact that he disclaims any responsibility for the tales he is 
about to recount, calling authority to witness that he must repeat the 
narratives verbatim. The tales of the miller, reve and shipman, which 
are believed to follow the prologue chronologically, are alike in that no 
source is indicated. This lack of authoritative background, coupled with 
the fact that the principals in the stories are common folk, gives these 


% Skeat, p. 533, ll. 3288-3302. 

%® Skeat, p. 533, ll. 3317-19. 

4 Skeat, p. 424, ll. 429-434; and pp. 419-420, ll. 51-66. 

“ This period, 1387-88, includes the tales of the miller, reeve, shipman, and prioress, in 
addition to the prologue, all undertaken when Chaucer had the idea for the Tales fresh in 
mind. French, p. 385. 
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three tales a modern atmosphere utterly foreign to the works preceding 
the Canterbury Tales. In description and narration they show artistry 
and economy, the portraiture in the “Milleres Tale” in particular being 
drawn with neatness and discrimination. Likewise in the “Prioresses 
Tale’ we find no evidence of the items of medieval technique for which 
we are searching, although in material the story is entirely medieval. 
For straightforward narration and clear brevity these tales are not ex- 
celled in Chaucer’s work. 

In the next group* we find evidence both of medieval and modern 
technique. Enumeration occurs in the “Tale of the Man of Lawe” with 
the listing of the ‘““Legendes of Cupide”’ in detail, and, at less length, the 
names of certain old heroes.“ However, the author avoids enumerating 
the dainties served at-the feast, the persons appearing in the procession, 
and the “purveyance” arranged by the emperor.“ 

Now wolde sommen waiten, as I gesse, 

That I shulde tellen al the purveyance 

That th’ emperour, of his grete noblesse, 
Hath shapen for his doghter dame Custance. 
Wel may men knowe that so gret ordinance 
May no man tellen in a litel clause. . . 
Bisshopes ben shapen with hir for to wende, 
Lordes, ladyes, knightes of renoun, 

And other folk y-nowe, this is the ende. 


In the tales of the physician and the manciple we find no examples of 
enumeration, but persistently recurrent restriction of the narrative. The 
“Tale of the Man of Lawe,” alone of the three, fails to cite specific 
authority, although it recalls historic anecdotes from time to time in 
digression. In this tale also there occurs a passage“ which has a notable 
bearing upon the point of authority: 


Som men wold seyn, how that the child Maurice 
Doth this message un-to this emperour; 

But, as I gesse, Alla was nat so nyce 

To him, that was of so sovereyn honour 

As he that is of Cristen folk the flour, 

Sente any child, but it is bet to deme 

He wente him-self, and so it may wel seme. 


@ “There is no means of dating the‘‘Prioresses Tale” with any exactitude, but the perfect 
workmanship of the poem indicates a date fairly late in Chaucer’s career.” French, p. 242. 

* The third period, 1389-91. French, p. 385. 

“ Skeat, p. 476, ll. 57-76; and p. 478, ll. 197-202. 

“ For these three enumerations see Skeat, p. 481, 1. 419; p. 485, ll. 703-707; and p. 479, 
Il. 246-255, quoted. 

 Skeat, p. 490, ll. 1086-92. 
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These are probably the most significant lines occurring in the tales thus 
far considered, for here Chaucer not only stands upon his own authority, 
but also presents it in defiance of authoritative statement. 

A number of the tales allotted to the fourth group“ of the Canterbury 
Tales are medieval in that they cite authority, both secular and biblical. 
Scholarly digressions of particular note include the stories of wickedness 
and crime in the “Pardoners Tale’’; the stories of sorrow brought to 
husbands by their wives, in the ““Prologe of the Wyves Tale of Bathe’’;*8 
classical allusions concerning poverty and women throughout the story 
the wife tells; and the numerous old tales and writers recalled as proof of 
various points in the “Frankeleyns Tale.” We find notable examples of 
enumeration“ in the lists of books owned by the scholar-husband of the 
Wife of Bath and of places blessed by the friars. The “Freres Tale”’ lists 
nine crimes, summarizes: 

And eek of many another maner cryme 
Which nedeth nat rehercen at this tyme— 


and then proceeds to recall four additional ones. In contrast to these ex- 
amples of medieval technique we find that the author also pointedly 
avoids enumeration. In the “‘Clerkes Tale’ he says, “Of hir array what 
sholde I make a tale?” while the Wife of Bath recals only four proverbs 
although her husband knew more “than in this world ther growen gras or 


herbes.”’ In the “‘Squieres Tale” the author restates his recognition of 
the value of brevity:° 
The knotte, why that every tale is told, 
If it be taried til that lust be cold... 


The savour passeth ever lenger the more, 
For fulsomnesse of his prolixitee. 


What is the more notable, he proceeds to follow his own thesis in this 
work; for through the subsequent course of the story we find neither 
enumeration, detailed description, nor enumeration of non-enumeration 
—all of which, if used, would be entirely in keeping with the fanciful, 
medieval character of the tale. Chaucer conducts the “Frankeleyns 
Tale” with economy until Dorigen, bewailing her sad situation, calls to 
mind a surprisingly large number of ladies of ancient times who fell into 
predicaments similar to her own. When at length she checks the flow of 
allusion— 


4? Dated 1392-94. French, p. 386. 

48 For these two digressions, Skeat, p. 559, ll. 573-637; and p. 574, ll. 713-771. 

4° For these three enumerations, Skeat, p. 573, ll. 669-681; p. 576, ll. 865-871; and p 
§82, ll. 1300-10. 

5 Skeat, p. 633, Il. 401-405. 
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What sholde I mo ensamples heer-of sayn, 
Sith that so manye han hem-selven slayn— 


It is only to lapse with fresh vigor into a continuation of the scholarly 
digression; she cites story after story in a seemingly endless parade of 
learning, reminding us that Dorigen is but Chaucer after all. 

Through the tales of this period we may trace a thread of outstanding 
interest to our study; namely, the debate over the use of authority. The 
dame in the “Tale of the Wyf of Bathe” initiates the discussion in her 
dissertation on poverty: 


Thenketh how noble, as seith Valerius, 
Was thilke Tullius Hostilius, 
That out of povert roos to heigh noblesse. 
Redeth Senek, and redeth eek Boéce, 
Ther shul ye seen expres that it no drede is, 
That he is gentil that doth gentil dedis; . . . 
And certes, sire, thogh noon auctoritee 
Were in no book, ye gentils of honour 
Seyn that men sholde an old wight doon favour, . 
And auctours shal I finden, as I gesse.* 


The friar makes known his daring opinion :* 


Us nedeth nat to speken but of game, 
And lete auctoritees, on goddes name, 
To preching and to scole eek of clergye, 


and thereafter repeats his heretical views in the story he tells: 


... thou shalt by thyn owene experience 
Conne in a chayer rede of this sentence 
Bet than Virgyle, whyl he was on lyve, 
Or Dant also; 


However, the friar is not above calling to warrant many biblical tales 
through the course of the narrative, as does the summoner after him. 
The debate is continued in the “Marchants Tale.” Here we probably 
have the words of the author himself, for the upholding of womanly 
virtue is not in character with the merchant, who in the prologue tells us 
of the sorrow he has suffered in his two months of wedded life. Who is so 
true, he asks, as a wife? 


& For the entire passage, Skeat, pp. 645-646, ll. 1366-1456. 

® Skeat, p. 580, ll. 1165-70, 1208-12. 

® For this and the subsequent passage see Skeat, p. 581, Il. 1275-77 and p. 585 IL 
1517-20. 
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And yet somme clerkes seyn, it nis nat so, 
Of whiche he, Theofraste, is oon of tho. 
What force though Theofraste liste lye? . . . 
But take no kepe of al swich vanitee; 
Deffye Theofraste and herke me.* 


After a long scholarly digression introduced to prove the value of 
woman’s good counsel, Chaucer relates how men gave January varied ad- 
vice, telling him “of mariage manye ensamples olde.” January disregards 
the words of Justinus—cited in opposition to Placebo’s quoting of Solo- 
mon—when he says:* 

Straw for thy Senek, and for thy proverbes, . . . 

. «+. wyser men than thow, 

As thou hast herd, assenteden right now 

To my purpos ... 
After perusing with greater or less patience the scholarly digression 
noted above, we appreciate Justinus’ desire for brevity: 

And for he wolde his longe tale abregge, 

He wolde noon auctoritee allegge. 


Later Chaucer resumes the controversy with Jove and Proserpine as 
principals, Jove contending: 

Th’ experience so preveth every day 

The treson whiche that wommen doon to man. 

Ten hondred thousand (stories) telle I can 

Notable of your untrouthe... . 


To this Proserpine retorts: ““What rekketh me of your auctoritees?” and 
calls to witness several in support of her own contention. In conclusion, 
we may assume that at this time Chaucer believes citing of authority to 
be at best of questionable value; that authorities may be cited to sanc- 
tion any belief; and that people best understand those authorities whose 
counsel best coincides with their own desires. Thus Chaucer apparently 
casts aside the medieval ideal of ‘‘auctoritee” when cited to support an 
opinion or story, seeming to rest at last upon the conclusion that the in- 
dividual may judge by his own experience as well as by scholarly judg- 
ment. We find a repetition of the same idea in the “Squieres Tale:’™ 


That pitee renneth sone in gentil herte, . . . 
Is preved al-day, as men may it see, 
As wel by werk as by auctoritee .. . 


& Skeat, p. 613, ll. 1293-95, 1309-10. 


® For this and the following two quotations see Skeat, p. 616, ll. 1567-71; p. 618, Il. 


1657-58; and p. 625, ll. 2238-41. 
® Skeat, p. 633, ll. 479-482. 
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Were it not for the fact that the author mentions several writers and 
old hero stories in connection with the wonderful powers of the gifts pre- 
sented to Cambuscan, we would be warranted in supposing that Chau- 
cer has entirely emerged from the aura of deference surrounding au- 
thority in medieval times. 

In the final period,*’ the tales that have a bearing upon the medizval- 
modern conflict manifest a jocose spirit on the part of the author that 
is quite as delightful as it is significant. In the “Rime of Sir Thopas”’ 
Chaucer describes the dress and appearance of the knight and enumer- 
ates birds and herbs, scrambling the important and the comparatively 
trivial in a heterogeneous mass of detail. He introduces a love dream in- 
cidentally, and summons classic parallel in the approved manner of the 
medieval writers®* 

Him-self drank water of the wel, 
As did the knight sir Percivel, 
So worthy under wede— 


until we find, with the host, that our “eres aken.”’ This farcical treatment 
of the literary devices of medieval poets is none the less amusing because 
it is reminiscent of certain passages in the poet’s own early work. That 
the author is not in an entirely serious mood in the ‘“Nonne Preestes 
Tale” we suspect within the first fifty lines when, concerning the learned 
cock, he tells us: 


By nature knew he ech ascencioun 

Of equinoxial in thilke toun; 

For whan degrees fiftene were ascended, 

Thanne crew he, that it mighte nat ben amended.” 


The priest has promised us a merry tale, and such we find it to be. Per- 
telote quotes Cato to the effect that one should ‘‘do no fors of dremes,” 
to which her spouse replies :*° 


“Madame,” quod he, “‘graunt mercy of your lore. 
But nathelees, as touching daun Catoun,... 
By god, men may in olde bokes rede 
Of many a man, more of auctoritee 
Than ever Catoun was, so mote I thee, 

That al the revers seyn of his sentence, 
And han wel founden by experience, 
That dremes ben significaciouns”— 


Thereafter he proceeds to describe capricious scholarly circles about Per- 
telote and her lone authority, ranging from Daniel to Croesus, and Mac- 


5 Dated “after 1394.” French, p. 386. 8 Skeat, p. 504, ll. 2105-2107. 
59 Skeat, p. 543, Il. 4045-48.  Skeat, p. 545, Il. 4160-69. 
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robius to Andromache, and quite failing to convince us by his parenthet- 
ical assurance, at the conclusion of the first ensample, that “I gabbe nat, 
so have I joye or blis.” Indeed, all along the main-traveled course of the 
narrative the author indulges in frequent frolics among the flowery by- 
paths of classic allusion." It is worthy of note that in this tale he repeats, 
in the words of Chauntecleer to Pertelote quoted above, the opinion he 
expresses previously in the authority debate—that men may arrive at 
conclusions by their own experience as well as by “‘auctoritee.” In the 
“Chanoun Yemannes Tale’”’ we find other examples of leisurely enumera- 
tion of detail, here interlarded with protestations of his own ignorance 
and the futility of rehearsing them. When he at length concludes his 
listing of apparatus and chemicals, the reader cannot but agree that he 
has 

... told y-nowe 

To reyse a feend, al loke he never so rowe.™ 


Here, as in the ‘“Nonne Preestes Tale,” the asides have the effect of ren- 
dering prolixity ridiculous. Thus we find that in the work which proba- 
bly belongs to the latest years of his life, Chaucer has arrived at a point 
where he uses certain of the: medieval characteristics of technique in the 
fashion of a parody. These three tales, particularly the “Rime of Sir 
Thopas,”’ are to the medieval literary conventions what the ““Compleint 
of Chaucer to his Empty Purse” is to the medieval conventions of court- 
ly love—a burlesque alike upon subject matter and technique. 

In retrospect we find that there are examples of three of the medieval 
conventions—enumeration, citing of authority, and detailed descrip- 
tion—in the Romaunt of the Rose, with a suggestion that the author be- 
lieved the last named incumbent upon him. The Book of the Duchesse, 
predominantly medieval, contains the first convincing indications of a 
desire for brevity, significant in that they seem to point toward more 
artistic narration. In the “Hous of Fame” we watch the alternate ebb 
and flow of prolixity, a movement which culminates at high tide, and 
note that the author stands on his own authority for the first time. The 
Parlement of Foules follows the general plan of the Romaunt, but appears 
more artistically succinct and restricted by comparison. Although Chau- 
cer repeatedly disavows responsibility in the Troilus and the Legendes, 
he interposes original comments in both, and pointedly restricts pro- 
lixity in some points while avoiding it entirely in others. 

In the Canterbury Tales, the ““Knyghtes Tale” and the ““Monkes Tale,” 

® For the two most lengthy digressions, Skeat, p. $8, ll. 4416-40; and pp. 549-550, Il. 


4528-64. 
® Skeat, p. 661, ll. 860-861. 
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admittedly early work, offer notable examples of the medieval tech- 
nique, not the least interesting example of which is a lengthy enumera- 
tion of the various items the author will not enumerate. While detailed 
description is present in the ‘‘Prologue,’”’ it possesses a vivid, three-di- 
mensional quality quite foreign to similar passages contained in the Ro- 
maunt of the Rose and the “‘Knyghtes Tale,” and approximates word 
sculpture in contrast to bas reliefs and pastoral prints. In the tales which 
are believed to have been written under the first inspiration for the work, 
we find no traces of medieval convention, but, on the contrary, artistic 
narration and descriptive economy. The next group contains both the 
medieval and the modern, with the weight of evidence for the latter in 
pointed restriction and a daring defiance of authoritative statement. The 
tales which follow these conjecturally contribute a few enumerations, 
and a number of scholarly digressions which culminate in the debate on 
authority. Here Chaucer seems to come to the conclusion that sources 
may be cited in support of any opinion, and that a man may judge by 
personal experience as well as by scholarly precept. This conclusion he 
repeats in the last of the tales, where we find that he has ceased to take 
seriously the three particular conventions of medieval technique. ‘Sir 
Thopas” is a burlesque on medieval literature both in subject matter 
and technique, while the ‘“Nonne Preestes Tale” and the “Chanoun 
Yemannes Tale’’ render prolixity ridiculous. 

Concerning the fourth medieval convention, that of the dream-frame, 
we note that Chaucer built his first four major works within the confines 
of the dream-vision, giving the last two of these an original turn which 
retained not much more than the shell of the medieval device; that he 
abandoned it entirely in the Troilus and returned to it, apparently under 
external influence, for the last time in the uncompleted Legendes; and 
that, in striking contrast to this artificial machinery, Chaucer presents 
the realistic and original frame of the Canterbury pilgrimage in his latest 
work, the Canterbury Tales. 

It must not be thought that tendencies so variable as those we have 
been following can be traced clearly and exactly through a literary career, 
especially through the works of a man of such wide interest and genius 
as Chaucer, upon whom so many shifting influences were brought to 
bear. However, it is a far cry from the Romaunt of the Rose to the Can- 
terbury Tales. While the first named is predominantly medieval in tech- 
nique, the works which follow it show a patchwork of conflicting tend- 
encies, with unmistakeable progression away from the medieval to- 
ward the modern. The Romaunt is apparently not much more than a 
translation of a medieval romance, the technical conventions of which 
he treats in burlesque in the latest of the tales. The fact that Chaucer 
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cast aside the medieval literary frame, and the fact that the “Rime of 
Sir Thopas,” the ““Nonnes Preestes Tale,” and the ““Chanoun Yemannes 
Tale” parody the three remaining medieval conventions seem to indi- 
cate that Chaucer had, to a large extent, emerged from the influence of 
medieval literary technique in his last years. Thus we may conclude 
with some degree of confidence that, while the greater number of his 
poetical works manifest conflicting medieval and modern technique, 
Chaucer had outgrown and largely discarded, in the final period of his 
life, the four particular medieval conventions of our study. 


Acnes K. Getty 
University of Montana 








XXVIII 
NOTES ON CHAUCER AND THE RHETORICIANS 


ROFESSOR MANLY, in his British Academy lecture, Chaucer and 

the Rhetoricians, has shown with his usual brilliance that certain 
features of Chaucer’s technique resulted from his study of manuals on 
the art of writing. As yet, however, little attention has been given to 
such handbooks as possible sources for the matter of passages in Chaucer. 
For instance, no one, I think, has suggested that rhetorical treatises may 
have supplied Chaucer with quotations from Jatin writers; yet the 
rhetorics are as likely sources as the grammars and florilegia, which have 
long been mentioned in this connection. Indeed, two of the three arts of 
poetry with which Professor Manly’s lecture is most concerned, the 
Ars Versificatoria of Matthieu de Vendéme and the Documentum de Arte 
Versificandi of Geoffrey de Vinsauf, contain numerous citations from 
Horace and Juvenal, as well as from those Latin poets to whom the 
Troilus is commanded to pay especial homage, “‘Virgile, Ovyde, . . . 
Lucan, and Stace.” 

We need not here consider Virgil, Ovid, and Statius, whom Chaucer 
knew at first hand; but may we not assume that in the rhetorics he 
found passages from writers like Horace and Juvenal, whom probably he 
read only in quotation? In the Ars Versificatoria' of Matthieu, for ex- 
ample, he may have learned that sententia from Juvenal, Satire 10. 22, 
“Cantabit vacuus coram latrone viator,”’ which he translates in The Tale 
of the Wife of Bath: 

Verray povert, it singeth proprely; 

Juvenal seith of povert merily: 

‘The povre man, whan he goth by the weye, 
Bifore the theves he may singe and pleye.’ 


To be sure, Boethius* and Dante‘ paraphrase the line; but neither ren- 
ders the original so faithfully as Chaucer, and neither attributes the say- 
ing to Juvenal. It is perhaps worth noting, too, that the whole para- 
graph where Matthieu quotes the maxim is by way of direction to those 
who would write “‘de illo attributo quod dicitur fortuna,” and that it deals 
especially with the compensations of poverty. Chaucer may have had an 
eye to those directions when he wrote the fairy wife’s apology for poverty. 


1 Bk. 1, Sect. 84.—See Faral’s Les Arts pottiques du XII* ef du XIII* Siécle, p. 138. 
2 Lines 1191-94. 

3 Consolation of Philosophy 2, Prose 5. 

* Convivio 4.13, 108-110. 
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It has long been recognized that lines 56-58 of The Manciple’s Tale, 
But god it woot, ther may no man embrace 


As to destreyne a thing, which that nature 
Hath naturelly set in a creature, 


are reminiscent of Horace’s Epistle 1. 10. 24, ““Naturam expellas furca, 
tamen usque recurret.” It is possible, as Skeat suggests, that Chaucer 
was thinking of lines 14221-28 of Le Roman de la Rose; yet he would 
have found in the Ars Versificatoria® the following models for writing 
“concerning the presumptuous expulsion of nature,”’ including the line 
from Horace: 
De praesumptuosa expulsione naturae sic: 

Inconsulta nocet praesumptio, fallitur, errat, 

Naturale putans dilapidare bonum. 


Unde Oratius: 
Naturam expellas furca, tamen usque recurret. 


Professor Lowes® has shown the possibility that in these verses Etik 
refers to Horace, and not to Aristotle’s Ethics: 
But I ne clepe nat innocence folye, 


Ne fals pitee, for ‘vertu is the mene,’ 
As Etik saith, in swich manere I mene.’ 


He suggests that Chaucer is here following John of Salisbury, who in the 
Policraticus, Book 8.13, paraphrases Horace’s Virtus est medium and at- 
tributes it to Ethicus, a name which he elsewhere uses for Horace. (Mani- 
tius in his monograph on Horace in the Middle Ages*® also cites instances 
where writers refer to Horace as poeta ethicus, or simply as ethicus or 
ethnicus.®) As Lowes adds, however, Chaucer’s “vertu is the mene” is a 
translation not of a paraphrase, but of Horace’s own line, “Virtus est 
medium vitiorum et utrimque reductum.” Here, too, the Ars Versifica- 
toria may have been the channel for Chaucer’s knowledge of the original 
and its source, even though the saying was a medieval commonplace. 
Matthieu introduces it as follows in a discussion of rhetorical colors: 
Amplius, ne praesentis introductionis curriculum ad vitium superfluitatis alicui 
videatur vacillare, quia virtus est medium vitiorum ad ultrumque redactum, teste 
Oratio. 
5 Bk. 1, Sect. 25 (p. 115 in Faral). The italics are mine. 
6 Chaucer’s “Etik,”” MLN, xxv (1910), 87-89 See also Lowes’ “Chaucer and Dante’s 
‘Convivio,’ ” Mod. Phil. xm (1915), 33. 

™ Prologue to The Legend of Good Women, B. 164-166. 

8 Analekten sur Geschichte des Horaz am Mittelalter, bis 1300, 9 n., 68, 81, 83. 

® Compare Dante’s “Horace, the Moralist” (Orasio Satiro), Inferno 4.89. 

© Ars Versificatoria 3.51 (p. 179 in Faral). 
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Naturally the poem of Horace most often cited by the rhetoricians is 
the Ars Poetica, since it, the De Inventione of Cicero, and De Rhetorica 
ad Herennium were the chief bases for medieval theories about writing. 
Moral maxims from Horace and Juvenal probably were available to Chau- 
cer in various collections; yet surely the rhetorics are the most likely 
sources for his knowledge of Horace’s Art of Poetry. He would have found 
seventy-two lines from it in Geoffrey de Vinsauf’s Documentum de Arte 
Versificandi, and fifty-three in the Ars Versificatoria; in both together he 
would have had access to 111 lines, all told. Clearly he was familiar with 
Geoffrey’s Poetria Nova, and quite likely he knew also the Documentum. 
If so, we may easily account for his manifest echo of the first verses of 
the Ars Poetica: 

Ne jompre eek no discordaunt thing y-fere, 
As thus, to usen termes of phisyk; 

In loves termes, hold of thy matere 

The forme alwey, and do that it be lyk; 
For if a peyntour wolde peynte a pyk 
With asses feet, and hede it as an ape, 

It cordeth nought; so nere it but a jape." 


Geoffrey says on the same subject:” 


In fact, should we wish to discourse copiously and construct a long treatise, we 
must consider, in the first place, the whole body of material, and look to all the 
lineaments of that body, . . . so that in the treatment of the diffuse matter all 
the parts will accord. ... And thus we shall avoid what is called incongruous 
placing of the parts. That vice Horace touches upon in Poetria with these words: 


Humano capiti cervicem pictor equinam 
Jungere si velit, et varias inducere plumas 
Undique collatis membris, ut turpiter atrum 
Deficiat [sic] in piscem mulier formosa superne, 
Spectatum admissi risum teneatis, amici? 
Credite, Pisones, isti tabulae fore librum 
Persimilem cujus velut aegri somnia variae [sic] 
Finguntur [sic] species, ut nec pes nec caput uni 
Reddatur formae. 


Thus the rhetorical treatise quotes the first nine lines of the Ars Poetica, 
including the very ones Chaucer adapted in his rendering. 


1 Troilus 2. 1037-43. 

12 Documentum de Arte Versificandi 2.3.154 (p. 314 in Faral): 

Si vero diffuse tractare velimus et amplum tractatum construere, in primis consideremus 
universum corpus materiae et omnia linamenta corporis illius prosequamur, . . . ut in trac- 
tatu materiae diffusae omnes partes materiae sibi cohaereant. . . . Et ita vitabimus vitium 
illud quod appellatur incongrua partium positio. Quod vitium tangit Horatius in Poetria 
sub his verbis. 
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Miss Harriet Seibert suggests“ that Chaucer’s version may be based 
upon a partial paraphrase of Horace’s lines in the Policraticus, but very 
likely Chaucer saw them also directly quoted. Indeed, the main purpose 
of the present discussion is simply to give additional evidence that cita- 
tions from Juvenal, Horace, and other Latin writers were accessible to 
Chaucer through more than one medium, and hence that we need not 
assume that he knew them only through echoes in other writers. 

In my investigation of the manuals on writing by Geoffrey de Vinsauf 
and Matthieu de Vendéme among the probable bases for Chaucer’s 
theory of poetry, I have found a very few passages, apart from the quota- 
tions of Latin poetry, which strike me as possible sources for Chaucer’s 
utterances. One is from Geoffrey’s Poetria Nova, 1933-35: 


Sic verbum vilescit idem tam saepe resumptum 
Tamque supervacue. Moderata resumptio vocum 
Est color: omne quod est nimium res absque colore. 


The idea is a commonplace of rhetoric, but the wording may have in- 
fluenced two lines in the lesson in letter-writing which Pandarus gives 
Troilus. Apart from the similarity in thought, Geoffrey’s ‘‘tam saepe re- 
sumptum”’ may be echoed in the “reherce it not to ofte’’ of the following: 


And if thou wryte a goodly word al softe, 
Though it be good, reherce it not to ofte.“ 


Such theories about writing as Chaucer did not find merely in the 
rhetorics were doubtless strengthened for him when he met them there— 
the doctrine, for example, that the artist must vividly conceive his crea- 
tion before giving it bodily form. Professor Manly" takes the following 
excerpts from The House of Fame as partial evidence that Chaucer had 
arrived at a conception of poetic composition transcending that of the 
rhetoricians, an advance which he calls “‘the displacement of the older 
rhetorical by the new psychological methods:” 


O Thought, that wroot al that I mette, 
And in the tresorie hit shette 

Of my brayn! now shal men see 

If any vertu in thee be, 

To tellen al my dreem aright." 


And if, divyne vertu, thou 
Wilt helpe me to shewe now 
That in myn hede y-marked is.?” 


% Chaucer and Horace, MLN, xxxr (1916), 304. 
4 Troilus 2. 1028-29. % Chaucer and the Rhetoricians, p. 17. 
% Bk. 2. 523-527. 17 Bk. 3. 1101-03. 
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“These passages,”’ Professor Manly goes on to say, “although the first 
is translated from Dante, seem to me to express Chaucer’s growing con 
viction that narration and description, instead of being mere exercises 
in clever phrasing, depend upon the use of the visualizing imagination.”’ 

Granted that the two excerpts are echoes of the Commedia, yet Chau- 
cer had only to consult the beginning of the Poetria Nova to find the idea 
that artistic composition depends upon “the use of the visualizing imagi- 
nation.” What could be more explicit than this?— 


If one has a house to build, an impetuous hand does not rush to the act: the inner- 
most line of the heart measures the work in advance, and the inner man pre- 
scribes a course according to an established plan; the hand of the mind fashions 
the whole before that of the body; and its status is that of the archetype before 
it is in sensible form. The interior compass of the mind describes as in a circle 
all the extent of the matter. With foresight gather the entire work into the cita- 
del of the understanding; let it be in the mind before it is in the mouth. When a 
plan has arranged the subject in the secret place of the mind, poetry will come to 
clothe the matter with words.!® 


Chaucer not only knew these lines of Geoffrey, but was sufficiently im- 
pressed by them to translate the first five in the Troilus :'® 


For every wight that hath an hous to founde 
Ne renneth nought the werk for to biginne 
With rakel hond, but he wol byde a stounde, 
And sende his hertes lyne out fro with-inne 
Alderfirst his purpos for to winne.”° 


Resorting finally to pure conjecture, I like to suppose that The Nun’s 
Priest’s Tale contains two pleasant jibes at Geoffrey de Vinsauf. One, of 


18 Poetria Nova, 43-48, 55-56, 58-61 (In Faral, pp. 198-199): 
Si quis habet fundare domum, non currit ad actum 
Impetuosa manus: intrinseca linea cordis 
Praemetitur opus, seriemque sub ordine certo 
Interior praescribit homo, totamque figurat 
Ante manus cordis quam corporis; et status ejus 
Est prius archetypus quam sensilis. 


Circinus interior mentis praecircinet omne 
Materiae spatium ... 

Opus totum prudens in pectoris arcem 
Contrahe, sitque prius in pectore quam sit in ore. 
Mentis in arcano cum rem digesserit ordo, 
Materiam verbis veniat vestire poesis. 


19 See Professor Kittredge’s article, ‘““Chauceriana,” in Mod. Phil. vm (1910), 481. 
2 Bk. 1, 1065-69. 
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course, is the allusion in lines 4537-44 to Geoffrey’s famous lament for 
Richard the Lionhearted; the other, if it exists, is veiled. The Nun’s 
Priest exclaims in view of the sudden turn in Chanticleer’s fate, 


For ever the latter ende of joye is wo. 
God woot that worldly joye is soon ago; 
And if a rethor coude faire endyte, 

He in a cronique saufly mighte it wryte, 
As for a sovereyn notabilitee.” 


In the Ellesmere and Hengwrt manuscripts ‘‘Petrus Comestor”’ is 
written beside the lines about the “rethor,” but the sententia on the 
transitoriness of earthly joy has not been found in the writings of Peter 
Comestor. It does occur in the Poetria Nova of Geoffrey, the only rhet- 
orician named as such in The Nun’s Priest’s Tale. At least four times 
among his models for writing ‘a sovereyn notabilitee,” Geoffrey en- 
larges tiresomely on the theme, ‘‘Wordly joye is soon ago.”’ For example: 


Brevis est distantia laeti 
Ominis et maesti; nox est vicina diei.” 


Sequitur post mella venenum 
Et claudit nox atra diem, nebulaeque serenum. 
Cum soleant hominum feliciter omnia verti, 
Majori levitate solent adversa reverti.* 


The entire passage from which the first citation is taken is an exhorta- 
tion to England to remember in her time of prosperity how “fortune 
commands that propitious circumstances be brief.” As this advice im- 


1 Lines 4395-99.—Since returning galley proof I find support for my conjecture in C.S. 
Baldwin’s Medieval Rhetoric and Poetic, p. 294, note 39. He has compared Chaucer and 
Geoffrey de Vinsauf on this point. 

2 Poetria Nova 364-365 (p. 208 in Faral). 

%3 Tbid. 288-291 (p. 206 in Faral).—Other examples are: 

Quod magis optatur, magis effluit. Omnia lapsum 
Spondent et citius sunt prospera prompta ruinae. 
Insidias semper ponit sors aspera blande 
Anticipatque fugam melior fortuna repente. 
(181-184; p. 202 in Faral). 


Tristis ab incauto fuerit aura sub aere laeto. 
Nubilus exsudat aer sub sole sereno. 
(194-195; p. 203 in Faral). 
% Lines 324-366.—The lines about fortune are 359-360: 
Res fortuna secundas 
Imperat esse breves. 
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mediately precedes the lament for Richard, it would be well known, not 
only to Chaucer, but to his contemporary readers. Out of the many ex- 
pressions of this commonplace on wordly joy those most familiar, to be 
sure, would be from the Vulgate; yet Chaucer’s reference to a rhetori- 
cian’s use of the truism tempts one to conjecture that he was thinking of 
“Gaufred, dere mayster soverayn.”’ 

MARIE PADGETT HAMILTON 


University of Arizona 





XXIX 
CHAUCER’S EAGLE AND THE RHETORICAL COLORS 


HE modern reader is wont to take with quiet enjoyment the mild 
irony implied in the delightful spirit of camaraderie with which the 
Eagle addresses “Geffrey” in Chaucer’s The Hous of Fame: 
“A ha!” quod he, “lo, so I can 


Lewedly to a lewed man 
Speke.” 


In the light of the recent conclusions of Professors Manly and Rickert? 
about the probable nature of Chaucer’s training, this statement takes on 
a more definitely ironical cast. Their investigations suggest that, if one 
is to enjoy the precise character of the irony as it must have appeared 
to Chaucer’s contemporaries, aware, as he was, of the conventional rules 
of rhetoric and poetic of the time, through the teaching of the trivium,* 
one must go back of the poet’s seemingly inoffensive “Yis,” which called 
forth the Eagle’s obviously joyful welcome of a friend into his circle of 
“lewedness.”’ 

It will be recalled that, previous to making this statement, the Eagle 
had just concluded a wearisome discussion on sound production in its 
relation to the Hous of Fame. His formal conclusion is followed by a very 
direct query, pertinent not to the soundness of his theories but to the 
matter of style: 

Have I not preved thus simply, 
Withouten any subtiltee 

Of speche, or grete prolixitee 

Of termes of philosophe, 

Of figures of poetrye, 

Or colours of rhetoryke? 853-859 


The poet’s reply is equally direct but far less prolix—‘‘Yis.”* Why, then, 
did the Eagle conslude from this laconic answer that his passenger was 
a “lewed” man? That is to say, should the poet, disregarding matters 


1 Book II, Il. 865-67.—All line references are to “The Hous of Fam” in The Complete 
Works of Geoffrey Chaucer, ed. by W. W. Skeat, tv (Oxford, 1894). 

2 J. M. Manly, Some New Light on Chaucer (New York, 1926), 4-18. See also Professor 
Manly’s “Chaucer and the Rhetoricians” in Proceedings of the British Academy, xu 
(1926), 98. 

3 Paul Abelson, The Seven Liberal Arts (New York, 1906), 1-71. 

* The most emphatic form. That there is a difference between ye and yis is attested to by 
Skeat in a note to line 599 of The Canon’s Yeoman’s Prologue, v, 418. He states there that 
the former merely asserts while the latter is much more forcible. 
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of expediency in his precarious position, have given an affirmative an- 
swer to the Eagle’s question? This can be determined only by an analy- 
sis of the Eagle’s speech from the vantage point of knowledge of the 
“figures” and “colours of rhetoryke’”’ to which he alludes. 

Professor Manly‘ has already established the fact that Chaucer knew 
and used in his poetry the art of rhetoric as taught in the handbooks of 
the Middle Ages. This master scholar of Chaucer is most definite in his 
belief that scholars have taken too little cognizance of the possibility of 
Chaucer’s acquaintance with formal rhetoric theory and the doctrines 
of the rhetoricians. 


Even a priori there would seem to be a high probability that Chaucer was fa- 
miliar with the rhetorical theories of his time, that he had studied the textbooks 
and carefully weighed the doctrines.® 


Moreover, Professor Manly maintains that the fourteenth-century poet 
made conscious and discriminating use of these rhetorical theories in de- 
veloping his technique: 


To any student of his technique, Chaucer’s development reveals itself unmis- 
takably . . . as a process of gradual release from the astonishingly artificial so- 
phisticated art with which he began and the gradual replacement of formal rhe- 
torical devices by methods of composition based upon close observation of life. 
. .. His growth in artistic methods and artistic power . . . seems inexplicable un- 
less we admit that he had thought long and deeply upon the principles of compo- 
sition, the technique of diction and phrasing, methods of narration, description, 
and characterization, and numberless other details of the writer’s art.’ 


In analyzing the evidences of rhetorical practice in Chaucer’s poetry 
Professor Manly emphasized matters of arrangement and those of am- 
plification and abbreviation rather than the rhetorical colors. The “fig- 
ures of poetrye or colours of rhetoryke’”’ compose by far the larger part of 
the rhetorical theory of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. These orna- 
ments were a heritage almost in toto from the De Rhetorica, ad Heren- 
nium of the first century B.c. In the centuries just preceding Chaucer’s 
time these ornaments were defined or illustrated most fully in the Poetria 
Nova of Geoffrey de Vinsauf, the Ars Versificatoria of Matthieu de Ven- 
dome, the Laborintus of Evrard |’ Allemand, and the Poetria and Exemp- 
la honestae vitae of John of Garland.* De Vinsauf gives over 1228 of the 


5 See “Chaucer and the Rhetoricians.” 

6 Ibid., 98. 1 [bid., 97. 

8 The text of the first three has been edited by Edmond Faral in Les arts poétiques du 
XII* et du XIII* siécle (Paris, 1924). John of Garland’s Poetria has been edited by G. 
Mari in Romanische Forschungen, x1 (1902), 883 ff. The Exempla honestae vitae has been 
edited by E. Habel in the same journal, xxrx (1911), 131 ff. 
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2116 lines of the Poetria Nova to the ornaments of style, while Matthieu 
devotes one-half of his discussion (Sections m and m1) to this matter. 
The relative importance attributed by medieval rhetoricians to elocutio, 
or style, may be judged from the proportionate amount of space devoted 
to it. The tropes and a limited number of the figures of words were also 
defined and illustrated in the well-known grammars of Donatus® and 
Alexander de Villedieu.'® 

The classical doctrine had recognized three distinct styles, the gravis, 
the mediocris, and the attenuata. These were differentiated in the Ad 
Herennium (tv, 8) entirely upon the quality of the ornamentation. In 
the doctrine of the medieval period, however, they came to be inter- 
preted in an entirely different manner. In the Scholia vindobonensia ad 
Horatii Artem Poeticam, which Faral tentatively attributes to the school 
of Alcuin," or before the eleventh century, it is clear that the distinction 
among the styles by that time had come to imply a distinction among the 
persons with whom the matter was concerned. That conception was the 
first step toward the doctrine as finally formulated by the rhetoricians of 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. John of Garland has given this 
phase of the doctrine its most precise form: 


Item sunt tres stili secundum tres statum hominum; pastorali vite convenit stilus 
humilis, agricolis mediocris, gravis gravibus personis que presunt pastoribus et 
agricolis; pastores divitias invenunt in animalibus; agricole illas adangent tenam 
excolendo, principes vero eas possident inferioribus donando. Secundum has tres 
personas Virgilius tria composuit opera: bucolica, georgica, eneyda.’* 


Obviously, in this period, the distinction in style had grown to be an af- 
fair of social caste. 

What exactly, then, was the distinction between the high and low 
styles as defined by the medieval rhetoricians, one of whom Chaucer 
knew well enough to parody?® John of Garland, in outlining four styles, 
gregorianus, hilarianus, isidorianus, and tullianus, defines the last as one 
that has for its basic quality the employment of the colors of rhetoric." 
Within the “‘tullian” style its three divisions were based upon which of the 
colors of rhetoric were used. The style, high, low, or middle, then, was 
determined not by the absence or presence of the colors in general but 
rather by the absence or presence of certain colors. That is to say, among 
the colors themselves, a distinct hierarchy existed. The doctrine taught 
that a writer must use high style for high matter, i.e., he must employ the 


® Vide Henry Keil, Grammatici Latini (Leipzig, 1864), 1v, 397-402. 
10 Doctrinale, ed. by D. Reichling (Berlin, 1893), ll. 2445-2639. 

1 Op. cit., 86-87. 2 Loc. cit., 920. 

18 Manly, loc. cit., 95. 4 Loc. cit., 928. 
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so-called difficult ornaments for high style, and, by contrast, chiefly the 
mechanical or facile ones for low style. High style might include the 
facile ornaments as well as the difficult ones but the low style practically 
excluded the tropes. 

Among the figures inherited from the Ad Herennium only the ten 
tropes were considered as difficult ornaments by the writers on poetic 
art. Since these figures are characterized by the employment of a word, 
or words, in a sense different from the proper one, they naturally require 
more skill and ingenuity than the mechanical figures of repetition and 
symmetry. The latter figures, the medieval rhetoricians termed facile 
and suggested such ornaments as appropriate for the middle or simple 
style. Following the precedent of the Ad Herennium, the medieval theor- 
ists divided these facile figures, or what were, strictly speaking, the 
rhetorical colors, into figures of language and of thought.® The latter, 
indeed, came to be so largely absorbed by the methods of amplification 
that they may be in reality almost eliminated from the colors of rhetoric. 
That the treatise known as the De Coloribus Rhetoricis" is limited to the 
figures of language, exclusive of the figures of thought, may be a confir- 
mation of the exact connotation of the term, colors of rhetoric. It is quite 
possible that the Eagle draws the distinction meticulously between the 
difficult and facile ornaments when he queries whether he has not proved 
his point without “figures of poetrye” or “colours of rhetoryke.” Had the 
Eagle used the plain style, devoid of all ornament, that is, “preved thus 
simply,” had he used the low, or middle style, in general, or quite ironi- 
cally, the high style that would accord with his pretentiousness and with 
his rank among the birds? Only an examination of the speech from the 
angle of rhetorical ornamentation can determine the matter. 

Investigation reveals that of the ornata facilitas® the Eagle uses 
twenty at least once and several of them more than once. Among these, 
he employs most frequently those that represent some form of the Gor- 
gianic figures.'® Five of the figures used in the passage under discussion 
depend upon repetitions. The most obvious example of repetitio, the 
repetition of the same word at the beginning of a clause or phrase, oc- 
curs, interestingly enough, in the very question that the Eagle puts to 
his listener: 


18 Vide Poetria Nova, ll. 830-832; Documentum, 111, 1-3; and Poetria, ll. 15-16. 

16 See table of concordance of the figures as prepared by Edmond Faral, op. cit., 52-54. 

17 See Vinsauf’s “Documentum,” m1, 48, in Faral, op. cit., 293. 

18 Faral, op. cit., 321-327. 

19 The Gorgianic figures arise from an effort to secure emphasis through repetition, sym- 
metry, or antithesis. J. C. Robertson, after reviewing the evidence as to the identification 
of the Gorgianic figures, concludes that they are antithesis, parison, paromoion, and 
paronomasia. Vide The Gorgianic Figures in Early Greek Prose (Baltimore, 1893), 7. 
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Of speche, or gret prolixitee 
Of termes of philosophye, 
Of figures of poetrye. 


In five other instances repetitio is used to secure emphasis.”° Traductio, 
the emphatic reintroduction of the same work, is demonstrated in this 
particular passage by one of the clearest cases in all of Chaucer’s poetry 


When we be comen ther I seye, 
Mo wonder thinges, dar I leye, 

Of Loves folke mo tydinges, 

Both soth-sayes and lesinges; 

And mo loves newe begonne, 

And longe y-served loves wonne, 
And mo loves casuelly 

That been betid, no man wot why, 
But as a blind man stert an hare; 
And more Iolytee and fare, 

Why] that they finde love of stele, 
As thinketh hem, and over-al wele; 
Mo discords, and mo Ielousyes, 
Mo murmurs, and mo novelryes, 
And mo dissimulaciouns. (673-687) 


Seventeen examples of éraductio occur.” This figure is used most fre- 
quently of all the figures of repetition and with considerable variety. 
Once, traductio is combined with repetitio: 


Of every speche, of every soun. (832) 


Again, the term to be emphasized reappears in different forms: 


Moveth first an air aboute, 
And of this moving, out of doute, 
Another air anoon is meved. (811-813) 


On one occasion ¢raductio is used with dramatic purpose: 


“No, helpe me god so wis!” 
Quod I. “No? Why?” quod he. (700-701) 


The usual type of traductio, however, is that of the single word repeated 
in an emphatic position: 
That wheel will cause another wheel. (794) 


20 LI. 623, 625, 636-638, 822, 832. 

% This statement is based upon conclusions reached in my doctoral dissertation recently 
completed at the State University of Iowa. 

2 In addition to the examples cited see Il. 615-616, 626, 664-665, 703-705, 730-731, 
765-770, 790-793, 779-780, 802-806, 818, 834-836, 841-842, and 849. 
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But two examples of conduplicatio occur. This figure, in a fashion similar 
to traductio, reintroduces a word, or words, emphatically but generally 
to express emotion such as indignation or impatience. The following case 
illustrates the latter well: 


“For hit 
Were impossible, to my wit, 
Though that Fame had all the pyes 
In al a realme, and all the spyes, 
How that yet she shulde here al this, 
Or they espye hit.” “O yis, yis!’’ 
Quod he to me. (701-707) 


This same passage with its play upon the words, pyes, spyes, and espye; 
represents the use of another figure, adnominatio. This figure arises from 
the repetition of the root of the word with a change in prefix, suffix, or 
the substitution of letters to secure emphasis. Four other examples of 
its use have been noted.” The figure of interpretatio, indicating the repe- 
tition of the same idea in different words, may be found in Il. 798-803, 
which repeat the idea expressed in ll. 789-797, as ll. 816-818 repeat ll. 
809-813. 

The figures of symmetry are less conspicuous than those of repetition. 
Compar, or the balancing of two clauses of equal length, may be seen in 
ll. 769-770. Instances of similiter cadens and desinens occur also. In the 
former, two successive clauses end with words similarly inflected, as in 
the following case: 


First shalt thou heren wher she dwelleth, 
And so thyn oune book. hit telleth. (711-712) 


Lines 779-780 illustrate the same figure, while ll. 673-674 furnish an 
instance of similiter desinens, in which the closing words of two succes- 
sive phrases have similar sounds: 


When we be comen ther I seye, 
Mo wonder thinges, dar I leye. (763-764) 


Contentio, or antithesis of words or thoughts, next to the figures of 
repetition, is employed most frequently in this passage. Twenty exam- 
ples of contrasting words or thoughts are to be found.** Most of the an- 
tithetic expressions are presented by single words, such as: 


% See Il. 695-696, 740, 755-756, and 779-780. 

% This figure is included under both figures of words and figures of thought. All examples 
of contentio, other than those cited, are grouped together here. Ll. 647-649, 651, 654-656, 
677-678, 715, 722, 735-736, 741-744, 746, 778, 804-805, 810, 833 and 837-838. 
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Both soth-sawes and lesinges. (676) 
Is spoken, in privee or aperte. (717) 
Or spoke in seurtee or drede. (723) 
Loud or privee, foul or fair. (767) 


In one case contentio is combined with repetitio: 
Tak hit in ernest or in game. (822) 


Again, the contrast is an extended one, as in Il. 734-744. 

Another group of figures that tend to create the effect of retarding or 
hastening the narrative find a place in the Eagle’s discussion. Polysynde- 
ton, which is recognized by a multiplication of conjunctions, is skillfully 
employed in the following passage: 


Everich air in other stereth 

More and more, and speche up bereth, 
Or vois, or noise, or word, or soun, 

Ay through multiplicacioun. (817-820) 


Dissolutio, or asyndeton appears in 1. 622: 
To make bokes, songes, dytees, 


and is combined with continuatio, a rapid succession of words to complete 
a sentence, in ll. 713-715: 

Hir paleys stant, as I shal seye, 

Right even in middes of the weye 

Betwixen hevene, erthe, and see.* 


Among the miscellaneous figures of words obvious transitio may be ob- 
served in ll. 782-784 and in ll. 761-764, exclamatio in ll. 613, 667-668, 
700, and 706, definitio in ll. 765 and 769, and an excellent example of for- 
mal conclusio in ll. 848-852. 

Turning to the tropes, one finds that, out of the ten figures designated 
by the medieval rhetoricians as difficultas ornata, the Eagle uses six 
within the compass of his speech. Translatio, the metaphor, is illustrated 
in 1. 638: 


Whyl that they finde love of stele. 


One recognizes in the Eagle’s epithet for Jupiter in 1. 608 a use of pro- 
nominatio, and in his somewhat extravagant statements of Il. 689-691 
probable superlatio, or hyperbole. Evidences of transgressio, an unusual 
order of words, must be regarded with caution in poetry. One type of 
transgressio, however, can be definitely ascertained, notably, that in 


% Other examples of this figure are found in ll. 676-679, 685-689, 742-743, and 783. 
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which the normal context is broken by an interpolated statement. Two 
such instances occur in I]. 620-622 and 787-788. The latter shows the 
added emphasis occasioned by this kind of hyperbaton: 


I preve it thus—tak hede now— 
By experience. 


Language, then as now, gained color also by the coining of a word for 
advantageous display. This, as a trope, was called nominatio. When the 
Eagle is trying to impress the poet with the fact that the latter can un- 
derstand about the Hous of Fame if he will only give, not his attention, 
but 
thyn advertence 
To understonde my sentence (709-710) 


he is probably using this figure. At any rate, it is a skillful move and the 
OED records this use of advertence as the first in English. Again, when he 
is attempting to accumulate examples of what the prospective visitor 
will hear in the Hous of Fame he coins the substantive renovelaunces from 
the verb (1. 693). Likewise he introduces overte as an adjective in 1. 718. 
A pleasing example of permutatio, or irony, is apparent in |. 621: 


Although that in thy hede ful lyte is— 


Other examples of irony will be presented later. 

The third group of figures, twenty in number and distinguished as 
sententiarum exornationes, were not disregarded by the Eagle. With the 
customary facility of the writers of the Middle Ages he makes use of 
the exemplum; in fact, he manages to bring in three exempia in so brief a 
space.** The entire speech is an extended example of confirmatio, or per- 
sonification. Two instances of similitudo, or the simile, appear in ll. 656- 
657 and 679-681: 


And, also domb as any stone, 
Thou sittest at another boke. 


And mo loves casuelly 
That been betid, no man wot why, 
But as a blind man stert an hare. 


Imago, or comparison, is employed more frequently than any other fig- 
ure in this group. Since the Eagle is explaining matters ostensibly un- 
known to his auditor, he evidences his skill in exposition in six instances?’ 
through the use of analogy, or comparison. A very clear case of frequen- 


% Ll. 737-752, 774-779, 787-806. 
7 LI. 659, 685-691, 692-696, 697-698, 769-770 789-821. 
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tatio, the figure which represents an accumulation of arguments or a sum- 
mary of matters previously discussed, occurs in the lines just preceding 
the conclusion (Il. 823-847). Here the Eagle summarizes his proof of the 
manner in which sound moves up to the Hous of Fame. 

It may be well to return now to the Eagle’s query which initiated this 
analysis of his speech. In view of this rather formidable list of “figures 
of poetrye or colours of rhetoryke”’ that appear in his lengthy explanation 
to “‘Geffrey”—and this might be increased or probably altered in cases 
where the subjective element is largely decisive in the identification— 
the reader may regard the question which begins 


Tell me this feithfully 
Have I not preved thus simply 


from the same vantage point as that of Chaucer’s contemporaries, who 
were, of course, “in” on the secret. With these contemporaries, the 
modern reader may now add two more delightful examples of permutatio 
to the list of figures; namely, the Eagle’s adroit question and his listener’s 
equally adroit “yis.” But surely, having gained the vantage point of the 
fourteenth century, the reader of today will not fail to add what Chau- 
cer’s contemporaries must have recognized, in this fascinating contest of 
wits, as the superlative example of permutatio: 


A ha!” quod he, “‘lo, so I can 
Lewedly to a lewed man 
Speke.” 
FLORENCE E, TEAGER 
Illinois State Normal University 
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XXX 
ECHOES OF THE ANATHEMA IN CHAUCER 


AVING sketched, in the opening lines of the Hous of Fame, the me- 
dieval system of dream lore, Chaucer announces that he will re- 
late a dream more wonderful than ever came to man before. The impor- 
tance of this remarkable dream is emphasized. It can be told only after 
an invocation of Morpheus, and the lives of the listeners will be affected 
by having merely heard it. May the mover of all bless the dreaming of 
them who “take hit wel;’’ may they have success in love or in whatever 
they most desire; may they be shielded from poverty, harm, mishap, and 
disease. But woe betide the scoffer! If any man “misdeme’”’ it, through 
scorn, or jape, or villainy, 
. .. preye I Iesus god 
That (dreme he barfoot, dreme he shod), 
That every harm that any man 
Hath had, sith [that] the world began, 
Befalle him thereof, or he sterve, 
And graunte he mote hit ful deserve,’ 


and may he die as did Cresus, high on a gibbet! It occurs to me that this 
“nightmare of imprecation” may be an echo, in parody, of the well- 
known curse which usually accompanied the ecclesiastical sentence of ex- 


communication. 

The practice of anathematizing disbelievers is, of course, very ancient, 
and early came to be used by the Christian church, both alone and con- 
comitant with excommunication. In the earlier decretals is usually found 
the simple form, “Si quis . . . [do or say such a thing] . . . anathema sit,” 
but individual prelates varied the formula until by the seventh and 
eighth centuries an elaborate curse had been developed.’ Of the general 


1 Hous of Fame, 1, 97-102; the full passage includes lines 94-108. The only significant an- 
notation of this passage known to me is Skeat’s explanation of “dreme he barfoot, dreme 
he shod” as “‘whether in bed by night or in a chair by day; i.e. in every case.” W. W. Skeat, 
The Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer (Oxford, 1890), m1, 248. 

2 Cf. F. Cabrol, Dictionnaire d’Archéologie Chrétienne et de Liturgie (Paris, 1907), ““Ana- 
théme,” 1’, 1927, ff.; Catholic Encyclopedia (New York, 1907), “Anathema,” 1, 455, ff. “A 
formula for this ceremony [of anathema] was drawn up by Pope Zachary (741-752) in the 
chapter Debent Duodecim Sacerdotes, Cause xi, quest. iii. The Roman Pontifical reproduces 
it in the chapter Ordo Excommunicandi et Absolvendi.”—Id., 1, 456. Another form of the 
curse is found in the chapter De Benedictione et Consecratione Virginum. 

But as Migne observes: “II n’y a jamais eu un Rit [of excommunication] uniforme pour 
toute l’Eglise, en ce sens qu’il n’existe aucune prescription positive de se conformer a 
celui que présente le Pontifical romain.” —J. P. Migne, Encyclopédie Théologique (Paris, 

1844), virr, La Liturgie Catholique, 587. “Quant aux maledictions,” writes Eveillon, ‘‘c’est 
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form of this curse, the following excerpt from a fulmination of Benedict 
VIII furnishes a just example 


. .. Praesentem maledictionem percipiant in corporibus, et debilitationem in ani- 
mabus, et perditionem et cruciationem recipiant. Maledicantur cum maledictis; 
flagellentur cum ingratis; pereant cum superbis. Sint maledicti cum Judaeis qui 
Dominum in carne videntes non crediderunt, sed magis eum crucifigere ten- 
taverunt. Maledicti sint cum haereticis qui Ecclesiam Dei cupierunt subvertere. 
Maledicti sint cum illis qui nomen Domini blasphemant. Sint maledicti cum illis 
qui se de Dei misericordia desperant. Sint maledicti cum illis qui damnati sunt in 
inferno. Maledicti sint cum impits et peccatoribus, si non emendaverint et culpabiles 
se... non reddiderint. Maledicti sint per quatuor partes mundi; in Oriente sint 
maledicti; in Occidente destituti, in septentrione sint interdicti, et in meridie ex- 
communicando exuti. Maledicti sint in die, sint excommunicati et in nocte. Intra 
domum suam sint maledicti, et extra domum sint excommunicati. Cum steterint 
sint maledicti, et cum sederint sint excommunicati. Sint maledicti cum mandu- 
caverint, sint maledicti cum biberint; maledicti sint, cum dormiant, et excommuni- 
cati cum vigilant. Maledicti sint cum aliquid operantur, et excommunicati cum paul- 
ulum requiescunt. Maledicti sint verno tempore, et excommunicati aestate; 
maledicti sint in autumno, et excommunicati in hieme. Maledicti sint in praesenti 
tempore, et in futuro saeculo sint excommunicati. Possessiones eorum accipiant 
alteri, et mulieres eorum eant in perditionem, et infantes eorum gladio cadant. 
Maledicti sint cibi illorum; et hoc quod ex eis remanserit sit maledictum, et qui 
eis gustaverint sint maledicti. Sacerdos itaque qui eis corpus et sanguinem 
Domini tradiderit, et eos in infirmitate positos visitaverit, sit maledictus et 
excommunicatus; similiter qui illos portaverint ad sepulturam, et praesump- 
serint sepelire. Sint maledicti et excommunicati omnibus maledictionibus, si non 
emendaverint et ad satisfactionem non venerint . . .4 

A great number of similar forms, differing only in elaborateness and con- 
creteness of detail, might be cited.® 





une circonstance que les anciens ont todjours observée aux sentences d’Anatheme, comme 
les exemples en sont assez frequens dans les histoires.”—Jacques Eveillon, Traite des Excom- 
munications, et Monitoires, second edition (Paris, 1672), p. 380. On the general history of 
the use of the excommunication and the anathema by the Church of Rome, cf. Henry C. 
Lea, Studies in Church History (Philadelphia, 1883), pp. 235-523. 

* Benedicti VIII Papae Epistola ad Guillelmum Comitem. (Circa an. 1014.) In J. P. 
Migne, Patrologiae Cursus Completus . . . Series Secunda, (Paris, 1853), cxxx1x, 1630, ff. 

‘ Italics mine. 

5 The formula set down by Ernulphus, Bishop of Rochester (1115-24) and enshrined by 
Sterne in Tristram Shandy, Bk. 111, Cap. x1, is one of the most elaborate, as it is probably 
the best known today. Cf. Textus Roffensis, ed. Thomas Hearnius (Oxford 1720), p. 55. 

Older forms may be found in Migne, Pat. Cursus, txxxvu, 930 ff., ef passim; Cabrol, 
op. cit., 1°, 1930, ff.; Migne, Encyclopédie Théologique, vir, 588; Edmund Martene, Velerum 
Scriptorum (Paris, 1724), 1, 80, et passim; David Wilkins, Concilia Magnae Britanniae et 
Hiberniae (London, 1737),1,618, et passim; William Maskell, Monumenta Ritualia Ecclesiae 
Anglicanae, 2nd. ed., (Oxford, 1882), 11, clxxv, n. 67, et passim; Edmund Martene, De Anti- 
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By the time of Chaucer, many of the English clergy were preparing 
their curses in the vernacular. Though their formulae had no definite 
place in any service-book, they are sometimes found in Manuals, and 
have occasionally been preserved as parts of sermons.’ A brief example 
follows, from the English Register of Godstow Nunnery, near Oxford:’ 


... bei ben acursed of god and of al holichurch, fro pe sole of her [fote] to be 
crowne of her hede, slepyng and wakyng, sytting or stondyng, And in al her 
workes workyng and in al her wordes spekynge. And but 3if pei haue grace of 
god for to amende hem here by her lyfe, for to dwelle in be payne of helle for euer 
with-out ende... 


Similar are the “Articuli generalis Majoris Excommunicationis in lingua 
materna,” found in the Manuale ad usum Sarum:® 


. .. thei ben acursed of God holichirche, fro the sole of the foot unto the crowne 
of the eued, slepynge et walkynge, sittynge et standynge, et in all here wordes and 
werkes, et bote 3if thei have grace of God, for to amende hem here by here live, 
for to dwelle in the peynes of helle for eve withouten ende.. . 


Another brief form, cited by Owst, I give in full:® 


Be the autorite of oure ‘ord jhesu crist, and of his modur seynte marie, and of alle 
the holy companye of hevene, be angeles, archangeles, evangelistes, apostolis, 
and martyres, and confessoures, and virgines, thei ben acorsed fro the heyyst her 
of here hed to the sole of here fot, etyng, drynkyng, sitting, stonding, sleping, and 
wakyng. Ant rith as the lith of this candel sal ben for don by fore oure sith, rit 





quis Ecclesiae Ritibus (Bassani, 1788), 11, 313, ff.; Lea, op. cit., p. 302, f., p. 343, ff. 

Brief portions of a very elaborate form collected by Martene may be quoted: “. . . Eru- 
bescant, & confundantur, & pereant. . . . Sintque maledictiones illae quas Dominus super 
filios Israel per Moysen promulgavit super illos . . . sintque maledicti in civitate, maledicti 
in agro, & in omni loco. .. . Maledicta omnia quae illorum sunt, & maledicti egredientes 
& regredientes . . . Disperdat eos Dominus de terra sua velociter . . . Percutiat eos Domi- 
nus fame & siti, egestate, frigore, febri, donec deficiant . . . Percutiat eos Dominus ulcere 
pessimo, scabie quoque, prurigine, amentia & caecitate . . .’—‘Formula rv. Excommuni- 
cationis. Ex quatuor mss. codicibus Noviomensi, Regio, Vindocinensi annorum 600. & 
Vallis-cellae. Excommunicatio Leonis Papae,”—De Rit., 11, 323, f. 

* Cf. G. R. Owst, Preaching in Medieval England (Cambridge, 1926), p. 296; Christopher 
Wordsworth, and Henry Littlehales, The Old Service-books of the English Church (London, 
1904), p. 270, ff.; Henry Littlehales, English Fragments from Latin Medieval Service-books, 
E.E.T.S., Ex. Ser., 90, 9. 

7 Ed. Andrew Clark, E.E.T.S., Or. Ser., 129, 3. From its citation of the Constitutions of 
John de Stratford, Archbishop of Canterbury, this curse must be dated post 1343. 

8 Published with Manuale et Processionale ad Usum Insignis Ecclesiae Eboracensis, ed. by 
W. G. Henderson, Surtees Society (Edinburgh, 1875), p. 93*. The articles of excommuni- 
cation are taken from an edition of the Manuale printed at Rouen in 1510; the use of this 
formula, of course, antedates the printed work. Cf. also Maskell, op. cit., m1, 309, ff. 

® Op. cit., p. 359. 
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so al here godnes and alle here soules ben departed fro godes face til thei hau mad 
s... [satisfacioun?], or comen to amendement.”® 


As a final example may be cited the following anathema which, in its 
nice attention to detail, approaches that of Ernulphus:" 


. .. Maledicat illos Deus omnipotens & omnes sancti ejus maledictione perpetua, 
qua maledictus est diabolus & angeli ejus. Damnentur cum Juda traditore & 
Juliano apostata. Pereant cum Datiano & Nerone. Judicet illos Dominus, sicut 
judicavit Dathan & Abiron, quos terra vivos absorbuit. Deleantur de terra viven- 
tium, nec ultra fiat memoria eorum. Veniat mors turpissima super illos, & des- 
cendant in infernum viventes. Deleatur semen eorum de terra: pauci & mali fiant 
dies eorum. Fame & siti & nuditate & omni angustia pereant. Omnem misseriam 
& pestilentiam & cruciatus habeant. Omnes possessiones illorum sint maledictae, 
nulla eis benedictio nec oratio proficiat, sed in maledictionem convertantur. 
Maledicti sint semper & ubique: maledicti sint & die & omni hora: maledicti sint 
dormientes & vigilantes, maledicti jejunantes & manducantes & bibentes: male- 
dicti sint loquentes & tacentes: maledicti intus & foris, maledicti in agro & in 
aqua: maledicti a vertice capitis usque ad plantas pedum. Oculi eorum caeci fiant, 
aures eorum surdescant, os eorum obmutescat, lingua faucibus adhaereat, manus 
non palpent, nec pedes illorum ambulent. Maledicta sint omnia membra cor- 


10 In Jacob’s Well, an elaborate allegorical sermon, is found a slightly different rendering 
of the familiar curse: 

“  .. Alle pat ben gylty in pe artycles of pe sentence, tyl pei come to amendement, pei be 
cursyd in slepyng, in wakyng, in stondyng, in syttyng, in going, in lyggyng, in spekyng, in 
silence, in etyng, in drynkyng, & in all here werkyng. In pis cursyng, who-so deye vnre- 
pentaunt, schal haue a dredeful ende.” 

E.E.T.S., Or. Ser., 115, 9; ed. Arthur Brandeis, according to whom, “in all probability the 
work was composed in the first quarter of the fifteenth century.”—p. xiii. Cf. id., 63, for 
another form of the curse. 

In The Points and Articles of Cursing is the following variation: 

“. . . We acurson hem be pe auctorite off pe courete off Rome, wit-inne and wit-oute forsbe, 
sclepynge & wakynge, goynge, syttynge, and standinge, lyggynge of-bowne pe erthe & 
vndur pe erthe, spekynge, rydynge, goynge, syttynge, stondynge, etynge, drynkynge, in 
wode, in watur, in felde & in towne. . .” 

Ed. Edward Peacock, E.E.T.S.,Or. Ser., 31,67. The Points and Articles of Cursing is printed 
with Myrc’s Instructions for Parish Priests, the composition of which Mr. Peacock opines to 
have been somewhat earlier than the MS., which he dates not later than 1450 (p. v). The 
Cursing is presumably of similar date, though the same or a similar formula may have been 
in use long before this was written down. The repetitions in the above passage are found 
in the MS., according to the editor. 

1 Collected by Martene, De Rit., m, 325, “Formula v1. Excommunicationis. Ex me. 
codice S. Audoeni Rotomagensis ante annos 600. exarato.” 

Of course the Latin formulae after being recited in the original, were translated into the 
vernacular for the edification of the congregation. Migne reproduces a form which is fol- 
lowed by the directions, “Post haec episcopus plebi exc« icationem communibus ver- 
bis debet explanare, ut omnes intelligant, quam terribiliter dampnatus sit.”—‘Ex cod. 
277 theol. Vindobon. saec. xii vel xiii,” in Pat. Cursus cxxxvimt, 1125. 
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poris illorum: Maledicti stando, jacendo, maledicti hinc in perpetuum: & sic ex- 
tinguantur lucernae illorum in conspectu Domini in die judicii. Fiat illorum 
sepultura cum canibus & asinis: Cadavera illarum lupi rapaces devorent, dia- 
bolus cum angelis semper comitetur. 


The original and, in theory at least, the most important use of the 
censure was the anathematizing of non-believers; against pagans, here- 
tics, and sceptics were anathemas hurled. So Chaucer with a nice sense 
of propriety fulminates his mock-curse against whoever refuses to give 
credence to his dream, against 


. .. who-so, through presumpcioun, 
Or hate or scorne, or through envye, 
Dispyt, or Iape, or vilanye, 
Misdeme hit .. . # 


The various forms of the eccelsiastical imprecation, as cited above, might 
be summarized in the following words: “May he be cursed at all times, 
and under all circumstances, with every manner of evil; in death may he 
be damned, unless he repent.’ Chaucer, speaking to dreamers and of a 
dream, says, ‘“‘Whether he dreams by night or by day—i.e., at all times— 
may every harm known to man befall him; may he die miserably, and 
may he deserve all this—i.e., may he mot repent.”’ 

Identical phraseology can scarcely be expected when the thought of 
a score of prose lines is pressed into half a dozen verses. Where Chaucer 
says ‘‘at all times” (“‘dreme he barfoot, dreme he shod’’), the ecclesias- 
tical curses enumerate all places, actions, and circumstances, yet the 
formula quoted above includes the passage “‘maledicti sint semper & ubi- 
que: maledicti sint & die & omni hora.” The clause “ac perpetuae male- 
dictionis anathemate condemnamus”’ occurs in different formulae; this 
is expanded into “& ... aeterna maledictione eos confundimus, & per- 
petuo anathemate condemnamus,”" and the more explicit phrasing, 
“maledicti sint in omnibus omnino locis, atque momentis” is also found." 
Where Chaucer says, “every harm that any man / Hath had, sith [that] 
the world began,” the various anathemas enumerate almost every con- 
ceivable disease and disaster, which are to afflict the unhappy individ- 


Hous of Fame 1, 94-97. 

8 Cf. “Ordo v1. Ex ms. Pontificali Bisuntino” in Martene, De Rit., 11, 314; “Item Alia 
Terribilior excommunicatio” in Migne, Pat. Cursus, txxxvu, 947; ‘“Excommunicatio 
Hominum Balduini, Comitis Flandriae, Propter Occisionem Fulconis, Archiepiscopi 
Rhemensis, ab Illis Perpetratam: Anno nongentesimo Dominicae Incarnationis,” ib.; in 
Martene, Vet. Scrip., 11, 80, is the phrase, ““& aeterno damnavi anathemate.” 

4 Cf. “Formula 1. Excommunicationis Ex Pontificale Anglicano monasterii Gemmeti- 
censis, ante annos 900. exarato,” in Martene, De Rit., 1, 323. 

4% Cf. “Formula vm. Excommunicationis. Ex. mss. Monast. Fiscannensis,” id., 11, 325. 
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vals cursed, in every conceivable member and circumstance. The sen- 
tence “‘Veniat super illum maledictio hominis,” occurs in the Pontificale 
Romanum, however," and there are frequent variants of the passage 
“veniantque super eos omnes illae maledictiones quas Dominus per Moy- 
sen in populum divinae legis praevaricatorem se esse missurum intenta- 
vit.’""” The reading “omnes istae maledictiones veniant super eos, & per- 
sequentes apprehendant eos donec intereant,” is also found.’* Chaucer’s 
“graunte he mote hit [this great harm] ful deserve” would appear to be 
a comic reversal of the qualification “nisi penituerit et ad satisfactionem 
venerit” with which most of the formulae close. From the vigor and 
comprehensiveness of the anathemas, however, one is tempted to sus- 
pect that an uncharitable desire, similar to that which Chaucer humor- 
ously expresses, sometimes lurked beneath the verbal suggestion of peni- 
tence. “Sit cadaver eorum in escam volatilibus caeli & bestiis terrae’’!® 
is hardly adaptable to jocose poetic expression, yet its full meaning is 
surely though subtly suggested in Chaucer’s lines: 


Lo! with swich a conclusioun 
As had of his avisioun 

Cresus, that was king of Lyde, 
That high upon a gebet dyde!?® 


There can be no doubt that the various forms of the anathema were 
well known to Chaucer and to his audience, and that an allusion to or 
parody of the curse would have been quite as recognizable to them as a 
reference to the Apostles’ Creed would be to the average Protestant to- 
day. From the twelfth to the fifteenth century, a great majority of the 
English episcopal Councils, and of the ‘‘Constitutions” of English bis- 
hops and archbishops, required that the articles of excommunication, 
which are followed by the curse, be read in every parish church through- 
out the land, “ulterius in pronunciacione,” four times each year.” A con- 


16 In the chapter De Benedictione et Consecratione Virginum. 

17 Cf. “Item Alia Terribilior excommunicatio,” in Migne, Pat. Cursus, txxxvu, 947; 
“Excommunicatio Hominum Balduini, Comitis Flandriae, Propter Occisionem Fulconis, 
Archiepiscopi Rhemensis, ab Illis Perpetratam: Anno nongentesimo Dominicae Incarna- 
tionis,” ib.; “Ordo v1. Ex ms. Pontificale Bisuntino,” in Martene, De Rit., 1m, 314; ‘“‘For- 
mula rv. Excommunicationis. Ex quatuor mss. codicibus Noviomensi, Regio, Vindocinensi 
annorum 600 & Vallis-cellae. Excommunicatio Leonis Papae,” id., 1, 324, et sup. 

18 Cf. “Ordo m1. Ex ms. Fontanellensi. Tenor Maledictionis Ferendae in Pervasores La- 
trones et Praedones Rerum Fontanellae,” id., 1, 322. 

19 Cf. id., 1, 322, 324. 

20 Hous of Fame, 1, 103—106. 

Cf. Maskell, op. cit., 11, clxxv, f., et passim; William Lynwood, Provinciale (seu Consti- 
tutiones Angliae) (Oxfoid, 1679), passim; Wordsworth and Littlehales, op. cit., p. 270; 
Owst, op. cit., p. 359; Edward Peacock, op. cit., p. 60; Henry Littlehales, op. cit., p.9; A. T. 
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siderable number of the stock sermons of the late fourteenth and early 
fifteenth centuries must have discussed and quoted “pis hydowse 
pinge,”” if we may judge by the few extant which have been edited; and 
the general literature of the time, including Chaucer’s own, contains 
many references to and discussions of the curse. 

Nor was the “great sentence” held in such respect at this time that 
Chaucer would have refused to parody it, for it was being used for 
frivolous and unworthy purposes. In 1376, Thomas, Bishop of Durham, 
directed all the clergy to give notice that the unknown persons who had 
detained a valuable hawk belonging to Philip de Nevile were to restore 
it within ten days on pain of the greater excommunication; two years 
later the same bishop excommunicated certain persons who had stolen 
some “merlions” from his forest of Wesdale.% In 1377, John of Gaunt 
had the assembled bishops excommunicate the unknown authors of 
lampoons against him.™ Nearly a century before, Robert of Brunne had 
protested against the priest “‘pat for lytyl, cursep hys parysshenes;’™ the 
Registers of the Diocese of Hereford for the years 1344 to 1404 are liter- 
ally filled with orders for the excommunication of non-tithers, deer- 
stealers, and so on.” The frequent use of the censure for such purposes 





Bannister, ed., Registrum Thome Spofford, Episcopi Herefordensis (London, 1919), passim; 
Arthur Brandeis, op. cit., p. 13; Edward L. Cutts, Parish Priests and Their People in the 
Middle Ages in England (London, 1898), p. 545. 

® Edward Peacock, op. cit., p. 60. 

% Cf. Cutts, op. cit., p. 545. 

% Cf. G. M. Trevelyan, England in the Age of Wycliffe (London, 1925), p. 48. 

% Robert of Brunne’s ‘Handlyng Synne, A.D. 1303, ed. F. J. Furnivall, E.E.T.S., Or. Ser., 
123, 337. 

% Canterbury and York Series, vit1, XIv, XV, XVIII, XX. 

In Wyclif’s Of Clerks Possessioners, chap. 25, is the satirical observation: “pes pos- 
sessioners pat bynden hem to perfit conseilis of crist & to forsake pe world ben moste bisy 
to stryne and plede for worldly possessions bi londis lawe, & curse also for dymes, 3e, for 
foure penyworp good curse many pousand soules to helle.”—F. D. Mathew, The English 
Works of W yclif,E.E.T.S.,Or. Ser. 74, 132. Mathew’s note on this passage is worth quoting: 
“So Nicolas de Clamengis: ‘Sed hodiernis diebus adeo invaluerunt, ut passim pro levissimo 
quasi delicto, saepe etiam pro nullo inferantur. Sique in nullum timorem sed in extremum 
pervenerunt contemptum.’—De Corrupto Ecclesiae Statu (Brown’s Fascic. ii. 558). The 
evil was of old standing. In the eleventh century Peter Damiani pleaded for a less liberal 
use of excommunication.—Letters to Nicholas II. (i. 7) and Alexander II. (i. 14). It is 
worth while, however, to note one marked contrast. Damiani’s plea is: ‘Indignum quippe 
est, ut propter unius homuncionis offensam tam innumerabilis multitudo hominum de- 
preat.’—Opera, vol. i. col. 22. The souls perishing from the curse excite his pity. With 
Clamengis the complaint is, that too-frequent use of the excommunication has destroyed 
its terrors.”—id., p. 509. 

Remonstrances against the frequent use of the censure are found as early as the time 
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was hardly calculated to inspire the people with reverence for it; the fact 
that the instructions that priests should read the great sentence publicly, 
four times a year, were so often repeated, indicates a general decline in 
respect for the curse. The clergy, indeed, apparently experienced some 
difficulty in persuading their parishoners to sit through the prescribed 
readings. The author of Jacob’s Well pleads:?” 


Whanne picurat schewyth to be pe artycles of pe curse, go no3t out of pe cherche, 
tyl pey be schewyd, for no cause, but here hem wyth full wyll... goth nost 
awey, but pacyently heryth hem . . . & louyth soure curate, pat warnyth 30u of 
3oure peryles! 


In one of the homilies in Myrc’s Festial is a wild story telling how the 
ghost of a man who had died excommunicate had no rest (and gave none 
to others) until it was absolved, an obvious effort to drum up respect for 
the sentence.*® There is evidence in the Registers, according to Owst, 
that the public reading of the great sentence gradually fell into neglect, 
and lapsed in the fifteenth century.”® 


Chaucer’s irreverent parody, if such it be, was not without precedent, © 
for the curse was being roughly handled in contemporary literature. Ob- © 


vious examples are The Plowman’s Tale,®° the caustic author of which 





of St. Chrysostom, whose De non Anathematizandis Vivis vel Defunctis is an eloquent appeal 
for the exercise of Christian charity in matters of discipline. 

The abuses of excommunication eventually led to its use as a mere ban or curse, and it 
came to be applied, as such, to the anathematizing of birds, animals, rodents, and insects, 
even of plants and inanimate objects. It was used as a persuasive supplement to the secular 
law in the settlement of minor disputes of all kinds, the recovery of stolen property, and 
the collection of debts. In one case, a hundred trivial offenses were enumerated, any one 
of which made the unhappy offender subject to ipso facto excommunication. 

Cf.,in this connection, Lea, op. cit., pp. 416-458; J. S. P. Tatlock, “Chaucer and Wyclif,” 
in Mod. Phil. x1v (1916-17), 72 n. 2; Herbert B. Workman, John Wyclif (Oxford, 1926), 
ur, 25 ff. 

27 Op. cit., p. 11, f. 

28 Theodor Erbe, ed., E.E.T.S., Ex. Ser., 96, 281. 

29 Op. cit., p. 296, n. 5. Cf. John Strype, Ecclesiastical Memorials (Oxford, 1822), 1, 253. 

30 In W. W. Skeat, Chaucerian and Other Pieces (Oxford, 1897), pp. 147-190. Although 
this poem is said to contain lengthy interpolations of the sixteenth century, “Their tone 
is that of the beginnings of the Reformation movement; it is not far from the tone of the 

lard writings of the fourteenth and the early fifteenth century.” Cf. Henry Bradley, 
“ “The Plowman’s Tale’,” in The Athenaeum (1902), 11, 62. When the Griffon, in his rage, 
thundered at the Pellican: 

“Thou shalt be cursed with boke and bell, 
And dissevered from holy churche, 

And clene y-dampned into hell, 
Otherwyse but ye woll worche!” 


The Pellican sayd, “that I ne drede; 
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objects to prelates who “Christes people proudly curse / With brode 
bokes, and braying bell,” each of whom ‘‘Dampneth and saveth as him 
think; and The Grete Sentence of Curs Expouned,** which makes a com- 
plete canvass of the “points of cursing,” showing that the clergy them- 
selves, from the Pope down, are guilty of disobeying each precept. This 
latter is ascribed to Wyclif, whose De Civili Dominio, De Ecclesia, 
Fasciculi Zizaniorum, and De Officio Regis® attack the mundane use of 
the solemn anathema. Chaucer’s references to the contemporary use of 
the curse are often none too respectful.* In De Planctu Naturae, a work 
well known to him, Alanus de Insulis had years before parodied the anath- 
ema for literary purposes;™ since Chaucer had been reading this work 
about the time at which he wrote the Hous of Fame, it is possible that in 
it he found the suggestion as well as a precedent for the passage under 
discussion. 

There are a few passages in the works of Chaucer, in addition to those 
mentioned above, which might be glossed as allusions to, or echoes of, the 
great curse. The original use of the censure, as has been said, was the 
anathematizing of non-believers. The records of church councils bristle 
with curses hurled against various sects, heresies, and pagan beliefs. Al- 
though Chaucer usually uses the adjective ‘‘cursed” in the senses of 
“evil,” “vicious,” or “deserving of being cursed,” it is possible that in 
“Lo here, of Payens corsed olde rytes,’** and in ‘“{Balthasar] heriest 
false goddes cursedly,’’** he may consciously have used the term in its 
ecclesiastical significance. 





Your cursinge is of litell value; 
Of god I hope to have my mede, 
For it is falshed that ye shewe. 
Wolde ye turne and leve your pryde, 
Your hyé port, and your richesse, 
Your cursing shuld not go so wyde; 
God bring you into rightwysnesse!”’ 

(Il. 1241-64) 
Cf. also ll. 163-176, 224, 239, 264, 291, 567, 634. 

3t Thomas Arnold, ed., Select English Works of John W yclif (Oxford, 1871), m1, 271-337. 

® Publications of the Wyclif Society, London, 1883—, De Dom., 1, 277-278; Fasc. Z., 
pp. 251-252; De Ecc., p. 156; Off. Reg., pp. 169-176, p. 231, ff. For a discussion of Wyclif’s 
views on the matter, cf. Tatlock, op. cit., p. 70, ff.; Workman, op. cit., 11, 25, ff. 

%3 Cf. especially Canterbury Tales, A. 486, 653-657; D. 1312-18, 1346-49, 1573-89. A. 
659-662 would seem to reflect Chaucer’s sober censure of the light employment of the 
solemn curse; Tatlock’s interpretation of the passage, however, accords with the findings 
of the present article. (Op. cit., p. 69, f.) 

% Cf. Thomas Wright, Anglo-Latin Satirical Poets .. . of the Twelfth Century (London, 
1872), 11, 520, f.; cf. also Migne, Pat. Cursus, ccx, 482. 

% Troilus, v, 1849. % Canterbury Tales, B. 3419. 
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It is possible, too, that the anathema is echoed in the closing lines of 
the tale of the Wife of Bath: 


And eek I preye Iesu shorte hir lyves 
That wol nat be governed by hir wyves; 
And olde and angry nigardes of dispence, 
God sende hem sone verray pestilence.*” 


The parallel is not striking, yet the references to shortened life and to 
pestilence recall specific phrases from the curse, and as the “great sen- 
tences’”’—long, detailed, discursive discussions of the offences for which 
one might be cursed—closed with the reading of the curse itself, so the 
Wife’s rambling prologue and tale, dealing, in general, with good and 
bad husbands, ends with a characteristic imprecation against the bad. 

Another part of the anathema is echoed in the Friar’s Tale. The curse 
regularly closed, as has been indicated above, with a qualifying phrase, 
“nisi poenituerit [resipiscat, restituerit] et ad satisfactionem venerit;’’** 
Jacob’s Well reads, “In pis cursyng, who-so deye vnrepentaunt, schal 
haue a dredeful ende!’*® The unhappy widow, in the Friar’s Tale, 
hounded to desperation, gives the summoner to the devil in no uncer- 
tain terms. Asked whether she really means it, she considers, like a good 
Christian, the form she was accustomed to hear in the church, and quali- 
fies her curse: 


“The devel,” quod she, “so fecche him er he deye, 
And panne and al, but he wol him repente!’’#° 


The summoner refuses to repent, and the devil triumphantly fulfills the 
widow’s adjuration. 

Having been excommunicated, a répentant sinner sought for absolu- 
tion. Alceste, defending the repentant poet before the God of Love, 
pleads for him who 


...axeth mercy with a sorweful herte, 
And profreth him, right in his bare sherte, 
' To been right at your owne Iugement.” 


37 Td., D. 1261-64. 

38 Cf. Hearnius, op. cit., 56; Henderson, op. cit., 122; Martene, Vet. Scrip.,11, 80; Migne, 
Encyclopédie Théologique vit, 588; Pontificale Romanum, chapters De Benedictione et Conse- 
cratione Virginum, Ordo Excommunicandi et Absolvendi; Migne, Pat. Cursus CXXXVIII, 
1125. 

%® Op. cit., 9. Cf.“And but yf they have grace of God, for to amende them here by theyr 
lyve, [they are accursed] for to dwelle in the peynes of hell for ever withouten ende,” 
Maskell, op. cit., m1, 325, f., quoted from the Sarum Manual; cf. also Clark, cit. sup., 
Henderson, cit. sup., and Owst, cit. sup. 
© Canterbury Tales, D. 1628-30; the entire passage includes D. 1618-35. 

“ Legend of Good Women, “A-prologue,” 390-392. 
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Skeat remarks, “This is not altogether a metaphorical expression. We 
remember something very like it at the siege of Calais in 1347, when, ac- 
cording to Froissart, Edward III sent for the six inhabitants of Calais, 
who were to present themselves ‘with bare heads and feet, with ropes 
round their necks’.’’ It may be considered, however, that the lines bet- 
ter suggest the ceremony of canonical absolution. It is the repentant sin- 
ner who “‘axeth mercy with a sorweful herte,” and who presents him- 
self “‘vsque ad camisiam exclusiue denudato,’ or, what appears to 
mean the same thing, ‘“‘exutus,” or “spoliatus,” or “vestibus suis spolia- 
tus.’ It would seem likely, too, that Chaucer would be more familiar 
with the common ecclesiastical ceremony, than with the happenings at 
Calais in the year 1347. 

One more burlesque echo of the anathema may be found in Chaucer’s 
Wordes unto Adam. Solemn adjurations to future copyists against alter- 
ing the text of a work, similar to that found in Troilus v, 1795-96, had 
long been used by writers. Vigorous anathemas against defacers and 
stealers of books were also common. In connection with this latter, 
Michel writes:*’ “‘Peut-étre peut-on faire remonter |’emploi de ces for- 
mules aux objurgations que l’auteur adressait parfois aux copistes et 
aux lecteurs pour les engager 4 ne pas altérer le texte de son ceuvre.’’* 
If, as would seem to be implied, forms similar to the ecclesiastical curse 
were used, Chaucer’s playful imprecation, ““May you have the scab un- 
der your hair if you miscopy,’*® would bear to the curse against scribes 


# Oxford Chaucer, m1, 305-306. 

® Rituale Romanum Pauli V (Antwerpiae, 1669), p. 68. Cf. also Migne, Encyclopédie 
Théologique, vit, 33. 

“ Cf. Pontificale Romanum, chapter Ordo Excommunicandi et Absolvendi; Martene, De 
Rit., 1, 327; Henderson, op. cit., p. 95*; Christopher Wordsworth, Salisbury Processions and 
Ceremonies (Cambridge, 1901), p. 257. In Rituel Romain . . . de nostre S. Pere le Pape Paul 
V (Lyon, 1652), p. 52, the rubric is translated, ‘‘il aura despoiiillées iusques a la chemise.” 

Cf. Cabrol, op. cit., ?, 1936. In De Viris Illustribus, cap. xxxv, Saint Jerome cites the 

following adjuration from Irenaeus: 
“Adjuro te, qui transcribis librum istum, per Dominum nostrum Iesum Christum et per 
gloriosum eius adventum quo iudicaturus est et vivos et mortuos, ut conferas, postquam 
scripseris, et emendes illum ad exemplar, unde transcripsisti, diligentissime; hanc quoque 
obtestationem similiter transferas, ut invenisti in exemplari.” 

Cf. John Willis Clark, The Care of Books (Cambridge, 1901), p. 77, ff.; George H. Put- 
nam, Books and Their Makers during the Middle-Ages (New York, 1896), 1, 73. 

7 In Cabrol, op. cit., 7, 1936. 

48 Michel’s sole reference is to “M. G. H. Pipping, Imprecationes libris adscriptae, Leip- 
zig, 1721,” a work I have been unable to locate in this country. 

The lines read: Adam scriveyn, if ever it thee bifalle 

Boece or Troilus to wryten newe, 
Under thy lokkes thou most have the scalle, 
But after my making thou wryte trewe. 
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the same relation the lines quoted from the Hous of Fame bear to the 
curse of excommunication.® It may be worth noting that among the 
various pestilences called forth in the anathemas, “percutiat eos Domi- 
nus ulcere pessimo, scabie quoque, prurigine,’’®' is sometimes included. 

It is of interest to find Chaucer, in common with other intelligent men 
of his time, looking upon the church’s use of the anathema, its great 
scourge in matters both spiritual and temporal, with cynicism. Save for 
such serious criticism as is implied in his commendation of the Parson 
who was “ful looth ... to cursen for his tythes,’’ his attitude is not, 
like that of Wyclif or the author of The Plowman’s Tale, obviously re- 
formative. He was a shrewd and tolerant onlooker, not, for his time, un- 
usually censorious. But that he could in his humorous poetry make 
repeated light and ironic references to the most awful of ecclesiastical 
imprecations, and even on occasion parody it for fine literary effect, is 
an interesting commentary on the condition of the church of his time, 
and on his familiarity with the Roman ritual. 
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5° With Chaucer’s curse may be compared the well-known lines from A pocalypsis 22.18, 
19: “Contestor enim omni audienti verba prophetiae libri hujus: Si quis apposuerit ad 
haec, apponet Deus super illum plagas scriptas in libro isto; et si quis diminuerit de verbis 
libri prophetiae hujus, auferet Deus partem ejus de libro vitae et de civitate sancta et de 
his quae scripta sunt in libro isto.” 

The nearest approach I have found to a medieval imprecation against careless scribes 
is in Maskell, op. cit., 1, cxcviii: 
“As a proof of howgreat the care was which was taken anciently of the church service books, 
we may refer to . . . statutes drawn up by the founder of the college of St. Mary Ottery: 
‘... Inhibemus etiam districte sub poena excommunicationis, ne quis praesumat aut, ut 
quandoque vidimus in ecclesiis ruralibus, de foliis librorum ex quacunque eorum parte 
aliquid abscindere vel superscribere ad librorum deformitatem aut mutilationem, nec etiam 
sub colore correctionis aliquid in litera vel nomine immutare . . .’”” 
According to R. N. Worth, A History of Devonshire (London, 1886), p. 84, the college at 
Ottery was founded by Bishop Grandisson in 1337. 
5 Martene, De Rit., 1, 324, cit. sup. 
® Canterbury Tales, A. 486. 
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XXXI 
CHAUCER’S SOURCE MSS. FOR THE CLERKES TALE 


I. THe LATIN ORIGINALS 


HERE are few of Chaucer’s works for which the principal source 

has been so definitely pointed out as for the Clerkes Tale. Chaucer 
borrowed it from a Latin prose tale by Petrarch, who in turn had it from 
the tenth story of the tenth day out of Boccaccio’s Decameron. Pe- 
trarch’s Latin, which is Chaucer’s source then, has been made easily ac- 
cessible to everyone by the Chaucer Society, who published it in Origi- 
nals and Analogues.' Unfortunately, however, the Chaucer Society took 
their text from the Basle edition, which is notorious for its inaccuracy 
and inexcusable corruptness in reading after reading. For a long time, 
therefore, Chaucer scholars have felt the need for a reliable text of Pe- 
trarch’s Latin tale. Professor G. L. Hendrickson, to whom credit is due 
for correctly inferring a number of necessary emendations in the text, 
has this to say after one such emendation: 


Of course, nothing can be done in problems of this sort until we have a thorough 
collation of the Petrarch MSS. containing the story, and I have touched upon 
this one point, somewhat rashly I know, merely for the sake of indicating by a 
concrete illustration a most imperative prerequisite to any intelligent study of 
Chaucer’s relation to Petrarch—a critical text of Petrarch’s tale.* 


This was twenty-five years ago, and we are still lacking the critical text 
which we so much need. 

Under these circumstances, I conceive that any light which can be 
thrown upon the state of the Latin MS. from which Chaucer worked will 
be valuable and helpful to students of the poet. Lacking a thorough col- 
lation of all the Latin MSS., we shall be glad to receive the evidence that 
a few may offer. I have, therefore, examined and collated three of these 
Latin MSS. of Petrarch’s tale*; and the most valuable of my findings I 
am presenting in the pages which follow. 

I suppose the ideal text of Petrarch’s tale, so far as Chaucer students 


1 Furnivall, F. J., Brock, E., Clouston, W. A. (eds.), Originals and Analogues of Some 
of Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, 151-172. 

2 Hendrickson, G. L., “Chaucer and Petrarch: Two Notes on the ‘Clerkes Tale,’ M P, 
Iv (1906-7), 192. 

3 MSS. B. N. lat. 11291, 16232, and 17165. A description of them will be found in Bibli- 
othéque de ’ Ecole des Chartes, xxv (1862-63) (under old notation, rv of series 5), 227-28; 
and xxx1 (1870), 49, 491-492. For access to these MSS., and indeed for the very existence 
of this article, I am indebted to Professor Karl Young, of Yale, who generously and kindly 
put at my disposal his own photostatic copies. I owe to him also access to MS. B. N. fr. 
1165, mentioned later on in this article. 
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are concerned, is that which most exactly reproduces the source MS. 
which Chaucer had before him as he wrote the Clerkes Tale. This source 
MS. of Chaucer’s was not an accurate copy of the tale just as Petrarch 
had written it, for Chaucer’s MS. contained some minor errors which af- 
fected his rendering.‘ In dealing with variant readings in the various 
texts which I have examined, therefore, my chief concern has been to 
select those which appeared in the MS. from which Chaucer was working. 
In the first list below are found variant readings in which the MSS. seem 
to give the text which Chaucer had before him. In these five cases Chau- 
cer’s source MS. was like the MSS. which I have examined rather than 
like the Basle. In the second list are presented six passages which occur 
in Chaucer and the Basle, but not at all in the MSS. In these cases, Chau- 
cer’s MS. was clearly like the Basle rather than like the MSS. 


1. Textual Emendations to the Basle Suggested by the MSS. 
(1) 

Basle, 154:5 Delectabat omnimoda libertas. 

MSS.: Delectabar omnimoda libertate. 

Chaucer, 145: I me rejoysed of my liberte. 


Chaucer follows the reading of the MSS. in the grammatical construc- 
tion of the sentence. 
(2) 

Basle, 165: Neque enim excidit. 

MS. 16232: Neque enim animo excidit. 

Chaucer, 849: It is wel in my minde. 


The MSS. at this point show an interesting variation. MS. 11291 reads 
exactly like the Basle text; MS. 16232 adds the word “animo,” as indi- 
cated above. At first, MS. 17165 read exactly like the Basle; but later 
someone inserted above the line, in such small characters that it is prac- 
tically illegible, what seems to be an addition of two or three words read- 
ing, ‘““animo——-——.” At any rate, it is clear that Chaucer’s source MS. 
contained a reading like that of MS. 16232; forhis eye caught up “animo” 
as the chief word in the passage, and so it became the chief word in his 
paraphrase. 

(3) 

Basle, 159: Mirabilis quaedam quam laudibilis doctiores iudicent cupiditas. 


4 The chief of these was “honestatis” for “honestatus,” and “stylo alto” for “‘stylo alio.” 
See Hendrickson, op. cit., 190-191; see also footnote 11 below. 

5 References to the Basle text are to pages in Originals and Analogues of Some of Chaucer’s 
Canterbury Tales. The notation MSS. indicates a unanimous reading of the three MSS. 
which I have examined. I indicate in footnotes all variants, except differences in word 
order. The Chaucer text followed is that of J. M. Manly’s Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales. 
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MS. 16232: Mirabilis quaedam’ quam’ laudabilem doctores® iudicent® cupiditas. 
Chaucer, 459: Though som men praise it for a subile wit. 


In regard to the Basle reading above, French, who in his Chaucer Hand- 
book prints a translation of the Basle text, says: 


The text ...seems to be corrupt at this point ...I substitute “mirabilior 
quaedam quam laudabilis,” etc. It seems evident that “doctiores iudicent”’ is to 
be regarded as parenthetical, and I have so translated it. 


French therefore translates: “‘a desire more strange than laudable—so 
the more experienced may decide—.” Of the corruptness of the Basle 
there can be no question; but MS. 16232 gives a reading that will hold 
together without any emending. In it, ‘‘doctores iudicent’’ is not par- 
enthetical, but part of a relative clause. The meaning thus becomes: “a 
certain strange desire, which the teachers [or the more learned, if we 


6 MS. 17165: quidem. 7 MS. 11291: an. 

8 MSS. 11291, 17165: laudabilis. ® MSS. 11291, 17165: doctiores. 

10 MS. 17165: inducent. 

1 French, R. D., A Chaucer Handbook (New York, 1929), note 77 on page 299.—Besides 
the emendation here mentioned, French, under Hendrickson’s guidance, has suggested a 
number of others at corrupt points. I shall briefly indicate the MS. evidence on his sug- 
gestions. My numbers correspond to the numbers of French’s footnotes, on pages 294-310 
in his Handbook. I first give the suggested emendation, then the evidence of the MSS. 

75. For “susceperunt” read “expectaverunt.’”’ The MSS. all retain the former, either as 
“suscepere”’ or “‘suscipere.” 

76. For “honestatis” read “honestatus.” All the MSS. confirm the emendation. 

79. For “ab urbe” read “ab ubere.” All the MSS. confirm the emendation. 

80. For “‘altero” read ‘“‘Gualtero.”’ All the MSS. confirm the emendation. 

81. For “sed cum suorum omnium valde nullus erat amantior quam viri’”’ read “sed 
cum suorum omnium valde erat amans, tum nullius erat amantior quam viri.” MS. 17165 
alone confirms the emendation from “nullus” to “‘nullius.”” All the MSS. omit everything 
between “sed” and “nullius,” thus reading “sed nullius [or nullus, or nullia] erat amantior 
quam viri” 

82. For “suspecta” read “‘suscepta.” All MSS. confirm the emendation. 

83. For “executurus” read “executus.” All MSS. retain the former reading. 

84. For “origine” read “‘originem.’”’ All MSS. confirm the emendation. 

85. For “dum spiritus huius reliquiae welle supererunt” read “dum spiritus huius reli- 
quiae viles supererunt.” This emendation is interesting because of the obviously corrupt 
condition of the Basle, and because of erasures and rewritings in the MSS. Clearly “uelle” 
of the Basle text can have no significance. French’s emendation to “viles” gives the mean- 
ing: “As long as the poor remnants of this spirit shall last.”” MS. 16232, however, clearly 
reads “ulle reliquie,” that is, “ullae reliquiae,” since e is written for ae in the MSS.; and 
the other two MSS., although apparently they originally had a corrupt reading here, con- 
tain erasures and the correction of the word to “‘ullae.” The correct meaning, of course, is: 
“As long as any remnants of this spirit shall last.” 

86. For “‘cogitata” read ‘‘cognita.”” All MSS. confirm the emendation. 

87. All MSS. read “stylo alio.” 
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emend to doctiores, as we should) may judge laudable.” Very probably 
Chaucer’s MS. had this reading; at any rate, Chaucer interpreted the 
meaning so, and so wrote it into his poem, as is indicated by his line, 
“Though som men praise it for a subtle wit.” 
(4) 
Basle, 166: Mansit illa cum patre paucos dies, aequanimitate atque humanitate 
mirabili. 
MSS.: aequanimitate atque humilitate mirabili. 
Chaucer, 918-919: 
Thus with hire fader for a certeyn space 
Dwelleth this flour of wyfly pacience. 
(5) 
Basle, 164-165: Inter magnitudinem tuam et humilitatem meam nullam esse 
proportionem. 
MSS.: nullam prorsus esse proportionem.” 
Chaucer, 816-817: 
No wight kan ne may 
Maken comparison, it is no nay. 


2. Passages Occurring in Chaucer and the Basle, but Not in the MSS. 


[Nore—I give the context of the passages for the sake of clarity and complete- 
ness. The passages themselves appear in italics.] 
(1) 

Basle, 156: Ipse interim et anulos aureos et coronas et balteos conquirebat, 
vestes autem pretiosas ef calceos et eius generis necessaria omnia, ad men- 
suram puellae alterius quae statura suae persimilis erat, praeparari faciebat. 

Chaucer, cf. 253-259, especially 258: 

And eek of othere ornementes alle. 
(2) 

Basle, 157-158: Ita ut in nulla unquam re a mea voluntate dissentias, et quic- 
quid tecum agere voluero, sine ulla frontis aut verbi repugnantia te ex animo 
volente mihi liceat. 

Chaucer, cf. 351-357, especially 356: 

Neither by word ne frownyng contenance. 
(3) 

Basle, 160: Necesse est de filia tua non meo sed alieno iuditio obsequi, ef id 
facere quo nil mihi posset esse molestius. 

Chaucer, cf. 491-493, especially 493: 

And yet, God woot, this is ful looth to me. 
(4) 
Basle, 160: Scis sapientissima quid est esse sub dominis. 
Chaucer, 528-529: 
Ye been so wys that ful wel knowe ye 
That lordes heestes mowe nat been yfeyned. 


#2 MS, 17165: nullius prorsus esse compationem. 
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(5) 
Basle, 163: Sed cum suorum omnium valde, nullus erat amantior quam viri. 
Chaucer, 694-695: ' 
But wel he knew that, next hymself certayn, 
She loved hir children best in every wyse. 
(6) 

Basle, 169: Haec illa audiens pene gaudio exanimis et pietate amens iucundis- 
simis que cum lachrymis, suorum pignorum in amplexus ruit, fatigatque 
osculis, pioque gemitu madefacit. 

Chaucer, cf. 1079-85, especially 1083-5: 

And tendrely kissyng, 
Ful lyk a mooder, with hire salte teeres 
She bathed both hire visage and hire heeres. 


I have only to add, in regard to the Latin originals, a word concerning 
the relationship which exists among them. It should be borne in mind, 
first of all, that the variant readings pointed out above are only a selected 
few of the total number; they are only the variant readings at passages 
which find reflection in Chaucer’s poem. On the basis of the complete 
list of differences among the texts of the three MSS. and the Basle, it is 
possible to get at a point or two concerning MS. relationship. 

An examination of this complete list makes clear the fact that the 
three MSS. resemble each other much more nearly than any one of them 
resembles the Basle. They are closely related to each other and belong 
together in a class. When one of them differs from the Basle text, the 
others usually differ in the same way. In all, there are about thirty sig- 
nificant points at which the three MSS. unanimously disagree with the 
Basle text; ten of these are passages found only in the Basle text and 
completely lacking in each of the three MSS. These thirty points at 
which the MSS. unanimously diverge from the Basle clearly cannot be 
the result of chance. No three different scribes would make exactly the 
same changes of omission and commission at exactly the same points. In 
other words, it is certain that the three MSS. which I have examined are 
derived from a common ancestor MS. Clearly, too, this common ancestor 
MS. is different from that which the Basle editors used as a text for their 
edition. 

If one were forced to say which one of the four Latin originals dis- 
cussed in this paper Chaucer is closest to—whether the Basle, or MS. 
B.N. lat. 11291, 16232, or 17165—one would undoubtedly answer: the 
Basle. The fact that at six points in his poem Chaucer adopts readings 
found in the Basle but not at all in the MSS., is most significant. On 
the whole, discounting errors which seem to be due only to the Basle 
editors’ ignorance of the rudiments of Latin grammar, it may be said 
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that when the MSS. and the Basle offer variant readings, Chaucer’s text 
will more often be found to follow the Basle. 


II. THe FRENCH ORIGINALS 


After Petrarch had put Boccaccio’s Italian story of Griselda into Lat- 
in, the universal language, it was not long in finding its way into the 
various countries of Europe. In France, before the time of Chaucer’s 
death, numerous translations of it were made into the language of the 
country; one scholar testifies that he has found over twenty different 
Old French prose versions of the fourteenth century." The most famous 
and most accessible of these French prose translations of Petrarch’s Lat- 
in is to be found in that interesting medieval anthology, Le Menagier de 
Paris,“ which appeared about the year 1393. 

A. S. Cook believed that Chaucer, in addition to his Latin MS., had 
also employed the Menagier version for certain elements in the Clerkes 
Tale; and he presented a list of parallels between Chaucer and the Old 
French version, by which he hoped to prove such a relationship. There 
are forty-nine of these parallels, of varying degrees of closeness, the most 
important ones having to do with certain details in the reconciliation 
scene between Walter and Griselda, and in the scene of Walter’s visit to 
Janicola’s cottage. Although there are one or two striking resemblances, 
on the whole Cook’s correspondences are neither numerous enough nor 
compelling enough to convince one that Chaucer made use of the Mena- 
gier; but they do make one suspect that, although Chaucer did not use 
the Menagier, he may possibly have used some other Old French version 
as a secondary source. It is my purpose in this part of my paper to pre- 
sent the claims of MS. B. N. fr. 1165"* as this secondary source. 

There can be no doubt, I think, after one examines the evidence, that 
Chaucer is distinctly closer to MS. 1165 than he is to the Menagier. 
More than that, he is so very close at times that no other explanation 


18 Legrand d’Aussy, Fabliaux et Contes, 3d ed., 11, 297. 

4 Pichon, J. (ed.), Le Menagier de Paris (Paris, 1846), 1, 99-125. 

% Cook, A. S., “Chaucer’s Clerk’s Tale and a French Version of His Original,” The 
Romanic Review, vim (April-June, 1917), 210-222.—I refer to this article throughout as 
Cook, and my references are not to page, but to the number of the parallel. 

8 MS. B. N. fr. 1165 contains the following materials: (1) Moralities of the game of 
chess, written by Jacques de Cessoles, and translated into Old French by Frere Jehan de 
Vignay; (2) a French version of Albertano of Brescia’s story of Melibeus and Prudence; 
(3) the Old French translation of the Griselda-story, “laquelle translata de lombart en 
latin un tres vaillant homme appellez Francois Petrach”; and (4) a French translation 
of those famous moral maxims of the medieval period which went under the name of Cato. 
See Catalogue des Manuscrits Francais (Anciens Fonds), Bibliothéque Impériale, Départe- 
ment des Manuscrits, 1. 
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can be offered for the parallels than that Chaucer saw and used the read- 
ings of the MS., either from MS. 1165 itself or from another very closely 
allied MS. In order to make the evidence complete, in each parallel I 
have given also the Latin of Petrarch and the French of the Menagier. 
In the Latin, one clearly has before him Chaucer’s primary source. By 
comparing the Latin with Chaucer’s rendering, one can see in what 
manner the poet deviates from his primary source and follows instead 
his secondary source, MS. 1165. By comparing the Menagier with MS. 
1165, one can see how much closer Chaucer is to the latter in almost 
every instance. I suppose it is hardly necessary to excuse myself for an 
occasional short digression in a note or two on Chaucer’s text and its in- 
terpretation in the light of the Latin and French MSS. which I have ex- 
amined. 
(1-4) 
Chaucer, 814-819: 
“My lord,” quod she, “I woot, and wiste alway, 

How that bitwixen youre (1) magnificence 

And my (2) poverte no wight kan ne may 

Maken (3) comparison, it is no nay. 

I ne heeld me nevere digne in no manere 

To be youre wyf—no, ne youre (4) chamberere.” 

MS. 1165: Ad ce dist elle: ““Mon sire, j’ay touziours sceu et tenu que entre ta 
grant (1) magnificence et mon humilité et (2) povreté n’avoit nulle (3) com- 
paroison, ne moy oncques ie ne dis mie seulement d’estre ta femme mais 
d’estre ta (4) chamberiere ne me reputay digne.” 

Menagier,116:!" Lors respondi Grisilidis et dist ainsi: ‘“Monseigneur, je créoie 
bien, ou au moins le pensoieje, que entre ta (1) magnificence et ma (2) 
povreté ne povoit avoir aucune (3) proportion ne températion, ne oncques je 
ne me réputay estre digne d’estre non tant seulement ton espouse, mais d’- 
estre ta (4) meschine.” 

Petrarch, 164-165: “Ego,” inquit, ‘mi domine, semper scivi inter (1) magni- 
tudinem tuam et (2) humilitatem meam nullam prorsus * esse (3) proportion- 
em, meque nunquam tuo, non dicam coniugio, sed (4) servitio dignam duxi.” 


In the passage above from the Menagier, Cook found three of his forty- 
nine correspondences (Cook, 27, 28, 46). Two of them—‘“‘magnificence”’ 
and “‘poverte”—are exact correspondences; the third—between “mes- 
chine” and Chaucer’s ‘“chamberere”—is much weaker. MS. 1165 not 


17 Menagier references are to pages in volume 1. Petrarch references are to pages in 
Originals and Analogues of Some of Chaucer's Canterbury Tales. Since the Basle text is the 
only one accessible for reference, I have followed it, except for an occasional emendation 
to which I draw attention in the footnotes. In printing the passages from MS. 1165, I 
have accented tonic e (€) wherever it might be mistaken for e muet. 

18 “Prorsus” is adopted from the MSS. See textual emendation 5 above. 
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only contains the two exact correspondences, but adds another in “com- 
paroison,” and finally supersedes ‘“meschine” by supplying Chaucer 
with the exact word in “chamberiere.”’ 
(S-8) 
Chaucer, 470-473: 
“T seye, Grisilde, this present (5) dignitee 
(6) In which that I have put yow, as I trowe, 
(7) Maketh yow nat foryetful for to be 
(8) That I yow took in poure estaat ful lowe.” 
MS. 1165: “Je croy que la (5) dignité (6) ou je ay mis (7) ne te fait oublier I’- 
estat (8) ou je te pruis.” 
Menagier, 108: “Combien que tu soies @ présent eslevée en ceste plaisant for- 
tune, je pense bien que tu n’as pas oublié ton estat du temps passé.” 
Petrarch, 160: ‘“Neque enim praesenti fortuna te praeteriti tui status oblitam 
credo.” 


This whole passage of four lines is almost a word for word translation of 
MS. 1165. Diction and construction are identical in Chaucer and the MS., 
and quite different from both Petrarch and the Menagier. 


(9-13) 
Chaucer, 219-222: 
Yet in the brest of hire (9) virginitee 
Ther was (10) enclosed (11) rype and sad corage; 
And (12) im greet reverence and charitee 
Hir olde, (13) poure fader fostred shee. 


MS. 1165: (11) Courage meur et ancien estoit muciez et (10) enclos en sa (9) 
virginité, et (12) em tres grant chierté et reverence noutrissoit son (13) povre 
pere. 

Menagier, 103: Un courage vertueux plein de toute meurté en son pis virginal 
doulcement habitoit; la vieillesse de son pére, en irés grant humilité, doulce- 
ment supportoit et soustenoit et icelluy nourrissoit. 

Petrarch, 155-156: Sed virilis senilisque animus virgineo latebat in pectore; 
patris senium inextimabili refovens charitate. 

Chaucer’s “in the brest of hire virginitee’”’ is an odd translation of Pet- 
rarch’s “virgineo . . . in pectore,” “in her virgin breast.” The use of the 
noun, however, was suggested to Chaucer by the French MS. 

Here again, as in all the instances recorded thus far, we have a striking 
series of parallels. I consider these passages most significant: four or five 
correspondences in diction and construction, all in details in which 
Chaucer departs from his Latin source, coming thus close together in a 
few lines, pile up into such convincing parallels that in themselves alone 
they seem sufficient to prove a close relationship. 
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(14) 
Chaucer, 375-376: 
Of which thise ladyes were nat right glad 
To handle hir clothes, wherinne she was clad. 


MS. 1165: Laquelle chose firent moult honteusement pour le regart de vielles et 
povres robes que luy devestoient. 

Menagier: lacking. 

Petrarch, 158: Quod a matronis circumstantibus ac certatim sinu illam gremioque 
foventibus verecunde ac celeriter ad impletum est. 


The disinclination of the matrons to handle Griselda’s tattered clothing 
is found only in MS. 1165. There is no indication of the feelings of the 
ladies in the Menagier; and Petrarch makes them zealous, reverent, and 
loving in their task. 
(15) 
Chaucer, 915-917: 

But on hire body myghte she it nat brynge, 

For rude was the clooth and moore of age 

By dayes fele than at hire mariage. 

MS. 1165: De la povre robelete que touziours luy avoit gardee la couvry a grant 
mesaise, car la femme estoit devenue grande et embarnie et la povre robe enrudie 
et emiree. 

Menagier: lacking. 

Petrarch: lacking. 


The difficulty and discomfort of donning the old clothes is brought out 
only in MS. 1165—no hint of it appears in either Petrarch or the Men- 
agier. Chaucer not only follows MS. 1165 in adding this point, but also 
gives the same cause for it: namely, that the clothes had grown old and 
rough. The MS. is slightly fuller than Chaucer, and serves to give greater 
significance to his ‘“‘But on hir body mighte she it nat bringe.’’ She might 
not “bringe’’ it on her body, not only because it had grown old and rough, 
but also because she herself, having married at about the age of twelve, 
had grown taller and stouter during the thirteen years which had elapsed. 
Manly points out that there is authority in the Chaucer MSS. for either 
“she” or “‘he” in line 915, then adds, “‘But the reading ‘she’ seems to be 
supported by the Latin.’’® The Latin, however, has only ‘““Seminudam 
antiqua veste cooperuit,” which Chaucer duly translates in the two pre- 
ceding lines as “‘With hire olde coote . . . he covered hire” (913-914). The 
Latin seems, then, to be of no help whatever here; for the lines in ques- 
tion are not to be found in Petrarch at all, but are taken from Chaucer’s 
French source. The French seems rather to support the reading ‘‘he.” 


19 Manly, J. M. (ed.), Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, p. 594. 
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(16-17) 
Chaucer, 316-318: 
This sodeyn cas this man astonyed so 
That (16) reed he wax; abayst, and (17) al quakyng 
He stood. 
MS. 1165: Donc ly bons homs qui riens ne savoit de ce fait fut moult esmer- 
veilliez et (16) tout rouge et esbahis (17) en tremblant a paine puet dire riens. 
Menagier, 105: Le povre homme n’osa dire mot. 
Petrarch, 157: Inopino negotio stupefactus senex obriguit, et vix tandem paucis 
hiscens, etc. 


Here are two of Chaucer’s descriptive touches that are found only in 
MS. 1165: that old Janicola waxed red, and that he trembled. 


(18-19) 
Chaucer, 533-536: 
“This child I am comanded for to take—” 
And spak namoore; but (18) out the child he hente, 
Despitously, and (19) gan a cheere make 
As though he wolde han slayn it er he wente. 

MS. 1165: “Commandé m’est de prendre cest enfant.” Et en ce disant ainsi 
qu’il voulist faire crueuse et mauvaise chose comment le moustroit (19) par 
signes, (18) prinst l'enfant par rude et lourde maniere. 

Menagier, 109: ‘Madame, je suis contraint a prendre ceste fille et acomplir ce 
qui m’est commandé,” 

Petrarch, 160-161: “Iussus sum hanc infantulam accipere, atque eam—”’ hic 
sermone abrupto, quasi crudele ministerium silentio exprimens subticuit. 


Chaucer and MS. 1165 are alike in making the sergeant more cruel in the 
execution of his duty than Petrarch makes him. In Petrarch, the ser- 
geant expresses his cruel intent chiefly by his silence; in the Menagier, he 
does not express it at all. In Chaucer and MS. 1165, he acts cruelly and 
spitefully. Note particularly the correspondence between Chaucer and 
MS. 1165 in the rough manner in which he snatches up the child; there is 
nothing of this in Petrarch or the Menagier. 


(20-21) 
Chaucer, 464: 
He (20) cam allone, (21) a-myght ther-as she lay. 
MS. 1165; (20) Vint une foiz a elle (21) de nuit en sa chambre. 
Menagier, 108: I] entra en sa chambre. 
Petrarch, 159-160: Solam igitur in thalamum sevocatam . . . sic alloquitur. 


It is noteworthy that both MS. 1165 and the Menagier depart from Pe- 
trarch at this point in a significant way. Petrarch says, “After she had 
been called [literally, having been called] alone into his room, ... thus 
he spoke to her.” Here, clearly, Griselda is summoned by, and comes to, 
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the marquis. But in both the French versions, the marquis goes to Gris- 
elda in her own room. Chaucer follows the French versions;?° but it is 
evident at a glance that he is much closer to MS. 1165, both in diction 
and in sense. In neither the Menagier nor Petrarch are we told that this 
happened “anyght’’; we are told so only in MS. 1165. Chaucer’s ‘‘cam,” 


of course, exactly trarislates ‘‘vint.” 


(22) 
Chaucer, 278-279: 
For wel she hadde herd seyd that thilke day 
The markys sholde wedde. 
MS. 1165: Mais bien avoit oy dire que son seignour se devoit marier. 
Menagier: lacking. 
Petrarch: lacking. 
(23-24) 
Chaucer, 939: 
(23) Fro Boloigne is this erl of Pavyk (24) come. 
MS. 1165: Ce conte de Paniquo (24) venoit (23) de Bouloigne. 
Menagier, 119: Le conte de Péruse et sa noble compaignie approuchérent. 
Petrarch, 166: Iam Panici* comes propinquabat. 


“Fro Boloigne” is lacking in Petrarch and the Menagier. 


(25) 
Chaucer, 1034: I prey to God. 
MS. 1165: Je prie a dieu. 
Menagier: lacking. 
Petrarch: lacking. 
(26) 
Chaucer, 1076: God forbeede! 
MS. 1165: Dont dieux me gart! 
Menagier: lacking. 
Petrarch: lacking. 
(27) 
Chaucer, 168: 
As she an emperoures doghter weere. 
MS. 1165: Comme se elle estoit fille d’emperour ou de roy. 
Menagier, 102: Fille de Prince des Rommains. 
Petrarch, 155: Romani principis filia. 


#0 Cook did not note this important correspondence between Chaucer and the Menagier. 
I incidentally print fifteen other parallels between Chaucer and the Menagier, all in diction, 
which Cook missed. These parallels are in items 11, 65, 67, 72-81, 85, and 87. Whenever I 
cite a parallel which has been previously pointed out by Cook, I give the reference to his 
article. The absence of such a reference will indicate that Cook is silent on the correspond- 
ence in hand. 

% For “Panicius” of the Basle, I read ‘‘Panici’’ from the MSS. 
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(28) 
Chaucer, 234: 
As he on huntyng rood, paraventure. 
MS. 1165: Passant pour aller chacier ou voler. 
Menagier, 103: En alant a son déduit. 
Petrarch, 156: Illac transiens. 


Cook claimed this correspondence for the Menagier (Cook, 16), and the 
Menagier is closer to Chaucer than Petrarch is; but Chaucer’s actual 
mention of hunting is found only in MS. 1165. 
(29-30) 

Chaucer, 211: 

But for to speke of (29) vertuous (30) bountee. 

MS. 1165: Mais de (30) bonté et de meurs et de (29) vertuz tant raemplie. 

Menagier, 103: Mais trop plus belle de vie et de bonnes meurs. 

Petrarch, 155: Pulchritudine morum atque animi. 


In this line of Chaucer, Skeat prints ‘“‘beautee’’; but Manly, “bountee.”’ 
There is MS. authority for both readings. The Latin of Petrarch favors 
“‘beautee”’; but the correspondence which I point out above gives some 
additional weight to Manly’s choice. 
(31) 
Chaucer, 977-978: 
Preying the chambreres, for Goddes sake, 
To hasten hem. 
MS. 1165: Prier aux autres chamberieres que chascune en droit soy feist au 
mielx qu’elle pourroit. 
Menagier, 121: Commanda aux uns... et aux autres. 
Petrarch, 167: Hortarique alias coeperat. 
(32) 
Chaucer, 351: 
“Be ye redy with good herte.”’ 
MS. 1165: “De bon cuer .. . tu es preste.” 
Menagier, 105: ‘Tu voudras encliner ton couraige entiérement 4 toute ma 
voulenté.”” 
Petrarch, 157: “Volenti animo parata sis.” 
(33) 
Chaucer, 867-868: 
“And heere agayn your clothyng I restoore 
And eek your weddyng ryng for everemore.”’ 
MS. 1165: “Je devests ceste tienne robe et te rens l’anneay de quoy tu me 
espousas.” 
Menagier, 117: “Vecy doncques ceste robe dont je me despouille, et si te restitue 
l’annel dont tu me espousas.”’ 
Petrarch, 165: “Ecce igitur ut hanc vestem exuo, anulumque restituo, quo me 
subarasti.” 
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The correspondence here between Chaucer and MS. 1165 is interesting 
because it, like parallels 15 and 30 above, involves a variant reading in 
the Chaucer MSS. Manly, printing “your,” says: ““MS. authority is 
about equally divided between your and my. It seems probable that 
Chaucer wrote your, which was changed to my by some of the scribes. 
... The Latin supports the reading your.’ It appears, however, that 
the Latin supports neither reading. It has simply “hanc vestem,” in 
which it is followed by the Menagier. The reading ‘‘tienne”’ in MS. 1165, 
however, increases the probability that Chaucer wrote “‘your.” 


(34-35) 
Chaucer, 957-958: 
That every wight in his degree 
Have his (34) estaat in (35) sitting and servyse. 


MS. 1165: Que chascun soit festoiez et ordenez selon sa personne et (34) 
estat touteffoiz (35) seans. 

Menagier, 120: En telle maniére que 4 un chascun soit fait honneur selon son 
estat. 

Petrarch, 166: Ita ut locorum, verborumque honor integer, singulis pro digni- 
taie servetur. 


Cook claims “‘estat’”’ as a correspondence for the Menagier (Cook, 40). 
MS. 1165 not only has it, but also has “‘seans,’”’ which is found nowhere 
else. 
(36) 
Chaucer, 543: 
Allas, hir doghter that she loved so! 


MS. 1165: Sa fillette que tant amoit. 
Menagier, 109: Sa fille. 
Petrarch, 161: Dulcem filiam. 
(37) 
Chaucer, 634: 
“Swiche wordes seith my peple, out of drede.” 


MS. 1165: “Telles paroles dient souvent le peuple.” 
Menagier, 111: “Telles sentences chascun jour machinent.” 
Petrarch, 162: “Multa quotidie in hanc sententiam iactantur in populis.”’ 


Chaucer is like MS. 1165 not only in diction, but also in word-order and 
grammatical construction. 
(38-39) 
Chaucer, 395: 
(38) God hath swich favour sent hire of his (39) grace. 


2 Manly, op. cit., p. 594. 
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MS. 1165: On crut (38) dieu eus et en voyage™ tant (39) grace en celle femme 
que, etc. 

Menagier, 106-107: De la divine grace resplendist icelle povre dame Grisilidis 
en telle maniére, etc. 

Petrarch, 158: Inopi sponsae tantum divini favoris affulserat, ut non, etc. 


Cook claims the correspondence “grace” for the Menagier (Cook, 26). 
MS. 1165 also has it, and in addition a more important similarity in the 
use of the word “‘God’’—“‘dieu”’ to translate Petrarch’s “divini.” 
(40) 
Chaucer, 206-207: 
But hye God somtyme senden kan 
His grace into a litel oxe stalle. 
MS. 1165: Aucune foiz la grace de dieu descent en petit hostel et menage. 
Menagier: lacking. 
Petrarch, 155: Pauperum quoque tuguria nonnumquam gratia coelestis invisit. 
(41) 
Chaucer, 123: For ther escapeth noon. 
MS. 1165: Ne aucun ne luy eschappe. 
Menagier, 101: De ce [la mort] nul n’a privilége. 
Petrarch, 154: Nulli muneris huius immunitas datur. 
(42) 
Chaucer, 1155-56: 
He preeveth folk al day, it is no drede, 
And suffreth us. 
MS. 1165: [Dieux] bien appreuve et nous seuffre. 
Menagier: lacking. 
Petrarch, 170: Probat tamen et saepe nos. 
(43) 
Chaucer, 260-261: 
The time of undren of the same day 
Approcheth that this wedding sholde be. 
MS. 1165: Le jour des nopces et l’eure du disner se approuchoit fort. 
Menagier, 104: Le jour des nopces fut venu,...et Veure s’approuchoit du 
disner. 
Petrarch, 156-157: Venerat expectatus dies . . . hora prandii aderat. 


Chaucer uses a single verb and telescopes the two expressions into one; so 
does MS. 1165. 


(44) 
Chaucer, 809: 
“‘Retourneth to youre fadres hous.” 


%3 The reading of the Old French text is obviously corrupt at this point. I am indebted 
to Professor R. T. Hill, of Yale, for valuable help in wrestling with this and two or three 
other corrupt passages in the Old French MS. 
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MS. 1165: “T’en retourne en la maison de ton pere.” 
Menagier, 116: “‘Va-t’en en la maison ton pére.”’ 
Petrarch, 164: “In antiquam domum .. . reveriere.”’ 


Cook claims this correspondence for the Menagier (Cook, 23), but ob- 
viously MS. 1165 is closer. 
(45) 
Chaucer, 928: Semblant. 
MS. 1165: Semblant. 
Menagier: lacking. 
Petrarch, 166: Vestigium. 
(46) 
Chaucer, 905: Mariage. 
MS. 1165: Mariage. 
Menagier, 118: Nopces. 
Petrarch, 166: Nuptias. 
(47) 
Chaucer, 824: Servant. 
MS. 1165: Servante. 
Menagier, 116: Ancelle. 
Petrarch, 165: Ancilla. 
(48) 
Chaucer, 454, 456, 461: Tassaye, assayed, assaye. 
MS. 1165: De experimenter et essaier sa femme. 
Menagier, 108: De elle esprouver et de la fort tempter. 
Petrarch, 159: Fidem coniugis experiendi ... et... retentandi. 
(49) 
Chaucer, 1075: Tassaye. 
MS. 1165: Essaier. 
Menagier, 123: Esprouver. 
Petrarch, 169: Probasse. 
(50) 
Chaucer, 738: Message (plural). 
MS. 1165: Messages. 
Menagier: lacking. 
Petrarch, 164: Nuncios. 
(51) 
Chaucer, 102: Grace. 
MS. 1165: Grace. 
Menagier: lacking. 
Petrarch: lacking. 
(52) 
Chaucer, 690: Parfiily. 
MS. 1165: Parfaitement. 
Menagier: lacking. 
Petrarch: lacking. 
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(S3) 
Chaucer, 513: Feyned. 
MS. 1165: Faigny. 
Menagier, 109: Dissimula. 
Petrarch, 160: Dissimulans. 
(54) 
Chaucer, 578: 
And hym presenteth with his doghter deere. 
MS. 1165: Et luy presenta sa fille. 
Menagier, 110: Et lui monstra sa fille. 
Petrarch, 161: Et ei filiam obtulisset. 
(55) 
Chaucer, 919: Pacience. 
MS. 1165: Pacience. 
Menagier, 119: Humilité. 
Petrarch, 166: Humilitate.™ 
(S6) 
Chaucer, 1044: Pacience. 
MS. 1165: La constance et grant pacience. 
Menagier, 123: Constance. 
Petrarch, 168: Constantiam. 
(57) 
Chaucer, 599: His wyves cheere. 
MS. 1165: La chiere . .. de sa femme. 
Menagier, 110-111: La face de la marquise. 
Petrarch, 161: Vultum coniugis. 
(58) 
Chaucer, 1013: With glad cheere. 
MS. 1165: De bonne chiere. 
Menagier, 122: A lie face. 
Petrarch, 167: Sereno vultu. 
(59) 
Chaucer, 1016: With so glad chiere. 
MS. 1165: De liee chiere. 
Menagier: lacking. 
Petrarch, 168: Laeta facie. 
(60) 
Chaucer, 1079-80, 1099: In the reconciliation scene, Griselda faints twice. The 
passages from Chaucer are as follows: 
Whan she this herde, aswowne down she falleth 
For pitous joye.... 
All sodeynly she swapte adoun fo grounde. 
MS. 1165: Et quant Grisillidis oy ces nouvelles toute pensive et esvanouye ainsi 
que le marquis l’avoit embrassiee se laisse cheoir. 


% See textual emendation 4 above. 
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Menagier, 123: La marquise Grisilidis lors oyant les paroles son mary cheist 
devant lui toute pasmée 4 terre 
Petrarch, 169: Haec illa audiens pene gaudio exanimis et pietate amens, etc. 


Both French versions add to Petrarch by having Griselda faint at this 
point. Chaucer follows the French addition, and adds an extra swoon of 
his own. The similarities between Chaucer and the Menagier in the 
fainting scene constitute Cook’s most striking and most important cor- 
respondences (Cook, 1, 2, and 3). Of the two fainting passages from Chau- 
cer, the first is nearer to MS. 1165 (in the construction of the sentence, 
with a “when” clause instead of a participial phrase); the second is 
closer to the Menagier (“‘to grounde”’ and “‘a terre”’). 


(61) 
Chaucer, 624: ‘““Wyf,” quod this markys, etc. 
MS. 1165: “Femme, tu as oy,” etc. 


The term of address is omitted in both Petrarch and the Menagier. 


(62) 
Chaucer, 792: “‘Certes, Grisilde, I hadde,”’ etc. 
MS. 1165: “Grisildis, je ne te vueil,” etc. 


Again the nominative of address is omitted in the other versions. 


(63) 
Chaucer, 119: The tyme. 
MS. 1165: Le temps. 
Menagier, 101: Les jours. 
Petrarch, 154: Dies. 
(64) 
Chaucer, 992: Hir brother eek so faire. 
MS. 1165: Son frere tant bel. 
Menagier, 121: Son frére. 
Petrarch, 167: Cognatus tam speciosus. 
(65) 
Chaucer, 324: In thy chambre. 
MS. 1165: En ta chambre. 
Menagier, 105: En ta maison. 
Petrarch: lacking. 
(66) 
Chaucer, 607-608: 
Noon accident for noon adversitee 
Was seyn in hire. 
MS. 1165: Nulle mencion de sa fille de purpose ou par accident 
Menagier: lacking. 
Petrarch, 161: Sive ex proposito sive incidenter. 
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Chaucer here either mistranslates or purposely alters the sense of his 


source. All that Petrarch and MS. 1165 say is that Griselda never men- — 


tioned her daughter, either “on purpose or by accident.’’ Chaucer’s 
g purp y 


change was probably affected by the theological significance of the term | 


“accident.” 
(67) 
Chaucer, 430: 
But eek whan that the cas required it. 
MS. 1165: Mais ou le cas requeroit. 
Menagier, 107: Mais quant /e cas li offroit. 
Petrarch, 159: Sed ubi res posceret. 


Both the Menagier and MS. 1165 have Chaucer’s “‘cas,” but only MS. 
1165 has his “required.” 
(68) 

Chaucer, 456: 

He hadde assayed hire ynogh bifore. 

MS. 1165: Il Pavoit desja assez esprovee et de l’atenter. 

Menagier: lacking. 

Petrarch, 159: Satis expertam charae fidem coniugis. 


Petrarch’s “satis expertam,”’ not translated at all in the Menagier, is ex- 
panded in exactly the same manner by Chaucer and by MS. 1165. 
(69) 

Chaucer, 610: 

In this estaat ther passed been foure yeer. 

MS. 1165: En cest estat se passerent titi ans. 

Menagier, 111: Et ainsi passérent quatre ans. 

Petrarch, 161: Transiverant hoc in statu anni quatuor. 


Chaucer is like MS. 1165 in word order and rhythm. 
(70) 


Chaucer regularly employs the word “sergeant” to designate the 
retainer who takes away Griselda’s children. Both MS. 1165 and the 
Menagier also employ “‘sergent.’’ Petrarch uses “‘satelles.’”” Cook points 
out the use of the word as a correspondence for the Memagier (Cook 4). 
It is, of course, also a correspondence for MS. 1165. 

(71) 
Chaucer, 248: 
For which merveille wondred many a man. 
MS. 1165: Donc chascun se merveilloit. 
Menagier, 103: Les barons . . . furent moult esbahis. 
Petrarch, 156: Nemo non mirabatur. 
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“Merveilloit,” from MS. 1165, is reflected in Chaucer’s ‘“merveille’’; 
Petrarch’s ‘‘mirabatur’”’ is reflected in “‘wondred.” 
(72) 

Chaucer, 1135: 

His sone succedeth in his heritage. 

MS. 1165: Succeda en grant et bonne prosperité son filz comme son heritier. 

Menagier, 124: I] laissa son fils hoir et successeur de Saluces. 

Petrarch, 170: Filiumque sui domini successorem liquit. 


Chaucer is closest to MS. 1165 in the construction of the sentence, with 
“succedeth” as verb, and “‘sone”’ as subject. The forms of his words are 
also closer to those of the MS. 


(73) 
Chaucer, 638: 
“T wolde lyve in pees, if that I myghte.” 
MS. 1165: “Je qui vueil vivre en paix.” 
Menagier, 111: “Je qui désire vivre en paix.” 
Petrarch, 162: “Ego... quietis avidus.” 


This, and most of the correspondences which follow, show as close a simi- 
larity to the Menagier as to MS. 1165. In all cases, of course, Chaucer is 
departing from Petrarch’s Latin and following his French source, either 
in construction or in diction. 


(74) 
Chaucer, 872: Turne agayn. 
MS. 1165: Retourneray. 
Menagier, 117: Retourneray. 
Petrarch, 165: Revertar. 


(75) 
Chaucer, 93: Hardinesse. 
MS. 1165: Hardiesce. 
Menagier, 100: Hardement. 
Petrarch, 154: Audaciam. 
(76) 
Chaucer, 603: Servyse. 
MS. 1165: Service. 
Menagier, 111: Service. 
Petrarch, 161: Alacritas atque sedulitas. 


(77) 
Chaucer, 659: Certes. 
MS. 1165: Pour certain. 
Menagier, 112: Certainement. 
Petrarch, 162: Nempe. 
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(78) 
Chaucer, 795: Lynage. 
MS. 1165: Lignage. 
Menagier, 116: Lignaige. 
Petrarch, 164: Origine. 
(79) 
Chaucer, 1041: To my supposynge. 
MS. 1165: Comme je croy. 
Menagier, 122: Si comme je pense. 
Petrarch, 168: Ego auguror. 
(80) 
Chaucer, 204: Amonges thise poure folk. 
MS. 1165: Entre lesquielx. 
Menagier, 103: Entre les dessusdis laboureurs. 
Petrarch, 155: Quorum uni. . . Ianicolae nomen erat. 
(81) 
Chaucer, 953: “Grisilde,” quod he, “my wil,” etc. 
MS. 1165: “Grisillidis, je desire,’’ etc. 
Menagier, 120: “‘Grisilidis, la pucelle,”’ etc. 
Petrarch, 166: “Cupio,” ait, “ut puella,” etc. 


Chaucer follows the French versions in inserting a noun of address. 


(82) 
Chaucer, 63, 420: Saluces, Saluce. 
MS. 1165: Saluce. 
Menagier, 99: Saluces. 
Petrarch, 153: Salutiarum. 


Cook notes this as a correspondence for the Menagier (Cook, 42). 
(83) 
Chaucer, 79: In tyme comynge. 
MS. 1165: Au temps et aux choses a venir. 
Menagier, 100: Au temps a venir. 
Petrarch, 153: Futurorum. 
(See Cook, 33.) 
(84) 
Chaucer, 848: Dowaire. 
MS. 1165: Douaire. 
Menagier, 117: Douaire. 
Petrarch, 165: Dotem. 
(See Cook, 29.) 
(85) 
Chaucer, 1125-26: 


For more solempne in every mannes syght 
This feste was. 
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MS. 1165: Et fist ’en plus grant sollempnté. 
Menagier, 124: Léans eut une telle solemnité et telle joie, etc. 
Petrarch, 169: Ille dies celeberrimus fuit, celebrior quoque quam dies fuerat 
nuptiarum. 
(86) 
Chaucer, 433: A pese. 
MS. 1165: A paisoit. 
Menagier, 107: A ppaisoit. 
Petrarch, 159: Dirimens atque componens. 
(87) 
Chaucer, 511: Chaunge my corage. 
MS. 1165: Ce courage en moy muer. 
Menagier, 109: Mué mon corage. 
Petrarch, 160: Animus mutari. 
(88) 
Chaucer, 144, 527, 800: Streyne, constreyned, constreyneth. 
MS. 1165: Contraigniez, contraint, contraignent. 
Menagier, 101, 109, 116: Contraignez, contraint, contraignent. 
Petrarch, 154, 160, 164: Cogitis, coactus, cogunt. 


(See Cook, 38.) 

(89) 
Chaucer, 299: “Lord, he is al redy heere.”’ 
MS. 1165: “Seigneur,” dist elle, ‘‘en nostre hostel.” 
Menagier, 104: “‘Monseigneur, il est a V’hostel.” 
Petrarch, 157: Illum domi esse. 


Chaucer follows the French versions in employing direct discourse where 
Petrarch has indirect. (See Cook, 48.) 
(90) 

Chaucer, 77: 

And Walter was this yonge lordes name. 

MS. 1165: Un marquis appellé en son prenom Gautier. 

Menagier, 100: Fut appellé Gautier. 

Petrarch, 153: Gualtherus quidam. 


(See Cook, 34.) 
(91) 

Chaucer: In the best Chaucer MSS., the most common spelling for 
Petrarch is ““Petrak.”’ Cook points out that the Menagier form is ““Petrac”’ 


(Cook, 49). The form of MS. 1165 is also like that of the best Chaucer 
MSS.: “Petrach.” 


These parallels speak for themselves; but I may be allowed to sum up 
briefly the points'which I believe they make abundantly clear. In the 
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first place, it can no longer be questioned (although scholars seem to 
have doubted it in the past) that Chaucer had an Old French secondary 
source for the Clerkes Tale. The numerous places in Chaucer’s tale at 
which he diverges from his Latin source and follows, instead, a French 
version; the importance of some of these cases in their effect upon plot 
and characterization (cf. 14-20); the literal closeness with which some of 
them follow the French source (cf. 1-13); the decidedly French tinge to 
Chaucer’s diction, which is illustrated by parallels so numerous and so 
striking that they could never be the result of chance—all these con- 
siderations make it indubitable that Chaucer had before him, when he 
wrote the Clerkes Tale, not only the Latin of Petrarch but also an Old 
French version. 

In the second place, the parallels cited above prove conclusively that 
that Old French version was mot the Menagier. Of the ninety-one paral- 
lels cited, Cook claimed seventeen for the Menagier; and in every single 
instance, MS. 1165 is just as close, or closer (see, for instance, 1, 2, 3, 4, 
28, 44, and 90 above). There are only seven important parallels claimed 
by Cook for the Menagier, and not accounted for by MS. 1165 (Cook, 2, 
3, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9). There are some other minor verbal parallels, but these 
may easily be the result of chance. All of the comparatively few unique 
correspondences in the Menagier, however, pale into insignificance before 
the unique correspondences. in MS. 1165, of which (counting those in 
diction) there are fifty-seven in the above list. 

In the third place, the parallels cited above constitute a strong claim 
for Chaucer’s having used the translation represented by MS. 1165 as he 
wrote the Clerkes Tale. It is impossible otherwise to account for such 
closeness as we have in the opening parallels listed above. It is, of course, 
possible, and, I think, probable, that Chaucer may have used, not MS. 
1165 itself, but another MS. of the same translation, different only in a 
very few deviations, and in a few additions. In any case, the striking 
conclusiveness of the parallels forces us to admit the version represented 
by MS. B. N. fr. 1165 as Chaucer’s secondary source for the Clerkes Tale. 


J. BuRKE SEVERS 
Lehigh University 


% The tale was exceedingly popular, and MSS. of it were quickly multiplied. I have 
already remarked (page 436 above) that Legrand d’Aussy declared he had seen more than 
twenty French prose versions which dated from before 1400. Gréber, in his Grundriss der 
Romanischen Philologie (Band 11, Abteilung 1, Seite 1192) lists thirteen MSS. which he 
declares contain French versions of Petrarch’s Latin; and Pichon, the editor of the 
Menagier (1, 99) lists four additional MSS. not mentioned by Gréber. I hope soon to ex- 
amine these MSS., and also the additional Latin MSS.., to see what further light they throw 
upon the problem of Chaucer’s handling of his sources in the Clerkes Tale. 
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THE CLERK’S TALE AS A POSSIBLE SOURCE FOR 
PANDOSTO 


HOUGH the influence of Chaucer upon Greene has been com- 

mented upon from time to time by various critics,’ the similarity 
that exists between The Clerk’s Tale and Pandosto*® has apparently gone 
unnoticed. This is in a manner surprising, since the two pieces show re- 
semblances that run true throughout—in characters, in situations, and 
in general plot-structure. There is a lack, however, of parallel passages; 
and this may account somewhat for their not having been linked up be- 
fore now. Greene’s method in employing his material, too, has blurred 
the original outline, though it has by no means disguised it beyond recog- 
nition. 

In general, The Clerk’s Tale seems to me to bear a double relation to 
Pandosto. Greene’s romance splits at the middle into two distinct plots— 
the affairs of a young king and his long-suffering wife, and the pastoral 
tale of a prince and a shepherd lass. Both of these plots find a counter- 
part in some phase of the Patient Griselda story as Chaucer told it. 
Greene thus appears to have built both of the stories in Pandosto on the 
one plot offered in The Clerk’s Tale. He has done this, I think, largely by 


turning the Chaucerian plot upside-down, as the following synopses of 
the two works may at least partially reveal: 


The Clerk’s Tale 


Walter, a young lord of Saluces, is waited upon by an ambassador from the 
citizens, who begs him to marry in order to insure an heir for the state. The am- 
bassador even offers to select a fitting wife for him; but Walter reserves that right 
for himself. While hunting, he chances upon the beautiful Griselda. daughter of 
an old shepherd, Janicula. The young lord is so struck by her modesty and virtue 
that he soon marries her. 

After the birth of their first child, a daughter, Walter becomes possessed of a 
great desire to test his wife’s loyalty and virtue. Knowing that she loves the child 
better than anything else, he sends the babe by his sergeant to a sister, telling 
Griselda that he has had the child killed because the citizens are wroth that an 
heir apparent to the throne comes from peasant stock. When Griselda bears him 
a son, he does the same thing with the boy babe. Years after, as a final test, he 
tells Griselda that he is going to marry again, —a young princess this time. Then 
he sends for his son and daughter, pretending that the girl is the princess whom 


1 Spurgeon, Caroline F. E., Five Hundred Years of Chaucer Criticism and Allusion, ii, 
130, 131, 137; Camden, Carroll Jr., RES, Vol. v1, pp. 73-74. 

* For a brief account of sources that have been suggested for Pandosto, see H. B. Charl- 
ton’s Introduction to The Winter’s Tale, The Arden Shakespeare, pp. xi-xii. 
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he is to wed. Griselda patiently bows to his every will, and even helps prepare the 
palace for its new mistress. Walter now sees that his wife is wholly virtuous, re- 
veals to her what he has done, and reunites his family. 


Pandosto 


Pandosto, young king of Bohemia, accuses his queen, Bellaria, of having been 
unfaithful, naming the visiting king, Polixenes, as the man by whom she has 
been disgraced. He has the queen imprisoned for the supposed offence. Their 
young son, Garinter, becomes ill with grief at his mother’s misfortune. In prison, 
Bellaria gives birth to a daughter, whom Pandosto commands to be set adrift 
in a boat. Bellaria is at last brought to trial, and appeals for a verdict to the 
Oracle at Delphos. Her request is granted, and the Oracle declares her guiltless. 
But at that moment, news comes that the young son has died through grief. 
Bellaria dies of a broken heart. 

In the meantime, the babe, Fawnia, has gone adrift to the desert coast of Si- 
cilia. She is found and adopted by an old shepherd, Porrus. Polixenes, who is king 
of this country, has a son, Dorastus. Polixenes begs his son to marry, in order 
that the country be insured of an heir. Dorastus tells his father to choose a fitting 
wife, and promises to marry her, though he knows that he can never love. While 
hunting, he chances upon Fawnia, now grown beautiful and lovely. He persuades 
her to elope with him to Bohemia, where he promises to marry her. There he is 
received by Pandosto, who falls in love with his own daughter. The truth at last 
comes out, through the old shepherd, Porrus, and the story ends with the wed- 
ding of the young lovers and the death of Pandosto. 


This turning of Chaucer’s tale into two plots to suit Greene’s needs in 
Pandosto is further revealed by a comparative list of the characters: 


PartlI 
The Clerk’s Tale Pandosto 
Walter, young lord of Saluces. Pandosto, young king of Bohemia. 
Griselda, his lady, patient and long- _ Bellaria, his queen, patient and long- 


suffering. suffering. 
Their young son. Garinter, their young son. 
Their young daughter. Fawnia, their young daughter. 


A sergeant, whom Waltersendstotake The guard, whom Pandosto sends to 
away Griselda’s babes. take away Bellaria’s babe. 


Part II 


Walter, a young lord of Saluces, who 
falls in love with a peasant lass. 

Griselda, the shepherdess. 

The ambassador from the citizens, who 
advises Walter to marry for state 
reasons. 

Janicula, the old shepherd, father to 
Griselda. 


Dorastus, a young prince of Sicilia, 
who falls in love with a peasant lass. 

Fawnia, the shepherdess. 

Polixenes, father to Dorastus, who ad- 
vises his son to marry for state rea- 
sons. 

Porrus, the old shepherd, foster-father 
to Fawnia. 
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It may be seen from this scheme how Greene has apparently taken the 
one set of characters offered in The Clerk’s Tale and used them twice in 
his own story. It is interesting to note, also, that the character list of The 
Clerk’s Tale, as I have set it down, includes every person found in that 
story except the sister of Walter, to whom he sends his children to be 
cared for; and this sister is merely mentioned, having no part whatsoever 
to play in the action. In other words, if Greene has used the Chaucer 
source, he has completely rifled it of its characters. 

How he seems to have accented or toned down these characters might 
make an interesting study in itself. Briefly, Walter has come through into 
Pandosto heavily touched with jealousy in the first part of the story, 
slightly more sentimental than his prototype in the second reincarna- 
tion. Bellaria has a trifle more of backbone than the patient Griselda, but 
Fawnia sticks close to her model. The ages of the son and daughter 
have been shifted for obvious plot reasons. In Chaucer, the daughter is 
the elder. Greene must make the daughter the younger, in order to get 
her safe away to Sicilia, where she brings about the plot of his second 
story. The son, who has very little of impprtance to do in The Clerk’s 
Tale, motivates the death of the queen in Pandosto. Only the ambassador 
from the citizens finds no exact copy in thé later story. His duties have 
been taken over by Polixenes, father of Dorastus and king of Sicilia. 

More striking, however, than likeness in characters and general plot 
are the similarities in situations and in ideas. The comparative selections 
that follow illustrate the point I am trying to make. It is not to be as- 
sumed that they should be called parallel passages, since they lack 
phrasal echo. But that they are very close in thought content seems to 
me fairly evident.® 
Pandosto 

(Pandosto and Bellaria) had not been married long, before Fortune, willing to 
increase their happiness, lent them a son, so adorned with gifts of nature, as the 
perfection of the child greatly augmented the love of the parents and the joy of 
the commons. p. 2. 

The Clerk’s Tale 

Not longe tyme after that this Grisild 

Was wedded, she a doghter hath ybore, 

Al had hire levere have born a knave child. 

Glad was this markys and the folk therfore. ll. 442-445. 
Pandosto 

Franion, commanded by Pandosto to poison the visiting king, bewails the fact 
that the will of kings must be obeyed, no matter how wrong they may seem to 
the servant carrying out their orders: 


* References in this study are to Greene’s Pandosto, Shakespeare Library Edition; 
Canterbury Tales, ed. J. M. Manly. 
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“Ah, Franion, treason is loved of many, but the traitor hated of all: unjust 
offences may for a time escape without danger, but never without revenge. Thou 
are servant to a king and must obey at command.” p. 9. 

The Clerk’s Tale 

The sergeant, when he comes to take Griselda’s child, makes much the same 

comments upon the power of rulers. 
“Madame,” he seyde, “‘ye moote foryeve it me 
Though I do thyng to which I am constreyned. 
Ye been so wys that ful wel knowe ye 
That lordes heestes mowe nat been yfeyned; 
They mowe wel been biwailled and compleyned, 
But men moote nede unto hire lust obeye; 
And so wol I, ther is namoore to seye. _Il. 526-532. 


Greene uses this same idea again, in a place that more nearly fits the plot se- 
quence of the stories. The guards are sent, as was the sergeant in The Clerk’s 
Tale, to take the babe from its mother. 
. .. being come to the prison, and with weeping tears recounting their master’s 
message. p. 20. 

The disposal of the child is arranged for by the king in each case. 
Pandosto 

The guard . . . carried the child to the king, who, quite devoid of pity, com- 
manded that without delay it should be put in the boat, having neither sail nor 
rudder to guide it. pp. 21-22. 

The Clerk’s Tale 
This sergeant cam unto his lord ageyn, 
And of Grisildis wordes and hire cheere 
He tolde hym, point for point, in short and pleyn; 
And hym presenteth with his doghter deere. Il. 575-578. 
And bad his sergeant that he pryvely 
Sholde this child ful softe wynde and wrappe, 
With alle circumstances, tendrely, 
And carie it in a cofre or in a lappe; 
But at Boloigne to his suster deere, 
That thilke tyme of Panik was countesse, 
He sholde it take. Il. 582-591. 

Greene and Chaucer close this incident of the banishment of the babe in the 

same fashion: 
Pandosto 

But leaving the child to her fortunes, again to Pandosto, . . . p. 22. 

The Clerk’s Tale 
The sergeant gooth, and hath fulfild this thyng, 
But to this markys now retourne we. Ill. 596-597. 

The babe in Pandosto is found by the shepherd, Porrus, who has been search- 
ing for his two strayed sheep. 
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Fearing either that the wolves or eagles had undone him. p. 33. 
This reminds us somewhat of Griselda’s request of the sergeant in The Clerk’s 


Tale. 
“Burieth this litel body in som place 
That beestes ne no briddes it to-race.” ll. 571-672. 


Again, the care with which the child was dressed and wrapped before being 
abandoned in Pandosio has already been hinted in The Clerk’s Tale: 


Pandosto 
... he saw the little babe lying all alone, . . . wragged in a mantle of scarlet 
richly embroidered with gold, and having a chain about the neck. p. 33. 


The Clerk’s Tale 
And bad his sergeant that he pryvely 
Sholde this child ful softe wynde and wrappe, 
With alle circumstances, tendrely, 


And carie it in a cofre or in a lappe; 
ll. 582-585. 


It will be remembered that when Greene starts writing the second part 
of his romance, he switches back to the first part of The Clerk’s Tale for 
his materials. Though the motive in each case is entirely distinct, the 
incidents that make up the progress of the two plots are surprisingly 
alike. The heroes are almost identical as to age, looks, and character. Each 
splendid young man has one fault, too, and upon this flaw hinges much 
of the story that follows. His weakness lies in that he prefers sports 
rather than women; and thus the kingdoms of both stories are likely not 
to have an heir for the sucession: 


Pandosto 


Dorastus, who from infancy delighted rather to die with Mars in the field than 
to dally with Venus in the chamber. p. 40. 
The Clerk’s Tale 
I blame hym thus, that he considereth noght 
In tyme comynge what hym myghte bityde, 
But in his lust present was al his thoght, 
As for to hauke and hunte on every syde. 
Wel ny alle othere cures leet he slyde; 
And eek he nolde—and that was worst of alle—, 
Wedde no wyf, for noght that may bifalle. Il. 78-84. 


In both stories he is remonstrated with. His father, the king, advises 
him to marry in Pandosto. An ambassador from the citizens performs this 
duty in The Clerk’s Tale. The argument, it will be noticed, is the same in 
each case—that time is fleeting, and that love is for youth. 
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Pandosto 


“T tell thee, Dorastus, there is nothing sweeter than youth, nor swifter de- 


creasing while it is increasing. Time passed with folly may be repented, but not 
recalled. If thou marry in age, thy wife’s fresh colurs will breed in thee dead 
thoughts and suspicion, and thy white hairs her loathsomeness and sorrow.” 
pp. 40-41. 
The Clerk’s Tale 
“Boweth your nekke under that blisful yok 
Of soveraynetee, noght of servyse, 
Which that men clepeth spousaille or wedlok, 
And thenketh, lord, among youre thoghtes wyse 
How that oure dayes passe in sondry wyse; 
For thogh we slepe or wake or rome or ryde, 
Ay fleeth the tyme; it nyl no man abyde. 
“And thogh youre grene youthe floure as yit, 
In crepeth age alwey, as stille as stoon; 
And Deeth manaceth every age, and smyt 
In ech estaat, for ther escapeth noon.” Il. 113-123. 
Next is presented the argument of the necessity of a marriage to insure a suc- 
cesion to the crown: 
Pandosto 
“My crown I must leave by death, and thou enjoy my kingdom by succession, 
wherein I hope thy virtue and prowess shall be such, as though my subjects want 
my person, yet they shall see in thee my perfection.” pp. 39-40. 
The Clerk’s Tale 
“Delivere us out of al this bisy drede 
And taak a wyf, for hye Goddes sake; 
For if it so bifelle—as God forbede!— 
That thurgh youre deeth youre lyne sholde slake 
And that a straunge successour sholde take 
Youre heritage, O wo were us alyve! 
Wherfore we pray you hastily to wyve.’ ll. 134-140. 


The answers of Dorastus and Walter are apparently motivated by the 
slight differences in the situation. The prince in Pandosto, like a dutiful 
son, requests his father to choose him a wife, and promises to marry her 
even though he knows that he can never love. Walter of The Clerk’s Tale 
is answering a subject, not a father. The citizens have apparently, like 
the king of Pandosto, already selected a wife for him. He promises to 
marry, but reserves the right to choose for himself. It will be noticed 
that, though the stories are different here, the idea of choosing is a main 
issue in the situation of both: 


Pandosto 
“Sir, there is no greater bond than duty, nor no straiter law than nature; dis- 
obedience in youth is often galled with despite in age. The command of the 
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father ought to be a constraint to the child: so parents’ wills are laws, so they 
pass not all laws. May it please your Grace, therefore, to appoint whom I shall 
love, rather than by denial I should be appeached of disobedience. I rest content 
to love, though it be the only thing I hate!”’ p. 40. 
The Clerk’s Tale 
“But natheless, I se youre trewe entente 

And truste upon youre wit, and have doon ay. 

Wherfore of my free wyl I wole assente 

To wedde me as soone as evere I may. 

But ther-as ye han profred me this day 

To chese me a wyf, I yow relesse 

That choys, and prey yow of that profre cesse.”’ Il. 148-154. 


The heroine of this phase of the two stories is practically the same also. 
She is a peasant lass, and her father is a shepherd. One particular point 
both authors insist upon is that she does not have the looks of a low-born 
child: 

Pandosto 

. .. as her natural disposition did bewray that she was born of some high 

parentage. pp. 37-38. 


The Clerk’s Tale 
God hath swich favour sent hire of his grace 
That it ne seemed nat by liklynesse 
That she was born and fed in rudenesse, 
As in a cote, or in an oxe stalle, 
But norissed in an emperoures halle. ll. 395-399. 


The hero meets the heroine in each instance while he is out hunting: 


Pandosto 
It fortuned that Dorastus, who all that day had been hawking, and killed store 
of game, encountered by the way these two maids, and, casting his eye suddenly 
on Fawnia, he was half afraid, fearing that with Actaeon he had seen Diana. 
p. 42. 
The Clerk’s Tale 
Upon Griselde, this poure creature, 
Ful ofte sithe this markys caste his eye, 
As he on huntyng rood, paraventure. ll. 232-234. 


Each hero is determined in his love for his shepherd maid. 
Pandosto 
‘I will, therefore, obey, because I must obey. Fawnia, yea Fawnia shall be my 


fortune in spite of Fortune.’ p. 46. 
The Clerk’s Tale 


. .. he considered ful right 
Her bountee, and disposed that he wolde 
Wedde hire oonly, if evere he wedde sholde. Il. 243-245. 
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Another similarity in plot, which does not lend itself readily to direct 
quotation, may be seen in the fact that Pandosto falls violently in love 
with his daughter when she returns to his court, not recognizing her as 
his child. In The Clerk’s Tale Walter brings his daughter home. She is of 
course unknown to anyone save himself. To test Griselda’s constancy 
still further, he pretends that he is going to marry the young girl.‘ 

So much evidence must, by very bulk, point somewhere. Coincidence 
could hardly have brought about these constantly recurring similarities. 
The characters are too close for mere accident. The turns in the plot, and 
the ideas that show up at precisely the right places in the plot must mean 
that Greene was using an old tale that was in the air; or that there is 
another story between Chaucer and Greene that suggested itself to the 
dramatist as a good one upon which to build; or that he went directly to 
The Clerk’s Tale for his materials, which is not at all impossible. But the 
reader may draw his own conclusions. 

Tuomas H. McNEAL 

East Texas State Teachers College 


4 See pp. 70-80 of Pandosto, and ll. 729 ff. of The Clerk’s Tale. 
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XXXII 
KIRK’S LIFE RECORDS OF THOMAS CHAUCER 


S ALL Chaucer scholars know, it was the intention of the Chaucer 
Society to follow the Life Records of Chaucer with a similar volume 
on Thomas Chaucer. This intention was referred to as early as 1901, at 
the close of R.E.G. Kirk’s Forewords to the former compilation; and 
for many years the work was announced in the list of future volumes to 
be published by the Society. As the years passed and the expected work 
failed to appear, it was naturally assumed that the project had been 
abandoned, perhaps after Kirk’s death in 1908. So that when Professor 
Ruud published his monograph! a few years ago he voiced the common 
sentiment when he said ‘‘we cannot now expect from the Chaucer Society 
the volume, long promised, of the life records of Thomas Chaucer.” 

It will consequently be a surprise to many, as it certainly was to the 
present writer, to learn that the work of collecting the Thomas Chaucer 
records was completed as long ago as 1913. At the time of his death Kirk 
had already abstracted many documents, and his son, Ernest F. Kirk, 
who had assisted in compiling the Life Records of Chaucer, was requested 
by Furnivall to continue the project. Why his completed manuscript was 
never published cannot now be said. It seems to have been lost sight of 
until 1927, when it was offered for sale by Bernard Quaritch, the book- 
seller, in one of his catalogues, and acquired by the present writer. 

A careful examination of the manuscript showed what was to be in- 
ferred, that publication in its entirety at this late date would be both im- 
practicable and unnecessary. Professor Ruud’s admirable study had al- 
ready made familiar much of the data contained in it. Of the 217 docu- 
ments found by Kirk many had been utilized by Professor Ruud and a 
fair number of others were undoubtedly known to him, since they were 
readily available in the Calendars of the Patent Rolls. Moreover, it may 
be said at once that the new matter did not alter in any material way the 
picture of Thomas Chaucer which Professor Ruud had given us. 

Yet it was obviously unfair to Kirk to allow the material which he 
found and which has not since been utilized to go unrecognized, to say 
nothing of the loss to scholarship. High praise must be given him for his 
thoroughness and accuracy, and it should not be forgotten that many of 
the documents which he found, and which often do not appear in the 
following pages, were uncovered when there were fewer of the calendars 
and lists now available in the Round Room of the Public Record Office. 

1 Ruud, Martin B., Thomas Chaucer. Univ. of Minnesota Studies in Language and Lit- 


erature, No. 9. Minneapolis, 1926. 
2 Professor Ruud has found numerous documents not known to Kirk. 
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Accordingly, with the hope of doing justice to a former laborer in the 
Chaucer vineyard and in the belief that it would be useful to Chaucer 
scholars to have available in one place such records of Thomas Chaucer 
as are not already known or readily accessible, I have undertaken to pre- 
pare the following selection from his material for publication. 

A brief word needs to be said concerning the basis of selection. As in 
the volume of Chaucer life records, the documents vary in interest. Yet 
to try to anticipate the trend of future scholarship and select those likely 
to prove of greatest value would be hazardous. For example, the nu- 
merous Feet of Fines and other records of Thomas Chaucer’s dealings in 
land have only cumulative biographical significance. Yet the properties 
concerned and especially the names of those associated in the transac- 
tions have special usefulness in certain investigations, such as Miss 
Rickert’s brilliant studies in the history of the Chaucer manuscripts 
soon to be published. They have accordingly been included in as brief a 
form as is consistent with a view to such use. In general I have taken 
Professor Ruud’s monograph as a basis and included all the documents 
not cited by him.’ One or two exceptions to this rule must be noted. There 
is one group of documents in Kirk’s collection which I have ventured to 
omit. These are the numerous records in the Patent Rolls concerning 
Thomas Chaucer’s appointments, in his capacity of Chief Butler, of 
deputies in various ports. In occasional instances the names of the ap- 
pointees may have significance, but they can be readily assembled, by 
any one interested, from the indexes to the Calendar of Patent Rolls. I 
have also omitted a few other records of routine functions of the Chief 
Butler likewise found in the Patent Rolls. Such is the commission to 
William Stede (CPR, 1429-36, p. 326) to provide wine for the royal 
household, or the order to deliver a butt of wine yearly to the Chief 
Baron of the Exchequer (CPR, 1422-29, p. 389). On the other hand, it 
seemed appropriate to include a small number of items which I had come 
across independently‘ and a few generously given me by friends.® 

I have checked all the documents here included with the originals in 
the Public Record Office and elsewhere, and have followed Kirk’s ab- 
stracts wherever possible, although occasionally condensing them. 


3 I hope I have succeeded in avoiding duplication, but the absence of an index or list of 
documents in the study mentioned makes checking difficult. 

* After some hesitation, I have retained a half-dozen documents giving the results of in- 
quisitions in connection with various subsidies, although they are printed in Feudal Aids, 
because taken in conjunction with the many other records of Thomas Chaucer’s properties 
and income here gathered together, they help to complete a picture not elsewhere to be 
obtained of his position as a landed proprietor. 

5 Nos. 1, 26, 39, 42, 45, 49, 50, 64, 69, 72, 78, 80, 89, 97, 109. The references to Thomas 
Chaucer in the Stonor Letters, when not a part of Kirk’s collection, have not been included. 

® See acknowledgments to Nos. 5, 8, 51. 
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1 
1389, July 8.—Thomas Chauucer a mainpernor for John Perant.’ 


{Close Roll, 13 Rich. II., part ii, m. 31d. Cf. CCR, 1389-92, p. 47.] 

“To the sheriff of Bukingham. Writ of supersedeas omnino, by mainprise of 
William Pennesforde of Somerset, Henry Crypse of Oxfordshire, Thomas Chauu- 
cer and William Spelyng of Bukinghamshire in favour of John Perant serjeant 
at arms at suit of John Ludeseye, averring threats.” 


2 
1399, March 20.—Thomas Chaucer’s annuity of 20 marks. 


{Chancery Warrants, Ser. 1, File 1394, No. 120.] 

Warrant corresponding to grant recorded on Patent Roll (cf. Life Records, 
No. 273; Ruud, p. 6) and Close Roll of the same date (cf. CCR, Rich. II., vr. 467, 
469). 

3 


1400, Nov. 12.—Fine settling the manor of Ewelme and other properties in 
Oxford and Essex on Thomas and Matilda Chaucer and the heirs of the 
latter. 

[Feet of Fines, Divers Counties, Case 290, File 59, No. 19.] 

Fine, morrow of St. Martin, 2 Hen. IV., between Thomas Tyllyn and Thomas 
Leverton, plaintiffs, and Thomas Chaucer and Matilda his wife, deforciants, con- 
cerning the manor of Ewelme and the advowson of the church of Ewelme, in co. 
Oxford, and one messuage called Termyns, one carucate of land, 20 acres of 
meadow, 20 acres of wood, and 10s. of rent in Hatfield Peverell, in co. Essex. 
Thomas and Matilda acknowledged that plaintiffs have the same of their gift. 
Plaintiffs granted to them and the heirs of their bodies, with remainder to the 
right heirs of Matilda. 


4 


[1402-1433].—Warrants by the Chief Butler to the Lord Chancellor for the 
issue of commissions to his deputies in many ports. 


{Chancery Warrants, Series 1, File 1646. Bulter’s Warrants.| 


Forty-seven warrants by Thomas Chaucer, the King’s Chief Butler, in French, 
for commissions to be made “‘in due form,” sometimes ‘“‘under the King’s seal,”’ 
to the following persons as his “‘lieutenants’’ in the Ports named, ‘‘as he cannot 
attend thereto because of divers occupations which he has to do elsewhere about 
the service of our said Lord the King.” In his capacity as Chief Butler Chaucer 
was also ‘Coroner within the City of London and the suburbs thereof,” and in 
some of the warrants he appoints a lieutenant in that office. In the following ab- 
stract such warrants are indicated by the letter C. Other warrants relate to the 


7 IT include this item because it is the earliest actual record of a Thomas Chaucer yet found 
(the grant by John of Gaunt being known only in a later citation) and seems hitherto to 
have escaped notice, possibly because of the spelling of the name. 
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purchase of wines for the King’s household. As there are no dates, the names of 
the Chancellors are stated. The last warrant in the file contains many names. 


1. Robert Abraham, in the ports of Yepiswich, Colchestir, and Maldon. To 
the Bishop of Bath [1432-33]. 

2. Richard Alfelde (C), in the City of London and suburbs. To the Bishop of 
Durham [1406-07 or 1417-24]. 

3. Richard Alfeld (C), in the City and Liberty of London. To the Bishop of 
Winchester [Henry Beaufort, 1413-17 or 1424-26]. 

4. The same (C). To Thomas Longley [1405-06]. 

5. Thomas Bolthorpe, in the port of London. To the Bishop of Durham [as 
above]. 

6. John Bradbrigge, in the “ports and havens” of Seford, Shorham, Kynge- 
ston, Witheryng, Delle, and Chichestre. To Sir Thomas Beauford [1410-12]. 

7. Robert Bukton, in the ports of Yepiswiz and Colchestre. To Thomas Lange- 
ley [as above]. 

8. Thomas Burton, in the port of Southampton. To the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury [1407-09 or 1412-13]. 

9. Robert Calche, in the port of Weymuth. To the Bishop of Exeter [1401-03]. 

10. (Here occurs a note of 661/. 11s. 64d. due in Chaucer’s office to John Mi- 
coll, for wines bought of him for the use of King Henry in the Sth year, in the 
time of Thomas More, Treasurer of the Household.) 

11. Nicholas Clent (C), in the City of London and suburbs. To Thomas de 
Longley [as above]. This is in Latin, and Clent is styled “deputy” of Thomas 
Chaucer. 

12. John Corp, in the port of Dertmuth. To the Archbishop of Canterbury [as 
above]. 

13. John Dabirnoun, in the ports of Barnestaple, Bydeforde, Apeldore, and 
Ilferdecombe, in co. Devon. To the Bishop of Durham [as above]. 

14. John Darell, in the ports of Sandewiz, Feversham, and Dovorr. To the 
Bishop of Lincoln [Henry Beaufort, 1403-05]. 

15. Richard Edward, in the ports of Chichestre and Shorham. To the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury [as above]. 

16. Richard Elys, in the ports of Jernemuth and Kyrkeley. To the Bishop of 
Bath [as above]. 

17. John Emery, in the port of Southampton. To the Bishop of Bath [as 
above]. 

18. Thomas Flete, in the port of Botston (Boston). To the Archbishop of York 
[1426-32]. 

19. Richard Fryth, in the port of Botston. To the Bishop of Durham [as 
above]. 

20. Thomas Gwyn, in the port of London. To the same. 

21. Thomas Haseley (C), deputy in the office of Coroner of London. To the 
Lord Chancellor. 

22. William Hertiscote, in the ports of Dertemuth and Kyngisbrygge. To the 
Archbishop of Canterbury [as above] 
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23. James Knottisforde, in the ports of Wynchelsee and Rye. To the Bishop 
of Lincoln [as above]. 

24. Thomas Lane, in the port of Sandewiz. To the Bishop of Exeter [as above]. 

25. The same, in the same port. To the Bishop of Winchester [as above]. 

26. John Langele, in the port of Bristuyt (Bristol). To the Bishop of Durham 
[as above]. 

27. John Letheley, in the port of Botston. To the Archbishop of York [as 
above]. 

28. William Lodlowe, in the port of Brystuyt. To the Bishop of Bath [as 
above.] 

29. Warrant for commissions to William Lokwode, John Newerk, and 
Dederyk Pylle, “yeomen in the office of Thomas Chaucer, Chief Butler,” to 
buy wines for the King's Household in divers places in England; and also take 
carriage and other things necessary for the same wines in manner and form ac- 
customed. To the Bishop of Bath [as above]. 

30. Letters patent to William Lokwode to take and purvey wines as above, for 
the King’s moneys reasonably to be paid, and sufficient carriage for the same, ex- 
cept in the fee of the Church. Westminster, 23 June, in the 10th year of Henry 
[VI. 1432]. 

31. Adam May (C), deputy in the office of Coroner in the City of London. To 
the Bishop of Durham [as above]. 

32. John Mules, lieutenant in the ports of Towmouth and Barstaple. To the 
Archbishop of York [as above]. 

33. Warrant for commissions to John Newerk and William Lokewode to pur- 
vey and buy wines for the use of the King and his Household, in divers parts of 
England, and to carriage: to endure for one year. To the Bishop of Durham [as 
above]. 

34. John Piers, lieutenant in the port of Bristuyt. To the Chancellor of Eng- 
land. 

35. John de Pokelyngton (C), ‘“‘to occupy the office of Coroner in the City and 
Liberties of London,” in place of Thomas Chaucer, Chief Butler (whose name is 
at foot). To the Bishop of Lincoln [as above]. 

36. Wa[l]ter Portman, lieutenant in the ports of Toppesham and Tengmuth. 
To the Archbishop of York [as above]. 

37. Godard Pulham, in the ports of Wynchilse, Rye, and Hastynges. To the 
same. 

38. John Reynald, in the port of Southampton. To the Bishop of Winchester 
[as above]. 

39. Herry Russell, in the port of Melcombe. To the Archbishop of York [as 
above]. 

40. Thomas Russell, in the port of Bristuyt. To the same. 

41. Gyles Seyntlowe, in the port of Lynne. To the same. 

42. William Somercotes, in the port of Botston. To Sir Thomas Beauford [as 
above]. 

43. Warrant for a commission to William Stede, yeoman in the Chief Butler’s 
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office, to buy wines in England for the expenses of the King and his Household, 
and to take carriage, etc. To the Bishop of Bath [as above]. 

44. John Thamworth, in the port of Wynchilse and in the ports appertaining 
thereto. To the Bishop of Durham [as above]. 

45. Richard Thornes, in the port of South[ampton]. To the same. 

46. Warrant for commissions to Thomas Walsyngham and John Lynham to 
be servants to Thomas Chaucer, Chief Butler, for taking and buying wines for 
the King and his Household, and to carry the same to the places given them in 
charge: to endure for half a year. To the Archbishop of Canterbury [as above]. 

47. Warrant for commissions to the following persons to be Thomas Chaucer’s 
lieutenants in the ports named: 


William Warner, Sandewych, Feversham, and Devyrr (sic). 
William Catton, “in the port of Wynchilse and the havens to the said port ac- 
customed.” 
John Clypsham, port cf Chichestre and the havens, etc. 
John Wetnell, Melcombe. 
William Borde, Toppesham and Briggewater. 
John Arundell, Barstaple. 
John Hawley, Dertmuth. 
John Kymberley, Yepiswich and Colchestre. 
Robert Dooke, Yernemuth. 
Hugh Cocke, Lynne. 
Richard Eilleward, Botston. 
John Bedeford, Hull. 
Thomas Holden, Newcastle upon Tyne. 
Thomas Urswyck, Leverpole. 
To the Bishop of Durham [as above]. 


5 


1403, Jan.-Feb.—Thomas Chaucer and others in Oxford inquire into the 
utterances of certain Welshmen against the King. 


[K.B. Controlment Roll, No. 46, m. 20.] 


Thomas Chaucer, Thomas Covele, and John Wy!cote, sheriff of Oxford, by 
virtue of the King’s letters patent, inquire into the utterances of certain Welsh- 
men in the town of Oxford against the King. David Brounfeld of Wales is ac- 
cused of having a conversation in the Welsh tongue with an unknown Welsh 
cleric, saying, ‘What are you doing here and what do you intend doing?’ He re- 
plied that in a little while he intended to go to Wales and shoot the English dogs 
(anglicanos canes sagitiare). The said David replied that in this he did well, etc.* 


8 Another long entry about David Brounfeld and his remarks occurs on m. 5 of this roll. 
The above reference was given me by Professor J. Leslie Hotson (for whom it was found 
by Miss N. M. O’Farrell). Dr. Hotson has also given me the reference to an item on m. 16 
of the same roll in which John Newlond is accused of theft ‘coram Willelmo Beek locutenente 
Thome Chaucere senascall honoris Walyngford.’ 
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6 
1404, May 16.—Thomas Chaucer is to arrest the Recorder of Southampton. 


[Patent Roll, 5 Hen. IV., part ii, m. 16d. Cf. CPR, 1401-05, p. 432.] 
Appointment of Thomas Chaucer, the King’s Chief Butler, to arrest and take 
the Recorder of the town of Southampton, wheresoever he shall be found, within 
liberties or without, and immediately to bring him safely before the King in per- 
son (in propria persona nostra). Leycester, 16 May. By the King himself. 


1405, Nov. 16.—John Chitterne gives lands in Hants to Thomas Chaucer 
and others. 
{Close Roll, 7 Hen. IV., m. 40d.] 

Deed by John Chitterne, clerk, granting to Sir Philip la Vache, knight, Thomas 
Chaucer, Edmund Hampden, Richard Wyot, and John Broughton all his estate 
in the manors of Hekefeld and Newenam, Hants. Dated at Hekefeld, 16 Nov., 
7 Hen. IV. 

8 
1406, Nov. 1.—Thomas Chaucer as Coroner. 


{Ancient Petitions, No. 1219C.]} 


Thomas Chaucer holds an inquest over the death of Thomas Kempston in 
London, caused by unnatural means. Nov. 1, 8 Hen. IV.° 


9 
1407, Nov. 30.—Accounts of Thomas Chaucer as Escheator in Oxford and 
Berks. 
{Escheators’ Accounts, Bundle 174, No. 9.] 

Particulars of the account of Thomas Chaucers, late the King’s Escheator in 
the counties of Oxford and Berks, by the King’s writ patent of Great Seal, dated 
9 Nov. in the 8th year[1406] ,viz. of the issues of the King’s Escheatry from that 
date (before which Peter Besils, late Escheator, accounted) to 30 Nov. in the 9th 
year [1407], for one year and 21 days; from which last date Robert James is to 
account. Then follows an account of receipts from ‘‘old escheats’’ of lands and 
tenements in Oxford, etc.; imperfect. He does not account for any knights’ fees 
of the late Earl of Suffolk, because the tenents are in possession. This account is 
engrossed in the Escheators’ Enrolled Accounts, Roll 18, m. 78. Besides the old 
escheats in Oxford, this roll gives the new escheats in Oxford, the old and new 
escheats in Berks, and the goods of outlaws, felons, and fugitives in Oxford and 
Berks. 

10 
1407, Dec.; 1408, Jan.—Allowances to be made in the Exchequer for wines 
delivered by the Chief Butler. 

[Exchequer, K.R. Memoranda Roll, No. 184, Hilary, 9 Hen. IV., m. 30.] 


® This reference was given me by Professor H. L. Gray, of Bryn Mawr College. 
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Mandate to the Treasurer and Barons of the Exchequer to make allowance to 
the King’s beloved Thomas Chaucer, Chief Butler, for wines delivered out of the 
King’s prise of wines in the port of Gippewich (Ipswich) to Juliana, widow of 
William Philipp, under the grant made to the said William and Juliana, 4 Nov. 
in the 3rd year [1401]. Westminster, 16 Jan. in the 9th year [1408] 

[Zbid., m. 30d.]} 

A similar mandate in respect of wines granted to Sir Thomas Barre in the town 

of Bristoll, 7 Nov. in the 1st year. Westminster, 22 Dec. in the 9th year [1407], 


11 


1408, June.—Recovery by Thomas Chaucer and Matilda his wife, one of the 
daughters of John de Burghassh, of a moiety of the manor of East World- 
ham, Hants. 


[De Banco Roll, No. 590, Trinity, 9 Hen. IV., m. 340.] 


Southampton.—Sir John Grenevyle, knight, and Margaret his wife, and 
Thomas Chaucer and Matilda his wife, by Thomas Henster, their attorney, de- 
mand against John Scarburgh, of Estworldham, and Joan his wife the manor of 
Estworldham, which Ralph Brok and Robert Standford gave to John le Mar- 
chall of Bonyndon, for his life, with remainder to Henry de Burghassh, for his 
life, and with further remainder to John de Burghassh and the heirs of his body; 
and that after the deaths of the said John, Henry, and John, and of John, son 
and heir of the same John de Burghassh, it ought to descend to the said Margaret 
and Matilda, daughters and heirs of the last named John. 

Defendants say that the King, by letters patent of 3 Nov., 2 Hen. IV. [1400], 
confirmed letters patent of Richard II. granting to John Fekenham the manor 
of Worldham for his life, and other letters patent granting to him the custody of 
the park of Worldham; and Henry IV. further granted the said manor and cus- 
tody to the said John and to Joan, then his wife, in survivorship. John Fekenham 
afterwards died, and Joan took to husband the said John Scarburgh. 

Other pleadings and two long writs are recited, and in 11 Hen. IV. [1409-10] 
judgment was given that plaintiffs should recover their seisin of the said manor 
against defendants, except the park, and other lands within and without the 
park, which are not parcels or appurtenances of the manor. 


12 


1408, Nov. 28.—Thomas Chaucer appointed to inquire into a petition con- 
cerning the Manor of Halweton, co. Oxford. 


[Patent Roll, 10 Hen. IV., part i, m. 14. Cf. CPR, 1408-13, p. 39.] 
Revocation of letters patent granting the manor of Halweton, co. Oxford, to 
Petronilla Brocard, on the finding an Inquisition taken before John Golafre and 
Robert James, Escheator for the County, by pretext of letters patent directed 
to them and Thomas Chaucer to inquire into a petition of William Clifford, 
chivaler, and Anne his wife, and William Phelippes and Joan his wife, daughters 
of Thomas, late Lord of Bardolf, etc. Dated at Westminster, 28 Nov. 
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13 
1409, March 20.—Fine paid for a writ of covenant. 
[Fine Roll, 10 Hen. IV., m. 21.] 


Oxford.—Thomas Chaucer and others give 10s., paid in the Hanaper, for 
having a writ of covenant. Westminster, 20 March. 


14 
1409-10.—File of Warrants to Thomas Chaucer as Chief Butler for the de- 
livery of Wines to various monasteries. 
[Exchequer, K.R. Accounts, Butlerage, Bundle 547, No. 12.] 

A file of warrants to Thomas Chaucer, Chief Butler, to deliver certain quanti- 
ties of wine to sundry monasteries, with receipts given to Chaucer or his depu- 
ties in certain ports for the same wines. To some of the receipts portions of seals 
are appended. 11 Hen. IV. 

15 
1410, June 8.—John Golafre confirms the grant by Thomas Chaucer and 
others to certain persons of the manor of Tidmarsh, [Berks]. 
[Ancient Deeds, D. 1328.] 

Deed by John Golafre, esquire, inspecting and confirming the charter of 
Thomas Chaucers, Robert James, esquires, and Thomas Edward, granting to 
Richard Frary, parson of the church of Southmorton, Edmund Rede, and John 
York, their heirs and assigns, the manor of Tydemerssh with the advowson of 
the church, and all other lands, rents, mills, waters, etc., lately had of the gift 
of John Golafre, esquire, and William Holt in Tydemerssh, Pankebourne, Sul- 
ham, and Asshamstede, etc., the charter being dated 24 April, 11 Hen. IV. 
Witnesses. Dated at Tydemerssh, 8 June, 11 Hen. IV. Seal. 


16 

1410, Oct. 16.—Thomas Chaucer and others appointed to inquire concerning 

the goods of Simon Hasilden. 

[Patent Roll, 11 Hen IV., part i, m. 32d. Cf. CPR, 1408-13, p. 172.] 

Commission to William Stourton, Thomas Tikhyll, John de Watterton, Thom- 
as Chaucers, Edmund Hamden, and Edmund Spershalt to inquire what goods 
Simon Hasilden of Neubury, co. Berks, had on the day of his forfeiture and in 
whose hands they now are, and to deliver them to the King’s son the Prince, to 
whom he has lately granted them by letters patent. Westminster, Oct. 16. 


17 





1410, Nov. 8.—Thomas Chaucer to take vessels of wine for the expenses of 
the Household. 
[Patent Roll, 12 Hen. IV., part iv, m. 42d. Cf. CPR, 1408-13, p. 310.] 
Commission, for one year, to Thomas Chaucer to take tuns, pipes, and other 
vessels of wine for the expenses of the Household and carriage for the same. West- 
minster, Nov. 8. 
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18 


[1411].—Assessment of Thomas Chaucer for his possessions in the City of 
London; and also of one Ellen, dwelling wit. him, 


[Lay Subsidies, London, Bundle 144, No. 20.] 


“Estreats of the Certificate of Robert Chicheley, Mayor, and the King’s 
Escheator in the King’s City of London, John Reynwell and Walter Cotton, 
Sheriffs of the same City, Richard Whityngton, and Thomas Knolles, of the 
names of all men and women having lands, tenements, and rents to the value of 
201. by the year beyond reprises in the City aforesaid,” according to a grant made 
in Parliament on the morrow of [All] Souls in the 13th year [of Hen. IV.], etc. 

Among others, on m. 2: 


ee ass cdatene ee ngecepeenssegusads viij li. 
On m. 6: 
Elena, commorans cum Thoma Chaucer, per annum.......... Cvijs. viijd. 


Sum total of these nine rolls, 4220/. The amount of the Subsidy (viz. 6s. 8d. 
from every 20/.) was 70/. 6s. 8d. 


19 


1412, Feb.—Thomas Chaucer and others convey to Richard W yot and Alice 
his wife property in Bucks and Middlesex. 


[De Banco Roll, No. 604, Hilary, 13 Hen. IV., m. 340.] 

Buckingham, Middlesex.—Richard Wyot gives the King 13s. 4d. for two writs, 
for licence to agree with Thomas Chaucer, William Wyot, and William Everden 
in a plea of convenant concerning 8 messuages, 2 mills, 130 acres of land, 30 
acres of meadow, and 5s. of rent in Wyrardesbury and Horton, in co. Bucks, and 
10 messuages, 240 acres of land, 16 acres of meadow, and 10s. of rent in West- 
minster, Eye, Stanewell, Rodesworth, and Stanes, in co. Middlesex, etc. 

[Feet of Fines, Divers Counties, Case 291, File 62, No. 173.] 

Fine, octave of Purification, 13 Hen. [IV.,] between Richard Wyot and Alice 
his wife, plaintiffs, and Thomas Chaucer, William Wyot, and William Everdon, 
deforciants, concerning 8 messuages, 2 mills, [etc., as above]. Deforciants granted 
to plaintiffs and the heirs of Richard. 


20 
1412, July 4.—Thomas Chaucer has a yearly rent of 401. from Taunton. 


[Rentals and Surveys, Roll 568.]} 


Inquisitions or Extents of manors and lands, for the levying of subsidies, 13 
Hen. IV. Near the end: 


Inquisitions, examinations, and informations taken at Taunton, Monday after 
Sts. Peter and Paul, in the year abovesaid, by the oath of Jurors, who say (inter 
alia), “That Thomas Chauser has in Somerset one yearly rent of 40/. issuing from 
the manor of Taunton, and nothing else in that county; but he has [lands] else- 
where in divers counties, unknown to the Jurors. 
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21 
1412, Oct. 20—Thomas Chaucer and the King’s prises of wine. 
[Patent Roll, 14 Hen. IV., m. 30. Cf. CPR, 1408-13, p. 434.] 
Exemplification, at the request of Thomas Chaucer, of the ‘“‘tenours”’ of a pe- 


tition by the commons in Parliament, 11 Hen. IV. The petition, referring to the 
King’s right to prises of wine, is printed in Rolls of Parliament, III. 646. 


22 
1413, June 26.—Fine concerning manors in Devon and Somerset. 
[Feet of Fines, Divers Counties, Case 291, File 63, No. 7.] 

Fine, Octave of Trinity, 1 Hen. V., between Sir Thomas Brook, knight, Hugh 
Mortymer, esquire, Thomas Chaucers, esquire, Robert... {hole in MS.], 
William Frys, Ludwig John, John Snayton, clerk, and Stephen Payn, clerk, 
plaintiffs, and Richard . . . [decayed], clerk, deforciant, concerning the manors 
of Honyton, Morton, Cadelegh, and Milton Damarle, with advowsons, in co. 
Devon, and the manor of Estcoker, in co. Somerset. Deforciants rendered in 
Court to plaintiffs and their heirs, to hold of the King, for 1000 marks of silver. 
Part of the Fine is torn away at left, damaging all but the last two lines. 


23 
1414, Sept. 26.—Release to Thomas Chaucer and his wife of manors in 


Hants. 

[Close Roll, 2 Hen. V., m. 16d. Cf. CCR, 1413-19, p. 190.] 

Deed by Thomas Hereyerd, releasing to Thomas Chaucer and Matilda his 
wife all right in the manors of Estworldham and Westworldham, Hants. 26 Sept., 
2 Hen. V. 

24 
1414, Nov. 2.—Licence to enfeoff Thomas Chaucer and others of manors, 
lands, etc., in several counties. 
[Patent Roll, 2 Hen. V., part ii, m. 3. Cf. CPR, 1413-16, p. 259.] 

Licence for the King’s knight, John Phelippes, to enfeoff William Phelippes, 

chivaler, Thomas Chaucer, esquire, Thomas Derham, John Throgmorton, and 
John Wode, of the house, manor, and lordship of Grovebury, otherwise Leghton 
Busard, and all lands in Stodeham, co. Bedford, Neweford and Blanford, co. 
Dorset, Eylmundestre, co. Gloucester, Stukelee, North Hale, Edelesburgh, and 
Radenache, co. Buckingham, Compton Seynt John, Portesmouth, and Burgheg- 
ge, cos. Sussex and Southampton, Rundale, and Bierlyngesmylle, co. Kent, and 
all other lordships, lands, rents, etc. belonging to the said house within the realm, 
with the church of Tyntagel, Cornwall, etc., held of the King in chief by the serv- 
ice of rendering to him a rose yearly at Midsummer, and to grant to them the 
reversion of the manor of Westgrenewich, held of the King in chief, which Oto 
de Worthyngton and Mary his wife hold for life; and for them to re-grant the 
same to John and Alice his wife and the heirs of their bodies, with remainder to 
any persons according to the ordinance of the said John. Westminster, 2 Nov. 
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25 
1415, Jan. 3.—Thomas Chaucer and the Manor of Cudlington. 


[Patent Roll, 2 Hen. V., part iii, m. 20. Cf. CPR, 1413-16, p. 273.] 


Whereas Richard Abberbury, chivaler, and Alice his wife lately acquired for 
their lives from William Beek the manor of Cudlyngton, held of the King in 
chief, and entered thereon without licence; the King, by a fine of 20s. made by 
them, pardons the trespass in this and grants that they may grant the manor to 
the said William for their lives, he endering yearly to them a red rose at Mid- 
summer for six years from Michaelmas last, and afterwards 50 marks, with 
power to distrain if the rent be one month in arrear, and of re-entry if it be a 
quarter of a year in arrear, or if the distraint be resisted by the said William and 
Thomas Chaucer, or any one else at their procuration and the rent not paid 
within fifteen days. Westminster, 3 Jan. 


26 
1415, Jan. 17.—Assignment of 5000 marks to Thomas Chaucer for the pur- 
chase of wines. 


[Exchequer, K.R. Memoranda Roll, No. 192, Communia, Hilary, m. 1.] 


Henry, by the grace of God, etc. Know all men that we have assigned to our 
beloved servant, Thomas Chaucer, our Chief Butler, 5000 marks from the cus- 
toms, subsidies, [etc.] received in our ports and places following. London, South- 
ampton, Bristol, Kingston, Sandwich, etc., etc., are specified with the amounts 4 
due from each and the sources from which the money is derived. Witnessed 17 ; 
Jan., 3 Hen. V. 

27 
1415, April.— Richard Wyot and others convey the reversion of manors in q 
Devon and Somerset to Thomas Chaucer and his wife. 


[Feet of Fines, Divers Counties, Case 291, File 63, No. 28.] 

Fine, from Easter Day in one month, 3 Hen. [V.], between Simon Ralegh and 
Joan his wife, plaintiffs, and Richard Wyot, Thomas Bratton, and John Forster 
of Dunstersdene, deforciants, concerning the manor of Wode next Chyxston, co. 
Devon, and the manors of Rowedon, Wode, Avenaunt, and Netelcombe, and the 
: advowson of the church of Netelcombe, co. Somerset. Deforciants hold by gift of 
ae Simon and granted to plaintiffs in tail male, with remainder to the heirs in tail of 

| Simon: then to John Whalesburgh and Joan his wife, in tail of Joan; then to 
Thomas Chaucers and Matilda his wife, in tail of Matilda; then to the right heirs 
of the said Simon. 
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28 
1415, June 25.—Fine concerning the Earl of March’s lands in sundry 
counties. 
[Feet of Fines. Divers Counties, Case 291, File 63, No. 31.] 


Fine, morrow of St. John Baptist, 3 Hen. V., between Richard, Bishop of Nor- 
wich, Thomas, Earl of Arundell, Richard, Earl of Warwick, Henry Lescrop, 
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chivaler, Thomas de Berkeley, chivaler, Edward Charleton, chivaler, Joan who 
was wife of William Beauchamp of Bergenenny, John Pelham, chivaler, Robert 
Corbet, chivaler, John Greyndour, chivaler, Walter Lucy, Thomas Chaucer, 
William Walwyn, Thomas Holgote, and Richard Wygmore, plaintiffs, and Ed- 
mund, Earl of March, deforciant, concerning many castles, manors, etc., in the 
counties of Hereford, Salop, Stafford, Worcester, Bucks, Essex, Southampton, 
Dorset, Kent, Somerset, and Gloucester. Deforciants acknowledge the right of 
plaintiffs, etc. Much damaged. 


29 


1415, Aug. 6.—Royal grant to Sir John Phelipp and Alice [Chaucer] his 
wife of manors in Suffolk. 


[Patent Roll, 3 Hen. V., part i, m. 14. Cf. CPR, 1413-16, pp. 328, 361.] 

Grant to the King’s beloved and trusty knight, John Phelipp and Alice his 
wife of the manors of Neddyng and Ketelberston, in co. Suffolk, forfeited by 
Henry Lescrop, knight, late Lord of Masham, and not exceeding the value of 40 
marks by the year: to hold to them and the heirs of their bodies, of the King; 
remainder to the King in default of such issue; notwithstanding other specified 
grants to the said John by Henry IV. [and Henry V.], and that the said John and 
Alice have of the King’s gift 100/. yearly at the Exchequer till the manor of 
Michelhampton come to their hands after the death[s] of Queen Joan, the King’s 
mother, and of Katherine Bromwych, now wife of Sir Roger Leche; to hold the 
said manor to John and Alice in tail; which manor does not exceed the yearly 
value of 94/. Southampton, 6 Aug. By writ of privy seal. 

Also enrolled in the same year, part ii, m. 34. 


30 
1415, Aug. 6.—Pardon to Thomas Chaucer, Chief Butler, of all debts to the 
King. 
[Patent Roll, 3 Hen. V., part ii, m. 35. Cf. CPR, 1413-16, p. 360.] 
Pardon by the King to his beloved Esquire Thomas Chaucer, his Chief Butler, 
of all manner of debts, accounts, arrears of farms and accounts, loans (prestita) 
and receipts of the King’s moneys; and also of all manner of wastes, “‘estreppa- 
menta,” dilapidations, and spoils (exilia) in whatsoever castles, concealments, 
fines, forfeitures, trespasses, etc., although he be charged in the Exchequer, for 
the time of the King’s father or for the King’s own time. Southampton, 6 Aug. 
By the King himself. 
31 
1415, Dec. 6.—Thomas Stonore grants the reversion of a manor in Bucks to 
Thomas Chaucer and others; and other manors in Gloucester. 


[Ancient Deeds, C. 3122.] 
Deed by Thomas Stonore, esquire. Whereas Nicholas Monketon holds of 
Stonore’s inheritance the manor of Beerton next Aillesbury, by grant of Sir 
Ralph de Stonore, his father, for term of Monketon’s life; and whereas for certain 
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offences done by Monketon to the King the said manor has been seized into the 
King’s hand, and the King has granted it to William Pekke during Monketon’s 
life: Stonore grants the reversion thereof to Robert, Bishop of Salisbury, Thomas 
Chaucer, John Golafre, Hamo Bealknapp, and John Warefelde, their heirs and 
assigns, (under condition that they perform Stonore’s last Will concerning the 
same). [The last clause is struck out.] Dated at Stonore, 6 Dec., 3 Hen. V. 
Endorsed: “‘T. S. gave &c. to the aforesaid feoffors (sic) my manors of Haren- 
hull, Bourton in Henemerssh, Condycote, and Hemburg in Saltmerssh, in co. 
Gloucester, together with the advowsons of the churches of Harenhull, Bourton, 
and Condycote,” &c. Names of witnesses. Dated at Harenhull, 3 Aug., 3 Hen. V. 


32 


1416, Jan. or Feb.—Thomas Chaucer and his wife convey manors and 
lands in Hants and Oxford to Thomas, Earl of Dorset, and others. 


[Feet of Fines, Divers Counties, Case 291, File 63, No. 36.] 

Fine, octaves of Hilary, 3 Hen. V., between Thomas, Earl of Dorset, Hugh 
Mortemer, Sir William Hankeford, Thomas de Stonore, Henry Somer, Richard 
Wyot, Henry Aston, John Warfeld, and Geoffrey Prentys, clerk, plaintiffs, and 
Thomas Chaucer and Matilda his wife, deforciants, concerning the manor of 
Westworldeham, 2 carucates of land, 20 acres of meadow, and 20 acres of wood in 
Estworldeham, Westworldeham, Aulton, and Herteley, in co. Southampton, and 
6 messuages, 4 tofts, 100 acres of land, and 6 acres of meadow in Cotes, Wotton, 
and Bekebrok, in co. Oxford. Deforciants granted to plaintiffs and the heirs of 
John [Warfeld], for 300 marks of silver. Southampton, Oxford. 


33 


1416, July 21.—Assignment of 28421. to the Chief Butler for purveyance of 

wines for the King’s voyage. 

[Patent Roll, 4 Hen. V., m. 16. Cf. CPR, 1416-22, p. 43.] 

Assignment to the King’s servant Thomas Chaucer, Chief Butler, of the sum 
of 2,842/. for the purveyance of wines by him for the King’s present voyage be- 
yond the seas, viz. 947/. 6s. 8d. from the Treasurer of England in money at the 
Receipt of the Exchequer, 500 marks from the subsidy, etc. etc. If he cannot get 
payment before Christmas the Treasurer shall make sufficient assignment to him 
elsewhere. Southampton, 21 July. By the King. 


34 
1417, March-Aug.—Roger Forde conveys lands in Hants to Sir Thomas de 
Camoys, Thomas Chaucer, and others. 


[Close Roll, 5 Hen. V., m. 13d. Cf. CCR, 1413-19, p. 437.] 


1. Charter by Roger Forde, granting to Sir Thomas de Camoys, knight, 
Thomas Chaucer, esquire, Henry Merston, clerk, William Warde, clerk, John 
Marnham, clerk, Reginald Courteys, esquire, Henry Kesewyke, esquire, and 
Robert Barbot his manors of Ernelles Exton, Lye, Gatebrugge, Hyde, and Cam- 
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mes Oysell, and all other his lands, tenements, etc. in the towns or hamlets of 
Hameldon, Wermynton, Suthfareham, and Northfareham, Hants; to hold to 
them and the heirs and assigns of the same Reginald. Five witnesses. 23 March, 
5 Hen. V. 

2. Deed by Roger Forde, son and heir of Margaret Forde, daughter and one 
of the heirs of John Ludewale alias Hertyngton, brother and heir of Adam de 
Hertyngton, releasing to Camoys, Chaucer, Courteys, and others, as above, all 
right in his manors of Ernelles Exton, Lye, and Catebrugge (sic), and all other 
his lands, etc., in Hameldon and Wermynton, Hants. Five witnesses. 1 Aug., 
5 Hen. V. 

3. Power of attorney by Forde to deliver seisin of the manors and lands men- 
tioned in par. 1. 23 March, same year. 


35 
1417, April 28.—Thomas Chaucer appointed a Commissioner of Sewers in 
Somerset. 
{Patent Roll, 5 Hen. V., m. 34d. Cf. CPR, 1416-22, p. 137.] 


Commission de walliis et fossatis to William Botreaux, chivaler, Thomas Chau- 
cer, esquire, Richard Chedder, esquire, John Stourton, William Sparowe, and 
John Gregori of Bruton between the City of Bath and the towns of Bristol and 
Yilcestre, Lamport, Briggewater, and Taunton, co. Somerset. Westminster, 28 
April. 

36 
1417, May 1.—Thomas Stonore releases lands in Berks to Thomas Chaucer 
and others. 


[Close Roll, 5 Hen. V., m. 17d. Cf. CCR, 1413-19, p. 430.] 

Deed by Thomas Stonore, releasing to Robert, Bishop of Salisbury, Thomas 
Chaucer, John Golafre, Hamo Bealknapp, and John Warefelde the manors of 
Dudecote and Sotewell, and all his lands, tenements, etc., in co. Berks, which 
they have and hold of his gift, by his charter dated at Dudecote, 7 Sept., 3 Hen. 
V. Five witnesses. This deed is dated 1 May, 5 Hen. V. 

37 
1417, May 8.—Thomas Chaucer to inquire concerning treasons in Berks. 
[Patent Roll, 5 Hen. V., m. 29d. Cf. CPR, 1416-22, p. 140.] 
Commission to Thomas Chaucer, John Golafre, John Cottesmore, and Ed- 
mund Rede to inquire about all treasons committed in co. Berks. 
38 
1417, June 8.— Muster of the retinue of Thomas Chaucer and John Wil- 
cotes the younger at Worldham, for the King’s expedition to France. 


[Patent Roll, 5 Hen. V., m. 33d. Cf. CPR, 1416-22, p. 137.] 


Commission to Sir Robert Ursewyk, knight, and [blank] to oversee the muster 
of men-at-arms and archers who are about to go with the King in his present 
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voyage in the company (comitiva) of the King’s beloved Thomas Chaucer and 
John Wilcotes the younger, at Worldham, on Monday next, and to certify the 
number and sufficiency of the same. Waltham, 8 June. 


39 
1417, Oct. 29.—Fine concerning properties in Wilts, Southampton, and 
Berks. 
[Feet of Fines, Divers Counties, Case 291, File 64, No. 65.] 

Fine, within one week from Michaelmas, 5 Hen. V., between Thomas Chaucer, 
Robert James, Edmund Rede, Richard Bruns, Henry Stout, clerk, William Lilye, 
clerk, and William Edward, plaintiffs, and John Kyngesmylle and Cecilia his 
wife, deforciants, concerning 1 messuage, 1 carucate of land, 20 acres of meadow, 
60 acres of pasture, 60 acres of woods, and 68s. 8d. of rent in Parva Sheperygge 
and Magna Sheperygge, in co. Wilts; 1 messuage, 100 acres of pasture, and 1 
acre of woods in Heffeld, in co. Southampton; and 1 messuage, 20 acres of land, 
and 5 acres of meadow in Swalfeld and Shenefeld, in co. Berks. Deforciants grant 
to plaintiffs for 200 marks of silver. 


40 


1417, Nov. 12.—Fines between Thomas Chaucer and John Arundell and 
their wives concerning lands in several counties. 


[Feet of Fines, Divers Counties, Case 291, File 64, No. 68.] 


Fine, morrow of St. Martin, 5 Hen. V., between John Arundell and Margaret 
his wife, plaintiffs, and Thomas Chaucer and Matilda his wife, deforciants, con- 
cerning a moiety of the manor of Tythorp, in co. Oxon., and a moiety of the 
manor of Kingesey, in co. Bucks, which [moieties] Ismania who was the wife of 
Sir John Burgherssh, knight, holds for life, of the inheritance of the said Matilda. 
Deforciants granted the remainders thereof to plaintiffs in tail, to hold of defor- 
ciants and the heirs of Matilda, at the yearly rent of one rose at Midsummer. If 
plaintiffs die without issue, the said moities shall revert to the aforesaid Thomas 
and Matilda and the heirs of Matilda. Consideration, 100 marks of silver. Ox- 
ford, Bucks. 

[Ibid., No. 69.] 


Fine, same date, between Thomas Chaucer and Matilda his wife, plaintiffs,and 
John Arundell and Margaret his wife, deforciants, concerning a moiety of the 
manor of Stratford, the advowson of the church of [Stratford?], in co. Suffolk, 
a moiety of 100 acres of wood in Ewelme, Swynecombe, and Tuffeld, a moiety of 
the advowson of the church of the same . . . of Ewelme, in co. Oxford, a moiety 
of the manor of Hattefeld Peverell, in co. Essex, and a moiety of the manor of 
Esteworldham, in co. Southampton. Deforciants granted to plaintiffs in tail, to 
hold of deforciants and the heirs of Margaret, at the yearly rent of 8/. 13s. 4d. of 
silver. Deforciants further granted to plaintiffs the remainder of the said moiety 
of the said manor of Hattefeld Peverell, held by Ismania who was the wife of Sir 
John Burgherssh, knight, for life, of the inheritance of the said Margaret. If 
plaintiffs die without issue, the said moieties, advowson, and moiety of advowson 
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shall revert to deforciants and the heirs of Margaret. Consideration, 200 marks 
of silver. Suffolk, Cambridge, Oxford, Essex, Southampton. 


41 


1417, Nov. 15.—Thomas Chaucer buys wine for the Duke of Orleans and 
Bourbon and other French prisoners at Pontefract. 


[Exchequer, Issue Rolls, Pells, No. 391, Mich., 5 Hen. V.] 
For abstract see Devon, Issues of the Exchequer, p. 353. 


42 
1418, Oct.—Nov.!°—Thomas Chaucer ordered to answer concerning certain 
receipts of wine. 


[Exchequer, L.T.R. Memoranda Roll, No. 192, Mich., 7 Hen. V., Adhuc presen- 

taciones attornatorum. | 

A day is appointed, the quinzaine of St. Hilary, for Thomas Chaucer, the 
King’s Butler, to answer concerning 23 butts of wine taken in the ship of one 
Peter Lyman of Lestlus for the King’s use, as contained in the roll of accounts of 
Richard Bokeland and John Norton, collectors of the subsidy, etc., from Mi- 
chaelmas, 3 Hen. V., to Michaelmas following. Several postponements. On the 
last day the said Thomas did not come and the sheriff was ordered to distrain. 


43 
1419, June.—Thomas Chaucer claims lands in Middlesex given him by his 
kinsman William Chaumbre, clerk, Treasurer of Ireland, and distrained 
for the latter’s debt to the King. 


[Exchequer, L.T.R. Memoranda Roll, No. 191, Trin., 7 Hen. V., Recorda, m. 5.] 

London, Middlesex, Oxford.—It is found in the Great [Pipe] Roll of 6 Hen. 
V., in Item London, that 25/. 19s. 103d. are exacted there from William Chaum- 
bre, the King’s Treasurer of Ireland, by him received from Alexander, Bishop of 
Ossory (Essoren’), late Treasurer, on 8 March, 8 Rich. II. [1385], by indenture. 
And now Thomas Chausers comes and complains that he is grievously distrained 
by the sheriffs of London and Middlesex for the said sum in divers lands and tene- 
ments which were formerly of the same William Chaumbre, clerk, who by charter 
dated 12 March, 7 Hen. IV. [1406] gave to the said Thomas Chausers, his kins- 
man (consanguingeo) all his lands, tenements, rents, and services in the City of 
London, in the parish of St. Augustine next the gate of the cathedral church of 
St. Paul, and in the county of Middlesex, in the parish of St. Margaret next 
Charryngcrosse, in tail, rendering yearly to Chaumbre 20/. for life, with rever- 
sion in case of failure of heir of the body of Chausers, to Chaumbre and his heirs 
and assigns. The charter is recited and gives the names of witnesses. (Matthew 
Rede, Henry Rede, John Syiverton, John Walpole, citizen of London, John 
Palmere, John Corby, John Bamme “and others’’) So that William Chambre 
since that date had nothing in the premises. Letters patent of 17 Nov., 3 Hen. V. 


10 Dated according to the Exchequer year. 
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[1415], pardoning to Thomas Chausers, esquire, all debts to the King since 21 
March in the first year [1413] are also set out, with a writ to the Treasurer and 
Barons dated 8 July, 7 Hen. V. [1419]. And the aforesaid Thomas Chausers de- 
mands his judgment. 

Nothing further, but the marginal description appears to show that he was 
discharged." 

44 
1420, Feb. 14.—Pardon to Thomas Chaucer and others for acquiring the 
manor of Ivedon, Bucks, without licence. 
[Patent Roll, 7 Hen. V., m. 4. Cf. CPR, 1416-22, p. 262.] 

Pardon, for 10/., paid in the Hanaper, to Thomas Chauser, John Willicotes, 
Thomas Dirdaunt, esquires, William Fouler, Thomas Beek, and Thomas Durem 
the younger, of the trespass in acquiring to themselves and their heirs the manor 
of Yvedon, co. Bucks, held of the King in chief, from Richard Byan, John Barton 
the elder, Robert Wombewell, clerk, John Cotesmore, Richard Caudray, clerk, 
and Richard Cradokke, and entering thereon without licence. Westminster, 14 Feb. 


45 

1420, April-May.—Thomas Chaucer as Harbor Master in co. Cornwall and 

in Plymouth, co. Devon. 
[Exchequer, L.T.R. Memoranda Roll, No. 192, Easter, 8 Hen. V., Adhuc Status 

& Visus compotorum.| 

The account of John Wilcotes, sheriff of Oxford and Berks for the first half 
year, 8 Hen. V., who acknowledges the receipt of various sums, including 13s. 4d. 
from Thomas Chaucer, late sheriff, from the second and third years of the reign, 
and 11/. from Thomas Chaucer, esquire, from the office of harbor master (de 
officio Hauenatoris) in co. Cornwall and in the port of Plymmouth, co. Devon. 


46 
1420, Dec.—I nquisitions touching the lands of Ismania, widow of Sir John 
de Burgherssh. 
{Inquisitions post mortem, 8 Hen. V., No. 114.] 

Writs and Inquisitions after the death of Ismania, who was the wife (widow) 
of Sir John de Burgherssh, also deceased. 

1. Writ to the Escheator in co. Oxford, dated at Westminster, 8 Dec., 8 Hen 
V. [1420]. 

2. Inquisition, taken at Thame, Tuesday before St. Thomas the Apostle, 8 
Hen. V. [17 Dec., 1420]. She held in dower, of the inheritance of Matilda, wife of 
Thomas Chaucer, and Margaret, wife of John Arundeil, daughters and heirs of 
Sir John de Burgherssh, 2 messuages, 24 virgates and 2 acres of land, and 13 acres 
of meadow in Tythorp. Sir John and Ismania had two daughters, viz. Margaret 
and Matilda.” A fine was levied in 5 Hen V. [1417-18] whereby the reversion of a 


4 This document raises the question again of the identification of Thomas Chaucer and 
the Thomas Chaucer, vintner, whose name occurs in the Hustings Rolls. To this question 
I hope to return later. 

2 Here Margaret is placed first. 
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moiety of the premises was granted by Chaucer and wife to Arundell and wife; 
to hold of the former. Tenure and value set out. Ismania died on Wednesday be- 
fore St. Michael last [25 Sept.]. Margaret and Matilda are daughters and heirs, 
each of the age of 30 years and more. 

3. Writ to the Escheator in co. Bucks, dated as No. 1. 

4, Inquisition as to lands and tenements in Kyngesey and Toursey, similar to 
No. 2. 

5. Writ to the Escheator in co. Lincoln, dated as No. 1. 

6. Inquisition as to a third part of the manor of Skendelby and profits of a 
market and fair in Parteney, held in dower. Parcels set out, with tenures and 
values. Date of death, and heirs, as above. 

7. Writ to the Escheator in co. Essex, dated as No. 1. 

8. Inquisition as to the manor of Hatfeld Peverell, which Ismania held jointly 
with her husband. The reversion of a moiety was conveyed by Fine levied on the 
morrow of St. Martin, 5 Hen V. [1417], by Arundell and wife to Chaucer and 
wife. Tenure and extent set out. Heirs, etc. as above. 


47 

1421, April 21.—Thomas Chaucer and others appointed to treat for the 

King’s loan. 

[Patent Roll, 9 Hen. V., part i, m. 26d. Cf. CPR, 1416-22, p. 385.] 

Commission to Thomas Chaucer, esquire, John Willicotes, esquire, John 
Golafre, esquire, and the sheriffs (sic) of the Counties of Oxford and Berks, as 
the King is going in person to the Duchy of Normandy and other parts of 
France and cannot provide the sums of money for the payment of the wages of 
his soldiers going with him from the issues of the Realm, to summon before them 
all persons spiritual and temporal of the said Counties whom they may think 
fit. . . and to treat with them for a loan. . . . Westminster, 21 April. 


48 


1421, May 28.—Reverence to a grant of the manor of Henton Daubeney, 
Hants, to Henry, Bishop of Winchester, Thomas Chaucer, and others. 
[Patent Roll, 9 Hen. V., part i, m. 13. Cf. CPR, 1416-22, p. 367.] 
Whereas Edmund Grendon, John Iklyngton, clerk, and others (named) lately 
acquired to themselves and the heirs of Edmund and John Luffwyk the manor of 
Henton Daubeney, Hants, held of the King in chief, and afterwards (the said 
Edmund and others being dead) the said John granted the manor to Henry, 
Bishop of Winchester, Walter Sandes, knight, Thomas Chaucer, John Owedale, 
Ralph Grene, esquire, Lewis John, Thomas Burton, and Thomas Gwyn of Lon- 
don and the heirs of Lewis and Thomas Burton, and the Bishop, Walter, Thomas 
Chaucer, John Owedale, Ralph and Lewis released all claim therein to Burton 
and Gwyn and their heirs, who granted the manor to Robert Thurberne, clerk, 
and others; and afterwards a Fine was levied before Richard Norton and his 
fellows, late Justices, between Thurberne and others, plaintiffs, and Burton and 
Gwyn, deforciants, whereby the latter acknowledged the manor to be the right 
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of Henry Kesewyk, etc., who afterwards released all claim therein to Thurberne 
and William Park and their heirs, and they successively entered thereon without 
licence; the King, for 22 marks paid in the Hanaper, pardons the trespasses in 
this. Westminster, 28 May. 

49 


1421, July 8.—Fine concerning manors in Norfolk. 
[Feet of Fines, Norfolk, Case 169, File 185, No. 53.] 


Fine, fifteen days from the day of St. John the Baptist, 9 Hen. V., between 
Henry, Bishop of Winchester, Thomas Chaucier, esquire, John Arundell, Dean 
of the King’s Chapel at Windsor, Ludwig Robessart, knight, Richard Bokeland 
of London, John Staunton, and William Smyth, plaintiffs, and Simon Felbrigge, 
chivaler, John Howard, chivaler, Henry Noon, chivaler, John Wodhous, John 
Lancastre, Walter Wake, John Huberd, clerk, Katherine who was wife of John 
Spenser, William Paston, John Cornewayles, Robert Asshfeld, and William 
Rokewode, deforciants, concerning the manors of Banham, Marchals, Greys, 
and Bekhall. Deforciants acknowledge the manors to be the right of Ludwig 
as that which plaintiffs have of the gift of deforciants. Plaintiffs grant to Kather- 
ine, William Paston, John Cornewayles, Robert Asshfeld, and William Rokewode 
to hold of plaintiffs and the heirs of Ludwig for the life of Katherine, paying one 
rose per year at midsummer. Reversion to plaintiffs. Norfolk. 


50 
1421, July 8.—Fine concerning the manor of Redenhale, co. Norfolk. 
[Feet of Fines, Norfolk, Case 169, File 185, No. 54.] 

Fine, fifteen days from the day of St. John the Baptist, 9 Hen. V., between 
Henry, Bishop of Winchester, Thomas Chaucier, esquire, John Arundell, Dean 
of the King’s Chapel at Windsor, Ludwig Robessart, knight, Richard Bokelond 
of London, John Staunton, and William Smith, plaintiffs, and William Tyndale, 
deforciant, concerning the manor of Redenhale in the town of Harleston. Deforci- 
ant grants to plaintiffs for 100 marks of silver. Norfolk. 


51 


1422-3.—The bailiffs of Thomas Chaucer (and others) are to inquire into 
the state of the road between Shettecotesbrygge and Holleton. 


[K. B. Controlment Roll, No. 56, m. 35d.] 


The King commands the bailiffs of Thomas Chaucers, John Golafre, Thomas 
Bealknapp, and William Warfeld to inquire and report concerning a complaint 
that the road leading from Shettecotesbrygge to Holleton is in bad repair. 
Chaucer’s bailiffs are John Jaibien and William Beare. Witnesses testify that 
it is a royal road and “ita concanata & inundata”’ that inhabitants of the towns 
and villages of Ermington cannot use it, to the grave annoyance, etc. (1 Hen. 
VI.)# 


13 T am indebted for this reference to Professor J. Leslie Hotson, for whom it was found 
by Miss N. M. O’Farrell. 
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52 


(1423, Feb.].—Petitions by the Butler touching the refusal of certain Ports 
to pay prises of wines to the King. 


[Ancient Petitions, No. 8635.] 


To the King, and his very wise Councillors Thomas Chaucer, “Butiller’” of 
England, shows that all Kings of England from time immemorial as parcel 
of their Crown have been in possession of their prises of wines in every port 
of England, to wit, from every ship arriving with wines of . . . to the number of 
...tuns, two butts (tonelx) of wine, etc., but the [inhabitants of] the Port of 
Bristuyt (Bristol) affirm that they will not pay any prise to the King. He prays 
that the Burgesses and Merchants of the said Port may be summoned to show 
why the King should not be answered to for the said prises, etc. 


53 


1423, Feb.—Licence for a Fine of manors in co. Oxford. 


[De Banco Roll, No. 648, Hilary, 1 Hen. VI., m. 52d.] 


Oxford.—Philip Englefeld gives the King 20s. for licence to agree with Thomas 
Chaucer, John Golafre, and William Perkyns, of Uston, in co. Berks, in a plea 
of covenant concerning the manors of Shiplake and Crokesle. 


[Feet of Fines, Oxford, Case 191, File 27, No. 2.] 


Fine, in the octaves of the Purification, 1 Hen. VI., between Philip Englefeld, 
plaintiff, and Thomas Chaucer, John Golafre, and William Perkyns of Uston, 
Berks, deforciants, of the manors of Shiplake and Crokesle, which Ismania who 
was the wife of Philip Englefeld the younger holds for term of life, the reversion 
belonging to deforciants, who hereby grant the remainder to plaintiff and his 
heirs. He gave them 300 marks of silver. 


54 


1423, May 1.—Lease by Thomas de Stonore and his feoffees of the manor of 
Penton Mewsey, Hants. 


[Ancient Deeds, C. 3536.] 


Indenture between Thomas de Stonore, esquire, and Thomas Chaucer ‘“‘and 
others” enfeoffed by Stonore of the manor of Penyton Meysy, of the one part, 
and William Whythyggfes] of Enam, of the other part. Stonore and his feoffees 
demise to farm to the said William the said manor, except the woods and the 
advowson of the church, for seven years from Michaelmas next, at the yearly 
rent of 22]. Lessee to repair all the houses of the manor, except the hall with the 
chambers annexed to it, the kitchen and bakehouse, and another house called 
“the Knyght Chambre,” the last now ruinous, all which lessors will repair within 
the first year. Other covenants. Witnesses. Dated at Stonore, 1 May, 1 Hen. VI. 
One Seal. The original is printed in Stonor Letters, 1, 33-34. 
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55 


1423, May 14.—Pardon to John Forster for alienating the manor of N ewen- 
ham, Oxford. 
[Patent Roll, 1 Hen. VI., part i, m. 32. Cf. CPR, 1422-29, p. 97.] 
Pardon, for 40 marks, of the alienation of the manor of Newenhan, in co. Ox- 
ford, by John Forster to Lady Isabel Drayton (then wife of Sir John Drayton, 
and now wife of Stephen Haytfeld), and to Thomas Chaucers, John Golafre, 
and others; and of a release by Chaucers and Golafre, etc. Westminster, 14 May. 


56 


1423, Oct. 20.—A saving to Thomas Chaucer of part of the fee-farm of 

Wallingford. 

[Parliament Rolls, tv. 2030.] 

Parliament holden 20 Oct., 2 Hen. VI. 

Assignment of dower to Katherine, Queen Dowager, inier alia, the Honors, 
Castle, and Lordship of Walyngford and St. Walery, with certain manors, and 
the fee-farm of the Town of Walyngford with the mills there; except 13/. 6s. 8d. 
of the same farm granted to Thomas Chaucer. 


57 


1424, June—1425, May.—I nquisition touching the lands of John Arundell, 

esquire, of Bydford, in several counties. 

[Inquisitions post mortem, 2 Hen. VI., No. 29.] 

[55] Inquisition taken at Wykham, in co. Suffolk, on Monday before All Saints, 
3 Hen. VI. [30 Oct., 1424, after the death of John Arundell, of Bydford, esquire]. 
The Jurors say that Thomas Chaucer and Matilda his wife, and John Arundel! 
and Margaret his wife, in right of the same Matilda and Margaret, daughters 
and heirs of Sir John Burgherssh, knight, were lately seised of the manor of 
Stratford, in co. Suffolk, lands in Bronne, in co. Cambridge, and in Ewelme, 
Swynnecombe, and Tuffeld, and the advowson of the church of Ewelme, in co. 
Oxford, the manor of Hatfeld Peverell, in co. Essex, and the manor of Estworld- 
ham, in co. Southampton; and that a Fine was levied thereof between them on 
the morrow of St. Martin, 5 Hen. V. [12 Nov., 1417], etc. Also that John Arundell 
held a moiety of the manor of Stratford with the advowson of the Prior of St. 
Mary’s, Thetford, by the service of half a knight’s fee, and by the rent of 20s. 
yearly, as mesne (medius) between the said Thomas Chaucer and Matilda and 
the same Prior. John Arundell died on 4 Dec. last [1423], and John Arundel is 
his son and heir, aged three years and more. 

[6d] Inquisition taken at Maldon, in co. Essex, on Wednesday after the 
Nativity of St. John the Baptist, 2 Hen. VI. [28 June, 1424], as above. 

[76] Inquisition, taken at Hertford Brigge, in co. Southampton, 12 Nov., 3 
Hen. VI. [1424], as above. 

(85] Inquisition, taken at Wendovere, in co. Bucks, on Thursday after St. 
Michael, 3 Hen. VI. [5 Oct., 1424]. The Jurors say that Ismania who was the 
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wife of Sir John Burgherssh, knight, now deceased, was seised of lands and rents 
in Kyngesey and Toursey, as dower, the reversion belonging to Margaret, late 
wife of John Arundell, deceased, and to Matilda, wife of Thomas Chaucer, 
daughters and heirs of the said Sir John Burgherssh. The Fine of 5 Hen. V. is 
again referred to. Margaret died in the lifetime of her husband. 

[95] Inquisition, taken at Cambridge, Thursday after the Invention of the 
Holy Cross, 3 Hen. VI. [10 May, 1425], as in the inquisition first described. 

[105] Inquisition, taken at Wodestoke, in co. Oxford, eve of St. John the Bap- 
tist, 2 Hen. VI. [23 June, 1424]. The Jurors say that the said Ismania was seised 
of lands in Tythrope, as dower, etc., as above. 


58 


1424, Sept. 29.—Agreement between Thomas Chaucer and others with 
Richard Fortescu and Agnes his wife, touching common rights at Erming- 
ton, Devon. 

{Ancient Deeds, C. 2793.] 


Indenture, made at Ermyngton, in co. Devon, on the feast of St. Michael, 3 
Hen. VI., between Thomas Chaucer, John Golafre, and Hamo Belknap, es- 
quires, [John Hurlegh, clerk, John Warefeld, and Thomas Serdeslegh"], lords of 
the manor of Ermyngton, of the one part, and Richard Fortescu and Agnes his 
wife, of the other part. Whereas the same Richard and Agnes claimed common in 
gross for depasturing all their cattle in open times throughout the demesne of the 
manor aforesaid on the west side of a certain ditch called la Yalthadych, which 
ditch lies by bounds from the water of Erym [first written Ermyn] towards the 
land of Prutaston, between the demesne of Ermyngton and the Sanctuary of the 
same place, etc., by grant of John Peverell, late lord of the said manor, made to 
Richard de Holecombe, ancestor of the said Agnes, but Thomas Chaucer, John 
Golafre, and Hamo Belknap assert that the said Richard de Holecombe never 
had any common in the manor aforesaid; and whereas the said Richard Fortescu 
and Agnes have renounced the said common of pasture, and released all right 
in the said manor: Thomas Chaucer, Golafre, and Belknap grant to them twelve 
acres and one rood of arable land, by the perch of 16} feet, between Holcombeslad 
and the way from Saneford to Prutastoneslond: to hold to them and the heirs of 
their bodies, at the yearly rent of 4d. 

Draft, on paper. 

[Ibid., C. 3015.] 
First draft of the same Indenture. Cf. Stonor Letters, 1. 36-38. 


59 
1424, 1427.—Orders for Payment to Thomas Chaucer as one of the King’s 
Council. 


{[B. M. Cotton MSS Cleopatra F. rv, ff. 18-20, and Titus E. v; Nic- 
olas, Acts of the Privy Council, ut. 154-158; 265-267.] 


On 10 July, 2 Hen. VI. [1424] the Council inspected the warrants for yearly 
4 These names are interlined here, but not in the later clauses. 
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payments to the King’s Councillors made by Richard II. and Henry IV., and 
“appointed” like payments to the present Councillors, from 9 Nov. [9 Dec. in the 
Royal warrant], 1 Hen. VI. [1422], except to William Alyngton and Thomas 
Chaucers, esquires, who were not elected and sworn to (ad) the King’s Council 
till 25 Jan., 2 Hen. VI. [1424], from which day Thomas Chaucer, esquire, is to 
receive 40/. and William Alyngton, 40/. Deductions are to be made for every day 
of absence. 

This is followed by the King’s warrant to the Treasurer and Chamberlains of 
the Exchequer for payment, dated at Westminster, 1 Dec., 3 Hen. VI. [1424]. 
There is a similar warrant dated at Leicester, 15 March, 5 Hen. VI. [1427]. Other 
Minutes quoted by Nicolas show that Thomas Chaucer was “present” with other 
Lords of the Council on 28 Nov., 1424, and 16 May, 1425. 


60 


1425, May 20.—The reversion of Newnham, Oxford, conveyed to Thomas 
Chaucer. 
[Patent Roll, 3 Hen. VI., part ii, m. 18. Cf. CPR, 1422-29, p. 280.] 
Pardon to Edmund Rede and Thomas Dru for acquiring from Stephen Hatfeld 
and Isabel his wife the manor of Newenham in co. Oxford, and for regranting the 
same to the said Stephen and Isabel, for her life, with remainder to Thomas 
Chaucer and his heirs, without the King’s licence, the said manor being held of 
the King in chief. Westminster, 20 May. 


61 


1425, July 5.—Thomas Chaucer mentioned in the Inquisition touching the 
Earl of March. 


[Inquisitions post mortem, 3 Hen. VI., File 19, No. 32, m. 24.] 
Edmund, Earl of March, deceased: many Inquisitions touching his lands. 
Reference is made in the Salop Inquisition, dated Thursday before the Trans- 

lation of St. Thomas the Martyr, 3 Hen. VI. [5 July, 1425], to a Fine levied one 
week after the feast of St. John the Baptist, 3 Hen. V. [1 July, 1415] between 
Richard, Earl of Warwick, Joan who was wife of William Beauchamp de Berge- 
venny, John Pelham, chivaler, Walter Lucy, now knight, Thomas Chaucer, and 
Richard Wyggemore, still living, and Richard, Bishop of Norwich, Thomas, Earl 
of Arundell, Henry Lescrope, chivaler, Thomas de Berkeley, chivaler, Edward 
Charleton, chivaler, Robert Corbet, chivaler, John Greyndour, chivaler, Wil- 
liam Walwayn, and Thomas Holgote, now dead, plaintiffs, and the aforesaid 
Edmund, Earl of March, deforciant, concerning the castle, manor, and town of 
Ludlowe and other manors. 
62 


1426, June.—Action by James Vernon against Thomas Chaucer for the 
manor of Hanwell, Oxford. 


[De Banco Roll, No. 662, Trinity, 4 Hen. VI., m. 464d.] 
Oxfordshire—James Vernoun demands against Thomas Chaucer, esquire, the 
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manor of Hanewalle, which Ralph de Vernoun, lord of Shibbroke, gave to Ralph, 
son of Ralph, son of Ralph de Vernoun, late lord of Mottrom, and Agnes his 
wife, in tail male; with remainder to Richard, son of the same Ralph de Vernoun, 
senior, begotten of Matilda, his late wife, in tail male; then to Master Richard, 
son of the same Ralph, senior, and his heirs. By the deaths of the said Ralph and 
Agnes, Richard, and Master Richard, Thomas, brother of the same Master 
Richard, Richard, son of the said Thomas, and Richard, son of the same Richard, 
the said manor ought to remain to the said James, son of the last Richard, etc. 

Thomas Chaucer appears by John Stowe, his attorney. Several adjournments. 
No result. 

63 


1426, July 23.—Thomas Chaucer appointed a commissioner to raise a loan. 


[Patent Roll, 4 Hen. VI., part ii, m. 8. Cf. CPR, 1422-29, pp. 353-354.] 
Thomas Chaucer is one of a commission to treat in Oxford and Berks concern- 
ing a loan for the King. The other members are William, Lord of Lovell, knight, 
Thomas Wykham, knight, and John Golafre, esquire. 


64 


1427, Feb. 3.—Fine concerning manors, lands, etc., in Suffolk, Essex, and 
Cambridge. 


[Feet of Fines, Divers Counties, Case 292, File 66, No. 53.] 


Fine, morrow of the Purification, 5 Hen. VI., between John, Duke of Bedford, 
John, Archbishop of York, Philip, Bishop of Ely, William, Bishop of Norwich, 
Thomas, Earl of Salisbury, John Mongomery, chivaler, Ralph Boteler, esquire, 
Thomas Chaucer, Richard Wodevyle, Richard Bokeland, Nicholas Dyxon, clerk, 
John Assh, Thomas Haseley, Andrew Michell, and Richard Kyrkeby, plaintiffs, 
and Robert Chicheley, citizen of London, and John Fray, deforciants, concern- 
ing the manors of Westthorndon, Gyng Rauff [Ingrave], Langedon, Waryndon, 
Bishop’s Bromfordes, Esthalle, Southalle, and Pentelowe, and 164 messuages, 
10 tofts, 1840 acres of land, 107 acres of meadow, 80 acres of pasture, 60 acres of 
woods, 1430 acres of marsh, 1 ferry (vna feria vltra aquam Thamis de Westchurrol 
vsque Grenehith), 301. 6s. 8d. of rent, etc., in Westthorndon, Gyng Rauff, Lange- 
don, Wokyndon, Bishop’s Nevendon, Pakelesham, Pentelowe, Little Warle, 
Dunton, Bulfan, Estthorndon, Leyndon, Bart . . lesdon, Ramesdon Cray, Est- 
tillebury, Westillebury, Chaldewelle, Horndon, Parva Thurrok, Westthurrok, 
Styfford, Southwelde, Stebbyng, Great Salyng, Stanbrigg, Estwode, and 
Chilterdych, and advowsons of the churches of Westthorndon, Gyng Rauff, 
Wokyndon, Bishop’s Nevendon, and Pentelowe in co. Essex; 1 virgate of land in 
Caunvendissh and the advowson of the church in the same town, in co. Suffolk; 
and the manors of Dullyngham, Poyneshalle and Beauchampeshalle, 30 mes- 
suages, 3 carucates of land, 200 acres... , 1000 acres of bruere, 13/. 6s. 8d. of 
rent in Dullyngham in co. Cambridge. Deforciants acknowledge all this to be 
Richard Kyrkeby’s as that which plaintiffs have of the gift of deforciants. Plain- 
tiffs give deforciants 1000/. of silver. 
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65 


1427, March 8.—Thomas Chaucer and others are to survey the King’s lands 
and rents in Calais, and to make a rental. 


{Exchequer, L.T.R. Originalia Roll, No. 192, m. 23.] 

Appointment, by the advice of the Council, of Thomas Chaucers, Richard 
Wydemille, Richard Bokeland, John Park, Thomas Misterton, and Thomas 
Asshewell, or two of them, of whom the said Thomas Chaucers, Richard, or 
Richard shall be one, to inquire by a jury of the town of Calais concerning all 
lands, rents, and services appertaining to the King in the said town, and in what 
hands (manibus) or places of the said town they are, by metes and bounds to be 
limited and declared, and to what persons they appertained of old, to the end 
that a true book and rental can be made thereof, perpetually to remain in the 
King’s Exchequer there for the benefit of the King and of others of the said 
town ... City of Canterbury, 8 March. The writ is also enrolled on the Patent 
Roll, 5 Hen. VI., part i, m. 7d. Cf. CPR, 1422-29, p. 404. 


66 
1428, May 13.—Thomas Chaucer appointed a commissioner to raise a loan. 


[Patent Roll, 6 Hen. VI., part ii, m. 16. Cf. CPR, 1422-29, pp. 480-481.] 


For Oxford and Berks the commissioners were William, Lord Lovell, knight, 
Thomas Wykham, knight, Thomas Chaucer, esquire, and John Golafre, esquire. 


67 


1428, April.—The Duke of York sues the Earl of Warwick, Thomas Chau- 
cer, and others for the Castle of Ludlow, etc., Salop. 


[De Banco Roll, No. 669, Easter, 6 Hen. VI., m. 126d.] 


Salop.—Imparlance (loguela) between Richard, Duke of York, demandant, 
and Richard, Earl of Warwick, Joan who was the wife of William Beauchamp 
[Lord] of Bergevenny, knight, John Pelham, knight, Walter Lucy, knight, 
Thomas Chaucer, and Richard Wygmore, of this, that they should render to 
him the Castle and manor of Ludlowe and the manor of Staunton, which 
Geoffrey de Geynvill and Matilda Lacy gave to Peter de Geynvill in tail, and 
which after the deaths of the said Peter, Joan, his daughter and heir, Edmund, 
son and heir of the same Joan, Roger, son and heir of the said Edmund, Edmund, 
son and heir of the said Roger, and Roger, son and heir of the same Edmund, and 
Edmund, son and heir of the same Roger, and Anne, sister of the last Edmund, 
ought to remain to the said Duke (of York), son of the said Anne, and kinsman 
and heir of the last Edmund. 

It remains sine die for that the said Earl (of Warwick) is staying in the retinue 
(obsequio) of the Lord the King in the parts of the realm of France, in the 
company (comitiua) of his (the King’s) very dear uncle, John, Regent of France, 
and Duke of Bedford, for the safe custody of the same parts, and has the King’s 
eae patent of protection, to endure for one year from 14 Jan. in the 6th year 
1428). 
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68 


1428, [May].—Assessments of Thomas Chaucer’s knight’s fees in Hatfield 

Peverel, Essex, and Cressingham, Norfolk. 

[Lay Subsidy Rolls, Box 108, No. 98; Box 149, No. 107. Feudal 
Aids, m1. 214; mm. 574, 575.] 

Of Thomas Chaucer, for a fourth part of one fee in [Hatfeld Peverel], which 
Alexander Quyntyn formerly held. . . 20d. 

Norfolk, Hundred of Northerpingham. Inquisition taken at Thorp Market, 
Friday after Ascension, 6 Hen. VI., before the collectors of the Subsidy granted 
in the quinzaine of St. Michael last. Thomas Chaucerys holds in Cresham two 
knight’s fees of the heirs of the said Earl of Warren, which were late of Marjere 
wife of Edmund Bacon. 

69 
1428, May 14.—Fine concerning many manors in various counties. 
[Feet of Fines, Divers Counties, Case 292, File 66, No. 76.] 

Fine, morrow of the Ascension of the Lord, 6 Hen. VI., between John Harpe- 
den, knight, and Joan his wife, Thomas Brook, knight, and Joan his wife, John 
Golafre, esquire, William Warbelton, esquire, John Fray, John Bamburgh, 
Robert Fitz Roberd, Nicholas Rykhull, Robert Colbrook, Robert Clynton, Rob- 
ert Olyver, esquire, Nicholas Waddon, and Robert Vobe, plaintiffs, and Reginald 
Kentewode, clerk, Thomas Chaucers, esquire, William Paston,and John Chirche, 
deforciants, concerning the castle and manor of Cowelyng, the manors of Cob- 
ham, Bekkesburne, Bekle, Stone, and Pole, and the hundred of Shamell, and the 
advowson of the churches of Cobham and Cowelyng in co. Kent; and concerning 
the manors of Magna Radewynter, Parua Radewynter, and Creshale, and the 
advowson of the church of Magna Radewynter in co. Essex; the manors of Ever- 
ton and Ufforddenys, with the advowson of the church of Ufforddenys, in co. 
Huntingdon; the manors of Westhalle, Fulbrook, and Wynbrook in co. Oxford; 
the manor of Upledecombebasset in co. Berks; the manor of Sethyng in co. Nor- 
folk; the manors of Hardeburgh, Debenham, and Aspall in co. Suffoik; the manors 
of Asshele and Coton in co. Northampton; the manors of Potton and Aldriches- 
seye in co. Bedford; the manors of Chesbury and Bynknoll in co. Wilts; and con- 
cerning 2 acres of land, 29 acres of meadow in Retherhythe, Werpelysdon, and 
Wectgrenewyche, and the advowson of the church of Werpelysdon in co. Surrey. 
Much detail about the immediate and future disposition of the various properties. 


70 
1428, May.—Assessment of Thomas Chaucer's lands in Hanwell, Hook 
Norton, Ewelme, Kidlington, etc., in Oxfordshire. 
[Exch. K.R., Miscellaneous Books, No. 4 (Book of Subsidies, 6 Hen. VI.). 
Feudal Aids, 1v. 185, 187, 188, 191, 193, 195, 198, 200, 201.] 
Oxford. ' 


Hundreds of Banbury and Bloxham. Inquisition at Banbury, 20 May, 6 Hen. 
VI., before the collectors of the King’s subsidy, granted in the last Parliament. 
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Thomas Chaucers holds immediately, etc. (sic), certain lands and tenements 
in Hanwell, which were late of John Vernon, by the service of half a knight’s fee. 

Hundred of Chadlington. Inquisition at Chadlington, 21 May, 7 (sic) Hen. 
VI., as before. 

Thomas Chaucers and Elizabeth Dymmoke hold immediately certain lands 
and tenements in Hognotton, which were late of Richard Stonleyr, by the service 
of one knight’s fee and a half. 

Hundreds of Periton “and two others.” Inquisition at Watlington, 28 May, 
7 Hen. VI., as before. 

Thomas Chaucers holds immediately, etc., certain lands and tenements in 
Ewelme, which were late of John Bourgherssh, by the service of a fourth part of 
one knight’s fee. 

The same Thomas Chaucers holds certain lands and tenements in Ewelme 
aforesaid, which were late of William Waas and John Bourgherssh, by the service 
of a twelfth part of one knight’s fee. 

The same Thomas Chaucers holds certain lands and tenements in the aforesaid 
Ewelme of the heir[s] of Kyssyngbury, which were late of William Waas, by the 
service of one knight’s fee. 

Hundred of Wutton. Inquisition at Wodestoke, 26 May, 6 Hen. VI., as before. 

Thomas Chaucer holds immediately, etc., certain lands and tenements in 
Cuddelyngton, which were late of [Hugh de] Plessy, by the service of one knight’s 
fee. 

The same Thomas Chaucers (sic) holds immediately, etc., certain lands and 
tenements in Throp, which were late of [William] Sprotton, by the service of two 
parts of a knight’s fee. 

Hundred of Bolynden. Inquisition at Whatele, 24 May, 6 Hen. VI., as before. 

Thomas Chaucers holds immediately, of whom it is not known, etc., certain 
lands and tenements in Yeftele, which were late of Robert Fitz Nigel, by the 
service of one knight’s fee. 

Thomas Chaucers holds immediately, etc., certain lands and tenements in 
Garsingdon, which were late of John Hawyle, by the service of a fourth part of 
a knight’s fee. 

Hundred of Dorchester and others. Inquisition at Dorchester, 25 May, 7 (sic) 
Hen. VI., as before. 

Thomas Chaucers holds immediately, etc., certain lands and tenements in 
Newenham, which were late of Edmund Berford. 


71 


1428, [June].—Assessment of Thomas Chaucer’s knight’s fees in Buckland, 
Berks. 
[Lay Subsidy Rolls, Box 73, No. 83. Exchequer, K. R., Miscellaneous Books, 
Series 1, No. 4. Feudal Aids, 1. 60, 61.] 
Berkshire. 


Hundred of Wantynge. Inquisition taken before the Collectors of theSubsidy 
from knight’s fees, etc. [June, 6 Hen. VI.]. 
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Thomas Chawcer holds one knight’s fee in Bokelonde, which Matilda de 
Lenham formerly held. 
72 
1428, July 1.—Fine concerning the manor of Gresham, co. Norfolk. 


[Feet of Fines, Norfolk, Case 169, File 186, No. 44.] 

Fine, octave of St. John the Baptist, 6 Hen. VI., between Ralph Crumwell, 
knight, Thomas Morlee, knight, John Fastolf, knight, Henry Inglose, knight, 
John Radeclyf, knight, Edmund Barry, knight, John Golafre, esquire, John 
Fitz Rauf, esquire, John Cottesmore, William Paston of Paston, and Nicholas 
Appilyerd, esquire, plaintiffs, and Thomas Chaucers of co. Oxford, esquire, and 
Richard Wyot of co. Bucks, esquire, deforciants, concerning the manor of 
Gresham. Deforciants grant to plaintiffs for 200 marks of silver. Norfolk. 


73 


1428, July 8.—Thomas Chaucer and others are appointed to inquire con- 
cerning treasons, insurrections, etc. 


{Patent Roll, 6 Hen. VI., part ii, m. 17d. Cf. CPR, 1422-29, p. 495.] 


Appointment of William Lovell, John Hals, Sir Thomas Wykham, knight, 
Thomas Rolf, Thomas Chaucer, esquire, John Cottesmore, John Golafre, Wil- 
liam Fynderne, Edmund Reede, Thomas Bekyngham, John Shotesbroke, and 
Thomas Rothewell, or any two of them, of whom Hals, Rolf, Cottesmore, or 
Edmund [Reede] shall be one, to inquire by jurors of cos. Oxford and Berks 
concerning all manner of treasons, insurrections, felonies, or trespasses in those 
counties, by whomsoever and howsoever done and perpetrated; and to send the 
inquisitions into the King’s Chancery, etc. Westminster, 8 July. 


74 


1428, July.— Assessment of Thomas Chaucer’s quarter fee in Little World- 
ham, Hants. 
[Lay Subsidy Rolls, Box 173, No. 77. Feudal Aids, m. 355, 357.] 
Hampshire. 


Inquisition at Suthwyk, 25 July, 6 Hen. VI., before the King’s commissioners. 
Aulton [Hundred]. Thomas Chaucers holds in Little Worldham a fourth part 
of one fee, which John Wasse formerly held. 


75 
1428, Aug.— Assessment of Thomas Chaucer’s one-third fee in Ermington, 
Devon. 
[Exch. K.R., Miscellaneous Books, Series 1, No. 4. Feudal Aids, 1. 452, 454.] 
Devon. 


Hundred of Ermyngton. Inquisition taken at the Castle of Exeter, Tuesday 
after St. Bartholomew, 6 Hen. VI., before the Commissioners and Collectors of 
a Subsidy from knight’s fees and parts of fees, and from persons seised thereof. 
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Thomas Chaucer, John Dymmok, Walter Burell, Walter Fortescue, and John 
Strode hold a third part of one knight’s fee in Ermyngton, which they hold sev- 
erally among themselves, and not one of them holds an entire fourth part; which 
(quod) of old John Stonhore held. 

76 


1428, Oct. 3, Nov. 25.—Thomas Chaucer and others are appointed to hear 
the complaint of Richard Chedder against Sir William Haryngton and 
others, in Somerset. 

{Patent Roll, 7 Hen. VI., part i, m. 15d. Cf. CPR, 1422-29, p. 549.] 

Appointment of Sir William Cheyne, Sir John Juyn, William Westbury, Sir 
Thomas Carru, Sir Humfrey Stafford, Thomas Chaucer, esquire, and John Cot- 
tesmore, or two of them, of whom Sir William, Sir John, or William shall be one, 
to inquire by jurors of co. Somerset, touching the grievous complaint of Richard 
Chedder, esquire, that Sir William Haryngton of Orchardesle, and Margaret his 
wife, Thomas Nicholl of Orchardesle, clerk, Philip Bayle of Orchardesle, yeoman, 
and Richard Rys of Taunton, webber, and other malefactors assaulted, beat, 
and wounded him and his men and servants, and to hear and determine the same 
trespasses, etc. Westminster, 3 Oct. For 13s. 4d. paid in the hanaper. 

[Ibid.] 

Appointment of John, Bishop of Bath and Wells, Cheyne, Chaucer, and oth- 
ers, as above, to inquire concerning the same matter. Westminster, 25 Nov. For 
13s. 4d., as above. 

77 

1429. April 24.—Thomas Chaucer holds for life the manor of Akhamp- 
stede, Oxford (Qy: Ashampstead, Berks?). 

{Patent Roll, 7 Hen. VI., part i, m. 9. Cf. CPR, 1422-29, p. 535.} 

Inspeximus and innotescimus of a charter by John Bylon and William Ryley, 
chaplains, giving to John Wakeryng, clerk, and ten others, manors and lands in 
several counties (specified), and the reversion of the manor of Akhampstede in 
co. Oxford, which Thomas Chaucer, esquire, holds for life; to hold to them, their 
heirs and assigns, of the chief lords. The charter is dated at Liegh, 1 Sept., 13 
Hen. IV. [1412]; the letters patent, 24 April [1429]. 


78 
1429, Oct. 13.—Fine concerning the Manor of Weybrede, co. Suffolk. 


[Feet of Fines, Suffolk, Case 224, File 115, No. 10.] 

Fine, 15 days from Michaelmas, 8 Hen. VI., between Brian Stapilton of Ing- 
ham, co. Norfolk, knight, plaintiff, and Henry, Earl of Northumberland, John 
Talbot, knight, Thomas Scales, knight, William Phelip, knight, Thomas Kerdes- 
ton, knight, Henry Inglose, knight, Thomas Chaucers, Edmund Stapilton, es- 
quire, William Paston, John Brakle, esquire, and John Lynford of Staleham, 
deforciants, concerning the manor of Weybrede, co. Suffolk. Plaintiff grants to 
deforciants and the heirs of John Lynford for 100 marks of silver. 
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79 


1429, Nov. 1.—The Earl of Salisbury to give manors in Devon and Surrey 
to Alesia, Countess of Salisbury (Alice Chaucer). 


[Patent Roll, 8 Hen. VI., part i, m. 8. Cf. CPR, 1429-36, p. 36.] 


Licence, for 10 marks paid in the hanaper, to Richard Neville, Earl of Salis- 
bury, and Alesia his wife, to grant to Alesia, Countess of Salisbury, the manors 
of Stokenham and Yelhampton, in Devon, and Chedsey, in Surrey, for her life; 
rendering yearly 16/. to the Earl and Alesia and the latter’s heirs, with power to 
distrain. Westminster, 1 Nov. 


80 


1429, Nov. 25.—Fine concerning manors, etc., in Bedford, Dorset, Bucks, 
Sussex, Hants, and Kent. 


[Feet of Fines, Divers Counties, Case 292, File 66, No. 92.] 

Fine, fifteen days from the day of St. Martin, 8 Hen. VI., between Richard 
Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, William Mountford, knight, William Peyto, 
knight, John Verney, clerk, John Merbury, esquire, Robert Andrewe, esquire, 
John Nansan, esquire, John Boyville, esquire, Thomas Huggeford, esquire, Rob- 
ert Stanshawe, and William Stoughton, plaintiffs, and William Phelip, knight, 
Thomas Chaucers, esquire, Thomas Derham, John Throkmarton, and John 
Wode, deforciants, concerning the manor of Grovebury in co. Bedford; and 20 
messuages, 10 tofts, 200 acres of land, 20 acres of meadow, 200 acres of pasture, 
20 acres of woods, 100s. of rent in Neweford and Blanford in co. Dorset; and 
other properties in Bucks, Sussex, Hants, and Kent. Reversion to deforciants, 
remainder to plaintiffs. Consideration, 1000/. sterling. 


81 


1430, Jan. or Feb.—The Duke of York (a minor) sues the Earl of War- 
wick, Thomas Chaucer, and others for the manor of Bromsgrove, Wor- 
cester ; also for manors in Hants and Salop. 


[De Banco Roll, No. 676, Hilary, 8 Hen. VI., m. 336.] 

Worcester.—In Michaelmas term last, roll [i.e. membrane] 651, it is contained 
thus: Richard, Duke of York, by John Gairgrave, his guardian (custodem), de- 
mands against Richard, Earl of Warwick, Joan who was the wife of William 
Beauchamp [Lord] of Bergevenny, knight, Sir Walter Lucy, knight, Thomas 
Chaucer, and Richard Wygmore the manor of Brymesgrove, which John de 
Beauchamp gave to Roger de Mortimer in tail. The Duke claims by descent, set 
out at length.* Defendants plead a Fine, levied in Trin., 3 Hen V. [1415], between 
themselves and others, and Edmund, Earl of March, uncle of the Duke, etc. Ad- 
journed till the Duke attains his majority. 

This action is also recorded in Michaelmas term, m. 651, as stated above; and 
on m. 623 in the same term are recorded two similar actions by the Duke of York 


4% Cf. No. 67. 
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relating to the manor of Worthy, in Hants, and the castle and manor of Lud- 
lowe and the manor of Staunton, in Salop, in both of which Thomas Chaucer 
was one of the defendants. The former manor had been given by John de Hothum 
and Philip Ap Howell to Roger, son of Edmund de Mortimer, in tail; the latter 
manors had been given by Geoffrey de Geynvill and Matilda Lacy to Peter 
Geynvill, in tail. The descents from the donees to the Duke are stated. 


82 


1430, Feb. 6.—Thomas Chaucer and others are appointed to inquire as to 
treasons and felonies in Berks. 


[Patent Roll, 8 Hen. VI., part ii, m. 33d. Cf. CPR, 1429-36, p. 70.] 
Appointment of the King’s beloved and trusty John Cottesmore, Thomas 
Chaucer, esquire, John Golafre, esquire, William Fyndern, Richard Restwold, 
and Edmund Rede, or any two of them, of whom Cottesmore or Edmund [Rede] 
is to be one, as the King’s Justices to inquire into, hear, and determine in co. 
Berks all treasons and felonies done in that county, as well at the King’s suit as 
at the suit of others. Westminster, 6 Feb. 


83 
1430, Feb. 27.—The manor of Newton Montagu, Dorset, is restored to 
Alice (Chaucer), Countess of Salisbury. 


[Patent Roll, 8 Hen. VI., part ii, m. 31. Cf. CPR, 1429-36, p. 49.] 


Whereas by an Inquisition taken before Richard Melbourne, Escheator in 
Dorset, it has been found that Thomas, Earl of Salisbury, deceased, held jointly 
with Alice his wife, still surviving, in chief, the manor of Newton Mountagu, by 
the feoffment of Henry [Beaufort], Bishop of Winchester, and others, made to 
them by the names of Thomas de Montacute, Earl of Salisbury and Perche, and 
Lord of Monthermer, and Alice Phelip, daughter of Thomas Chaucer, esquire, 
for term of their lives, without royal licence; which manor has been seized into 
the King’s hand; the King, for 40s. paid in the hanaper, has pardoned the said 
trespasses (sic), and has further granted to the said Alice that she may have 
again and hold the said manor for term of her life, of the King, by the services 
due. Westminster, 27 Feb. 

84 


1430, March 1, July 6.—Thomas Chaucer and others are appointed to in- 
quire as to complaints against Sir John Cheyne and others in Herts and 
Bucks. 


[Patent Roll, 8 Hen. VI., part ii, m. 11d. Cf. CPR, 1429-36, pp. 75-76; 81-82.] 

Appointment of the King’s beloved and trusty Sir William Babyngton, Wil- 
liam Westbury, John Cottesmore, John Fray, and Sir William Clynton, and the 
King’s beloved Thomas Chaucers, John Golofre, Robert Whyttyngham, John 
Hampden of Hampden, William Flete, and John Barton the elder, or any two 
of them, of whom Babyngton or Cottesmore is to be one, as the King’s Justices, 
to inquire in and determine the clamorous plaints of very many of the King’s 
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lieges of cos. Hertford and Bucks to the King and his Council that Sir John 
Cheyne of Drayton, in Bucks, Thomas Cheyne of Chesham, in Bucks, esquire, 
John Watkyns of Stokehamond, in Bucks, gentilman, and Hugh Byllyngdon of 
Billyngdon, in co. Bedford, gentilman, and their accomplices, ministers, and 
servants, have inflicted intolerable oppressions, extortions, hardships, etc. on 
divers of the King’s lieges in those counties, expelling many from their lands and 
tenements, beating and imprisoning ¢ »me, torturing (cruciando) them in prison, 
and not releasing them save on payment of fines and ransoms, breaking into 
their houses and carrying away their goods and chattels, and beating and wound- 
ing their wives and servants, threatening those who complained insomuch that 
they dared not pursue their affairs for fear of death. Witness, the Keeper [of 
England]. Westminster, 6 July. 
[Ibid., part iii, m. 5d.] 

A similar appointment, dated 1 March, but without the names of Sir William 
Babyngton and Sir William Clynton, the latter being replaced by Sir Philip 
Thornbury in the second patent, which probably superseded that of 1 March. 


85 
1430, March 30.—Thomas Chaucer and others are ap pointed to inquire as to 
a complaint by John Aston against John Somerton and others, in Oxford- 
shire. 
[Patent Roll, 8 Hen. VI., part ii, m. 21d. Cf. CPR, 1429-36, pp. 72-73.] 


Appointment of the King’s beloved and trusty John Hals, John Cottesmore, 
Thomas Rolf, Sir Thomas Wykham, Thomas Chaucer, esquire, William Fyn- 
derne, and Edmund Redde (sic), and to any two of them, of whom the said John 
or John shall be one, as the King’s Justices, to inquire into, hear, and determine 
the complaint of John Aston that John Somerton of Dadyngton, in co. Oxford, 
gentleman, Richard Wodeford, tayllour, and six others (named) of the same 
place, with other malefactors armed and arrayed in warlike manner, broke the 
close and houses of the said John Aston at Somerton, assaulted, beat, and 
wounded him, carried away his goods and chattels to the value of 20/. and as- 
saulted, beat, and wounded his men and servants there, etc. Dated at the King’s 
Castle of Ledys, 30 March. For 13s. 4d. paid in the hanaper. 

86 
1430, Nov. 11.—Royal licence to Alice (Chaucer), Countess of Salisbury, 
to marry William de la Pole, Earl of Suffolk. 
[Patent Roll, 9 Hen. VI., part i, m. 29. Cf. CPR, 1429-36, p. 86.] 

The King, with the advice and assent of his Council, has granted and given 
licence, for him and his heirs, to Alice who was the wife of Thomas de Montacute, 
late Earl of Salisbury, who held of the King in chief at his death, that she may 
be able freely to marry herself to William de la Pole, Earl of Suffolk, without 
impeachment or impediment of the King or his heirs, or of his or their justices, 
escheators, sheriffs, bailiffs, or ministers. Witness, the Keeper [of England], 11 
Nov. By writ of the privy seal, and for 40/. paid in the hanaper. 
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87 
1430, Dec. 19.—Thomas Chaucer is to take the fealty of the new Abbot of 
Osney. 
{Patent Roll, 9 Hen. VI., part i, m. 20. Cf. CPR, 1429-36, pp. 102-103.] 
f Mandates to the Escheators in cos. Gloucester, Oxford and Berks, Stafford, 
i Buckingham, Northampton, and (to the Mayor of) London, to restore the 
temporalities of the Abbey of Oseneye to Brother Thomas Hognorton, who has 
' been elected Abbot, etc., and whose fealty the King has commanded to be taken 


by his beloved Thomas Chaucer, esquire. Witness, the Keeper [of England], at 
Westminster, 19 Dec. 





























88 


1431, March 26.—Thomas Chaucer and others are to treat for a loan to the 
King in Oxford and Berks. 


[Patent Roll, 9 Hen. VI., part i, m. 25d. Cf. CPR, 1429-36, pp. 124-127.] 

Appointment of certain persons in many counties to commune and treat for 
a loan to the King, he being about to undertake in April a voyage to his kingdom 
of France for the defence of the realm of England and to put an end and con- 
clusion to his wars with his rebels and enemies there, as he most especially de- 
sires .. . Westminster, 26 March. In Oxford and Berks: Sir Thomas Wykeham, 
* John Cottesmore, Thomas Chaucers, John Golofre, William Fyndern, William 
a Worleston, and the Sheriff. 

89 

f 
1431, June 25.—Fine conerning manors of Banham, Marchals, Greys, and 
Ss Bekhall. 
| [Feet of Fines, Norfolk, Case 169, File 187, No. 70.] 
- Fine, morrow of St. John the Baptist, 9 Hen. VI., between William Alnewyk, 
Bishop of Norwich, Ralph de Cromwell, knight, John Bohoun, knight, Joh 
Fray, William Lyndewode, clerk, Thomas Dale, clerk, William Estfeld, Henry 
Frowyk, Thomas Walsyngham, Richard Tirell, Robert Burton, William Garnet, 
and Alexander Arme [?rubbed], plaintiffs, and Thomas Chaucier, esquire, and 
John Arundell, Dean of the King’s chapel of Windsor, deforciants, concerning 
the manors of Banham, Marchals, Greys, and Bekhall, which John Tyrell and 
Katherine his wife, who was the wife of John Spenser, William Paston, John 
Cornewayles, and Robert Asshefeld hold for term of the life of this Katherine. 
Deforciants grant to William Estfeld, with reversion, upon the death of Kath- 
erine, to deforciants, and remainder to plaintiffs and the heirs of William Estfeld. 
Plaintiffs give deforciants 1000 marks of silver. 















































































90 


1431, Oct. 10.—Grant to Thomas Chaucer of the wardship of Eleanor 


Moleyn, the King’s ward, whom he had brought from France to England 
at great cost. 


[B. M. Cotton MS. Cleopatra F. rv, p. 56. Nichols, Acts of the Privy Council, 
Iv. 98.] 
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Order in Council, 16 Oct., 10 Hen. VI. [1431], that forasmuch as Thomas 
Chaucer, esquire, at the request of the Treasurer of England, lately sent men- 
of-arms, archers, and ‘“‘wommen” to the water of Leyre (Loire) in France, and 
brought from thence into England, Eleanor, daughter and heir of William 
Moleyns,”* son of Sir William Moleyns, she then being under two years of age 
and the King’s ward, to the said Thomas’s great cost and charge, which ought 
to be borne by the King; therefore the Treasurer by bill shall grant to him “the 
ward” of all her manors and lands, the value of which exceeds not 30). yearly; 
paying to the King for the said ward and marriage 500 marks only, viz. 400 
marks in hand, and 100 marks within a year after the heir is 14 years old; or that 
if she die before that age, then he shall be discharged of the said 100 marks. The 
original is in English. 

91 
1431, Nov. 3.—Assessment of Thomas Chaucer’s manors in Somerset. 
[Lay Subsidy Rolls, Box 169, No. 89. Feudal Aids, tv. 433, 435, 436.] 
Somerset. 


Hundreds of Andredesfeld, Puryton, and North Peterton. Inquisition at Taun- 
ton, 3 Nov., 10 Hen. VI., before the King’s Commissioners. 

Thomas Chaucere, of [Ewelme], in co. Oxford, esquire, William Wroth, of 
Newton Pleycy, in co. Somerset, gentleman, and William Powlet, of Melcombe, 
in co. Somerset, gentleman, were seised, etc., of the manor of Newton Pleycy with 
its appurtenances, and held that manor with its appurtenances by the service 
of a moiety of one knight’s fee. 

{Hundreds of Canynton and North Peterton.] 

Thomas Chaucere, of [Ewelme], in co. Oxford, esquire, and other feofees of 
John Blake, knight, were seised of the manor of Bauderepe with its appurte- 
nances, and held that manor with its appurtenances by the service of one 
knight’s fee. 


92 
1432. Jan.— Assessment of Thomas Chaucer’s lands in Hants. 
[Lay Sibsidy Rolls, Box 173, No. 84. Feudal Aids, 11. 359, 363, 370.] 
Hampshire. 


Commission to levy a Subsidy for defence of the Realm, dated 12 April, 9 
Hen. VI. [1431]. Inquisition dated at Winchester, Monday after Epiphany, 10 
Hen. VI. [1432]. 

Hundred of Aulton. Thomas Chaucer, of Newelme, in co. Oxford, esquire, 
holds as of his free tenement the manor of Litell Wor[l]dham, by the service 
of a fourth part of one knight’s fee. 

Hundred of Andevere. Thomas Chaucer, of Ewelme, in co. Oxford, holds a 
fourth part of one knight’s fee in Penyton Meysy. 


4 See Inquis. p.m., 8 Hen. VI., No. 32. 
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93 


1432, March 19; 1435, Oct. 14.—Jnstitution to a moiety of the church of 
Ermington, Devon, on the presentation of Thomas Chaucer and others. 


[The Register of Edmund Lacy, Bishop of Exeter (A.D. 1420-1455). Part I. Edited 

by F. C. Hingeston-Randolph. London and Exeter, 1909, pp. 145-6.] 

On the death of Sir Thomas Redman, Sir Richard Brounste, chaplain, was 
instituted (at Clyst), 19 March; Patron, hac vice, Thomas Chaucer, John Golofre, 
John Warvyle, and Thomas Berdesleghe, by reason of the acquisition of the 
manor of Ermyngtone from Thomas Stonard, esquire, late lord of the said 
manor, to which manor the advowson of the said moiety depends. 


[Ibid., p. 205.] 


Institution, 14 Oct., of John Eggecombe, chaplain, to the same moiety, vacant 
by the free resignation of Richard Brounste, patrons being John Hampdene, 
Thomas Ramsey, and Peter Fetiplace, by feoffment of Alice, relict of Thomas 
Stonarde, which Thomas Stonarde while living enfeoffed Thomas Chaucere, 
John Golofre, John Warvyle, and Thomas Berdysleghe in the whole manor of 
Ermyngtone and the advowson of the moiety when it became vacant; in which 
the said Thomas Chaucere and the others enfeoffed the said Alice for the term 
of her life, and in which the said Alice enfeoffed the aforesaid John Hampdene, 
Thomas Ramsey, and Peter Fetiplace for the term of her life. 


94 


1432, May 2.—Lease by Thomas Chaucer and other trustees of lands in 
Hants to Alice, widow of Thomas Stonore. 


[Ancient Deeds, C. 401.] 


Deed, indented, by Thomas Chaucer, John Golafre, John Warefeld, and 
Thomas Bardeseley, demising—at the request of Thomas de Stonore, esquire, 
deceased, made to them before his death—to Alice who was the wife of the said 
Thomas de Stonore, their manor of Penyton Meysy, in co. Southampton, with 
the advowson of the church of the same town, and all other their lands and tene- 
ments in Shipton, Foxcote, and Hetherden, in the said county; to hold to her 
and her assigns for term of her life; power being reserved to the lessors to fell 
trees and underwood. Witnesses. Dated at Stonore, in co. Oxford, 2 May, 10 
Hen. VI. Seals gone. 


95 


1432, Aug. 29.—Thomas Chaucer appointed with others to inquire con- 
cerning riots in co. Berks. 
[Patent Roll, 10 Hen. VI., part ii, m. 19d. Cf. CPR, 1429-36, p. 218.] 


Commission of oyer and terminer to William, Earl of Suffolk, John Cottes- 
more, Thomas Chaucer, John Golofre, William Damvers, and Andrew Sperlyng 
to inquire into the riots in Berks which have been unusually numerous of late. 
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96 

1432, Oct. 1.—Licence to William Clyfford and wife to enfeoff John, Arch- 

bishop of York, Thomas Chaucer, and others of the manor of Sutton 

Valence, Kent. 

{Patent Roll, 11 Hen. VI., part i, m. 16. Cf. CPR, 1429-36, p. 247.] 

Licence, for 10 marks paid in the hanaper of Chancery, to William Clyfford 
of Bobbyng and Elizabeth his wife to enfeoff John, Archbishop of York, Thomas 
Chaucer, Lewis John, John Hampden of Hampden, Thomas Rokes, Thomas 
Ramsey, and John Pyrye, and their heirs, of the manor of Sutton Valence in co. 
Kent, except one acre of land therein called Chartchirchecroft; to hold of the 
King by the services due. Westminster, 1 Oct. 


97 
1433, Jan. 27.—Fine concerning manors of Huntyngfeld and Langham. 


[Feet of Fines, Divers Counties, Case 292, File 67, No. 134.] 

Fine, fifteen days from St. Hilary, 11 Hen VI., between Thomas Chaucer, 
esquire, and Matilda his wife, plaintiffs, and John Golafre, esquire, Andrew 
Sperling, and Robert Danvers, deforciants, concerning the manor of Huntyng- 
feld in co. Suffolk, and the manor of Langham in co. Essex. Deforciants grant to 
plaintiffs to hold of deforciants and the heirs of John for the life of Thomas and 
Matilda, rendering to deforciants and the heirs of John 13/. 6s. 8d. per year. 
Plaintiffs pay 300 marks of silver. 


98 


1433, July 8.—Reversion to John, Duke of Bedford, of the dower of Alice, 
Countess of Suffolk. 


{Patent Roll, 11 Hen. VI., part ii, m. 2. Cf. CPR, 1429-36, pp. 297-298; Parlia- 
ment Rolls, tv, 461-463.] 


Letters patent, remitting a grant made by Henry V. to his brother John, Duke 
of Bedford, of the Honor of Richemond, etc., and further granting to him, with 
the advice and assent of Parliament, the manors of Henxstrigge and Cherlton in 
Somerset, and two [third] parts of the manors of Caneford, Ambresbury, and 
Wynterbourne in Dorset and Wilts, which manors Edward III. granted to 
William de Montacute, Earl of Salisbury, in tail male, and which, by the deaths 
of descendants (named) without such issue, came to the present King; to hold 
to the Duke in tail male; and also granting to him the reversion of the other third 
part of the said manors in Dorset and Wilts, held by William, Earl of Suf- 
folk, and Alice his wife, as her dower. Westminster, 8 July. By petition in Parli- 
ament. 

99 


1433, Dec. 4.—Lease by Thomas Chaucer and others of land in Hartiey, 
Berks. 


[Ancient Deeds, C. 1482.] 
Indenture, witnessing that Thomas Chaucers, John Golafre, John Warefeld, 
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and Thomas Berdesley have demised to Nicholas Wyfold, citizen and grocer of 
London, three “‘puddellos” of arable land called Botulphus Puddellez, which 
William atte Lee lately held at farm of Thomas de Stonor, esquire, deceased, in 
the town of Hertley, in the parish of Shenyngfeld, in co. Berks; to hold from Lady 
Day next for 40 years, at the yearly rent of 4s.; and also rendering to the manor 
of Berefeld, late of Sir John Drayton, knight, 20d. Lessee to repair the enclosures. 
Dated at London, 4 Dec., 12 Hen. VI. One seal only: a heart with a flower, and 
the motto “o . my . dere . herte.” 
100 

1434, July 6.—Thomas Chaucer appointed to sit on a Royal Commission. 

[Patent Roll, 12 Hen. VI., part ii, m. 30d. Cf. CPR, 1429-36, pp. 425-426.] 

Appointment of certain persons in various counties to inquire as well by ex- 
amination and information of the King’s lieges as by juries concerning all ships, 
wares, and merchandise laden or unladen upon the coasts without payment of 
custom and subsidies in the time of Henry V. and in the present King’s time, and 
all escapes of felons, forfeitures, escheats, wards, custodies, marriages of heirs and 
widows, reliefs, debts, and chattels, pertaining to the King, but detained and 
concealed; also concerning all concealments, trespasses, misprisions, offences, 
contempts, falsities, and deceptions; and also concerning the value of all posses- 
sions of alien priories, and of all manors, lands, and tenements in the hands of 
the King or his farmers for the farm whereof no agreement has been made with 
the King or Treasurer of England, and to make a true extent of the said posses- 
sions, manors, etc.; and [to inquire] concerning all customers and controllers not 
resident upon their offices, and all sums by them received for payment of any 
annuity, talley, or assignment; and also concerning wastes, sales, and destruc- 
tions in the said possessions, manors, etc., and in all manors, lands, etc., held by 
the law of England, in dower, or otherwise, whereof the reversion belongs to the 
King; and concerning all reversions, knight’s fees, and advowsons beionging to 
the King by minorities of heirs or for other cause. Westminster, 6 July. 

Among others: Appointment of William Westbury, John Cottesmore, Thomas 
Rolf, Thomas Chaucers, John Throgmerton, John Merton, John Vaumpage, and 
the Sheriffs in the counties of Gloucester, Worcester, Hereford, Salop, Stafford, 
Oxford, Berks. 

101 
1434, Feb. 26.—Thomas Chaucer a to treat for a loan to the King 
in Oxford and Berks. 

[Patent Roll, 12 Hen. VI., part i, m. 11d. Cf. CPR, 1429-36, pp. 353-354.] 

Commissions to treat with important persons in the various counties for a loan 
to the King, according to an act of the last Parliament. For Oxford and Berks, the 
commissioners are Thomas Chaucers, John Golofre, and the sheriff. 


102 
1434, Oct.—Fine of manor in Middlesex. 
[Feet of Fines, London and Middlesex, Case 152, File 90, No. 71.] 3 
Fine, from Michaelmas day in three weeks, 13 Hen. VI., between William 
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Mersshe, Thomas Chaucers, esquire, William Melrede, Robert Forstere, Robert 
Nykke, and Joyce (Joceus) Faukes, plaintifis, and William Forstede, esquire, 
and Elizabeth his wife, deforciants, concerning 3 messuages, 4 tofts, 90 acres of 
land, 1 acre of meadow, 2 acres of wood, 28s. of rent, and the rent of 4 autumn 
works in Harwe and Pynnore. Deforciants quitclaimed for themselves and the 
heirs of Elizabeth to piaintiffs and the heirs of William Mersshe. Plaintiffs gave 
to deforciants 100 marks of silver. Middlesex. 


103 


1434, Nov. 16,—Thomas Chaucer and others appointed to deliver a prisoner 
out of the gaol of Wallingford Castle. 


[Patent Roll, 13 Hen. VI., m. 25d. Cf. CPR, 1429-36, p. 471.] 


Appointment of John Cottesmore, Sir Robert Shotesbroke, Thomas Chaucer, 
and Thomas Rothewell, three or two of them, of whom the first or the last shall 
be one, to deliver the King’s gaol of the Castle of Walyngford of John Swalclyf, 
being prisoner in the same. Westminster, 16 Nov. 


104 


[1434?]—Thomas Chaucer mentioned in a list of names delivered into the 
office of the Privy Seal. 


[B. M. Cotton MS. Cleopatra F. rv, fol. 88. Cf. Nichols, Acts of the Privy Council, 
Iv. 303, 304.] 


Two fragments with the note (in a different hand) ‘“‘Anwo 13. H sexti Nomina 
certorum Dominorum tam spiritualium quam temporalium de venendo ad Con- 
silium.” The list of temporal jords is as follows: Thomas Chaucers, John Golofre, 
Johan de Merbury, Sir Ric’ Hastynges, William Alyngton, Sir Johan Halbard, 
Robert Darcy, Bartholomeau Brokesby, John Leuenthorp, Roger Hunte, Ric’ 
Baynard, William Carant, Henr’ Somer’. In the second list: Sir Johan Cornewull, 
Sir Simond Felbrugge, Sir Thomas Chaworth, Sir Hue of Wylyughby, Sir 
Thomas Cumberworth, Sir William Haryngton, Sir Herri Brounflete, Sir Johan 
Storeton, Sir Joha[n] Hasenhall, Sir Wauter Poie. 

On f. 89 occurs a similar list with the note “Copia nominum tradita officio 
priuati sigilli per dominum H Glouc’ [in later hand] de veniendo ad concilium 
Anno 13 H sexti.’”? The names are: Thomas Chaucier, John Golofre, William 
Werbulton, Barth. Brokesby, Geffrey Louther, John Darel, Thomas Torel, John 
Merbury, John Vnedale, John Warre, Thomas Wydevile, Thomas Chambre, 
Ric’ Buklond, Stephen Hatfeld, John Dorward, William Brokas, William Bur- 
ley, John Russel, John Delahay senior, Robt Whityngham, Philip Inglefeld, 
John Sturton senior, [second column] Sir Reignault Cobham, Sir John Corne- 
waile, Sir Henri Brounflet, Sir Symon Felbrigge, Sir Waulter Lucy, Sir Ric’ 
Hastynges, Sir Ric’ Vernon, Sir Henri Inglose, Sir Godfrey Hilton, Sir Robert 
Roos, Sir William Montfort, Sir John Cokain, Sir William Bonevile, Sir Robert 
Shotesbrook, Sir John Colepeper, Sir John Colvile, Sir John Scudamour, Sir 
Nich. Montgomery. 
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105 


1434, Nov. 30-1435, May 13.—Inquisitions post mortem of the lands held 
by Thomas Chaucer. 
[Inquisitions p.m., 13 Hen. VI., No. 35.] 

The inquisitions are printed by Ruud, Thomas Chaucer, pp. 109 ff., who omits 
the following: 

14. Inquisition taken at Winchester, 17 April, 14 Hen. VI. [1436], before John 
Whithorne, Escheator. Thomas Chaucer held no more lands or tenements in fee 
or as of free tenement; but he held and occupied as in royal right (ut in jure regio) 
29 acres and 3 roods of land by the perch (per perticat’) next the Wood of Benes- 
worth, called Sandelesinhome, together with 20 perches of land, and half an acre 
one rood of meadow in the Forest of Wolmere, imparked and enclosed [in] the 
Park of Estworldham, from 19 November, 13 Henry VI. [1434] till the death of 
the same Thomas, by whose death the park, land, and meadow aforesaid were 
seized into the King’s hands. The Jurors do not know what estate he had in 
them, etc. 

106 


1435, Jan. 28.—Ralph Botiller appointed Chief Butler on the death of 
Thomas Chaucer. 


[Patent Roll, 13 Hen. VI., m. 25. Cf. CPR, 1429-36, p. 447.] 

The King, considering the lengthy service which his beloved and trusty knight, 
[Sir] Ralph Botiller has rendered as well to the King’s father as to the King him- 
self in the realms of France and England without fee, and that he has demised 
all the “capitanias” which he had in France by grant of the King’s father, for the 
purpose of dwelling in the King’s service about his person, by the advice and as- 
sent of his Council, has granted to the same Ralph the office of the King’s Chief 
Butler, which the King’s beloved esquire Thomas Chaucer, deceased, had while 
he lived; to have and occupy the same office as long as it shall please the King, 
with the fees, profits, and commodities to the same office due and accustomed, 
according to a certain form and manner to be appointed by the King’s said 
Council. Westminster, 28 Jan. 

Vacated and cancelled, because surrendered on the grant to the said Ralph, 10 
April, 15 Hen. VI. [1437], of the office aforesaid, and of the offices of Master 
Forester of Snowedon and Constable of the King’s Castle of Coneway. 


107 
1435, Feb. 13.—Grant to Matilda Chaucer and others of the manors of Hog- 
genorton and Cudlyngton, Oxon, lately acquired by them and Thomas 
Chaucer without royal licence. 
[Patent Roll, 13 Hen. VI., m. 17. Cf. CPR, 1429-36, pp. 448, 456.] 


Whereas Thomas, late Earl of Dorset, Hugh Mortimer, Sir William Hanke- 
ford, knight, and others now deceased, as it is said, and others surviving lately 
acquired from Thomas Chaucier, Edmund Hampdene, and others the manors of 
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Hoggenorton and Cudlyngton in co. Oxford; and some of them gave and granted 
the same to the said Thomas Chaucier and Matilda his wife, John Hampdene, 
and others, their heirs and assigns, without royal licenses: the King for 40/. paid 
in the hanaper of Chancery has pardoned these trespasses, and has granted that 
the said Matilda, John Hampdene, and others may hold as above of the King by 
the services due. Westminster, 13 Feb. 

Also enrolled on m. 23, but vacated and cancelled. 


108 


1435, Feb. 13.—Grant to Matilda Chaucer of lands, etc., in Ewelme, 
Swynescombe, and Tuffelde, Oxon, lately acquired by her and Thomas 
Chaucer without royal licence. 

[Patent Roll, 13 Hen. VI., m. 18. Cf. CPR, 1429-36, pp. 451, 454.] 
Whereas Thomas Chaucer, deceased, and Matilda his wife lately acquired from 

Sir John Arundell, knight, and Margaret his wife, both now deceased, as it is 

said, a moiety of 100 acres of wood in Ewelme, Swynecombe, and Tuffeld, and a 

moiety of the advowson of the church of “‘the same town” of Ewelme, to them 

and the heirs of their bodies, with reversion to the heirs of the said Margaret, 
without royal licence: the King, for 20s. paid in the hanaper of Chancery, has 
pardoned the trespass, and granted to the said Matilda that she may hold as 
above [of the King] by the services due. Westminster, 13 Feb. Also enrolled on 
m. 21, but vacated and cancelled. 


109 


1435, June 20.—Fine mentioning Matilda, wife of Thomas Chaucer. 
[Feet of Fines, Divers Counties, Case 292, File 68, No. 167.] 

Fine, octave of Holy Trinity, 13 Hen. VI., between William, Earl of Suffolk, 
and Alice his wife, plaintiffs, and John Golafre, esquire, Andrew Sperlyng, and 
Robert Danvers, deforciants, concerning the manor of Langham, in co. Essex, 
and the manor of Huntyngfeld, in co. Suffolk, which Matilda who was wife of 
Thomas Chaucer, esquire, holds for the term of her life, [etc.]. 


110 


1436, May 1.—Grant to Matilda, widow of Thomas Chaucer, of the manor 
of East Worldham, and the custody of the Forest of Wolmer and Alice- 
holt, Hants. 

[Patent Roll, 14 Hen. VI., part ii, m. 19. Cf. CPR, 1429-36, p. 589.] 
Whereas it is found by an Inquisition that Thomas Chaucer, deceased, was 
jointly enfeoffed with Matilda his wife of a moiety of the manor of Est World- 
ham, in Hants, and the custody of the Forest of Wolmere and Alisholt, to the 
same manor belonging, of the gift of John Arundell and Margaret his wife, to 
them and the heirs of their bodies, by Fine temp. Hen. V., without royal licence; 
which moiety was taken into the King’s hand as well by the death of the said 

Thomas as because of the said trespass, the King, for 33s. 4d. paid in the hanaper, 

has pardoned that trespass; and has further granted to the said Matilda that 
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she may have again and hold the said moiety, in tail, as above, of the King, by 
knight service. Westminster, 1 May. 
111 
1436, May 19.—Licence to William, Earl of Suffolk, Alice [Chaucer] his 
wife, and Matilda, widow of Thomas Chaucer to sell lands, etc., for per- 
formance of Thomas’s Will. 
{Patent Roll, 14 Hen. VI., part ii, m. 12. Cf. CPR, 1429-36, p. 600.] 

Licence, by the advice and assent of the Council, to the King’s very dear and 
trusty Cousin William, Earl of Suffolk, and Alice his wife, and Matilda, late wife 
of Thomas Chaucer, esquire, to give, grant, and alienate castles, manors, lands, 
and tenements held of the King in chief, to the value of 400/. by the year, to 
certain persons by them to be nominated to the Chancellor of England and their 
heirs in fee. Also special licence to the same persons, and to any others who are 
seised of any castles, manors, etc., to the use of the said Earl, Alice, or Matilda, 
for performing the last Will of the said Thomas, to give and grant the same to 
the value of 400/. by the year to the said Earl, Alice, and Matilda for life in fee 
simple or in fee tail, in the manner and form which shall be advised by the said 
Earl, Alice, and Matilda, notice being given to the Chancellor, without fine or 
fee in any of the King’s Courts. Provided always that the Chancellor reserve a 
parcel of the lands and tenements aforesaid in the King’s hands. Westminster, 
19 May. 

112 
1437, July 3.—Licence to William, Earl of Suffolk, and Alice [Chaucer] 
his wife to found Almshouse at Ewelme, co. Oxford, to the memory of 
their parents. 
[Patent Roll, 15 Hen. VI., m. 3.] 

Licence, for 250 marks, to William de la Pole, Earl of Suffolk, and Alice his 
wife to erect, found, and establish an almshouse of two chaplains and 13 poor 
men... at Ewelme, in co. Oxford, to be called ““Ewelme Almeshous,”’ etc. See 
CPR, 1436-41, p. 80, and cf. Ruud, Thomas Chaucer, Appendix vu. 


113 
1437, July 16.—Grant of the manor of Woodstock, etc., which Thomas 
Chaucer held for life, to Humfrey, Duke of Gloucester. 
[Patent Roll, 15 Hen. VI., m. 5. Cf. CPR, 1436-41, p. 77.] 

Grant to the King’s very dear uncle Humfrey, Duke of Gloucester, of the 
manors of Wodestoke, Hanburgh, and Stonfeld, and the Hundred of Wotton, in 
co. Oxford, for term of his life, as fully and entirely as Thomas Chaucers, esquire, 
held and occupied them for term of his life, etc. 


114 
1437, Oct.—Account of the Executors of Matilda, widow of Thomas Chaucer. 
[Foreign Roll, 15 Hen. VI., membr. A.} 
Account of John Seynesbury, clerk, Thomas Ramesey, esquire, and Humfrey 
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Forster, esquire, executors of the testament of Matilda who was the wife and 
executrix of Thomas Chaucer, deceased, late the King’s Chief Butler, as it is 
contained in the endorsement of a writ, in the bundle of writs executed for the 
King, of Trinity term in the 15th year (K.R.); to which same Thomas Chaucer 
the King by letters patent of 1 Dec. in the first year [1422], enrolled in the 
Originalia, granted the office of Chief Butler of England, for life; Thomas 
Walsyngham being attorney of the said executors, as in the Memoranda of the 
15th year, Trinity term (K.R.); viz. of the Custom of wines of alien merchants, 
from 1 Oct. in the 10th year [1431], before which day the said Thomas had ac- 
counted, till 30 Sept. in the 13th year [1434], from which day Sir Ralph Boteler, 
now Chief Butler of the King, is to account therefor. 

The same [attorney] accounts for 491]. 10s. 10d. of the custom of 4915 butts 
5 barrels of red and white and sweet wine of divers alien merchants in sundry 
ports (named), viz. from each butt 2s., as in two rolls of particulars of the said 
executors, delivered into the Treasury; no wines having been brought to any 
other ports. And he answers in the Roll of 14 Hen. VI. in the Residue of Berks. 

Audited in Mich. 16 Hen. VI. [1437] by W. Fallan, Baron, and R. Bedford. 
Clerk, 

On membr. F. is the account of Sir Ralph Botiller, 13-15 Hen. VI. 


115 


1438, Feb. 18.—Licence to William, Earl of Suffolk, and Alice [Chaucer] 
his wife that they may grant certain lands to Sir William Phelip and 
others. 


{Patent Roll, 16 Hen. VI., part ii, m. 29. Cf. CPR, 1436-41, p. 166.] 


Whereas on 19 May, 14 Hen. VI. [1436], the King gave licence to his very dear 
and trusty cousin William, Earl of Suffolk, and Alice his wife, and Matilda, late 
wife of Thomas Chaucer, esquire, (Matilda being now deceased) to alienate 
castles, manors, lands, and tenements held of the King in chief, to the value of 
4001. by the year, to certain persons by them to be nominated to the Chancellor 
of England; and also that the same persons and any others who are seised of any 
castles, etc., for the performance of the Will of the said Thomas might grant the 
same to that value to the said Earl, Alice, and Matilda, or any one of them; the 
King now gives licence to Thomas Bratton, William Boorde, William Rasshe, 
and John Seynesbury, clerk, feoffees of the manors of Hoggenorton and Cud- 
lyngton, in co. Oxford, and to John Cottesmore, John Golafre, and Thomas 
Haseley, feoffees of the manor of Bokelond, in co. Berks, to grant the same man- 
ors, except one acre in the manor of Cudlyngton, to the said Alice and her heirs, 
to the value of 54/. 8s. 8d.; so that she and the said Earl may grant the same 
manors, a moiety of the manor of Estworldham, in co. Southampton, a moiety 
of a third part of the manor of Skendelby, in co. Lincoln, and the manor of 
Nywenham, in co. Oxford, to Sir William Phelip, knight, John Cottesmore, Sir 
Thomas Tottenham, knight, Edmund Hampden, esquire, John Belley, and 
William Rasshe, and their heirs, although no writ has issued to inquire concern- 
ing the yearly value thereof. Castle of Wyndesore, 18 Feb. 
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116 


1439, April 29.— Pardon to John Story for not appearing in a suit by Ma- 
tilda, widow and executrix of Thomas Chaucer. 


{Patent Roll, 17 Hen. VI., part i, m. 35. Cf. CPR, 1436-41, p. 213.] 
Pardon to John Story of Neddyng, co. Suffolk, husbondman, for not appearing 
before William Babyngton and others, late Justices of the [Common] Bench, to 
make answer to Matilda, late wife of Thomas Chaucer, esquire, and executrix 
of his Will, touching a plea that he render to her 14/. 16s. 04d. 


117 


1443, Aug. 16.—Account of William, Earl of Suffolk, and Alice (Chaucer) 
his wife of lands in Hants. 


[Ministers Accounts, Bundle 983, No. 35.] 


Southampton.—Particulars of the Account of William de la Pole, Earl of 
Suffolk, and Alice his wife of the issues of sundry lands and messuages in Est- 
worldham, Nuttell, and Worelham or Worldham, lately held by John de Venutz 
and Peter de Worldham, some next the Park of Estworldham; and also of 11 
acres, 20 perches, half an acre, and one rood of land in the Forest of Wolmere, 
imparked and enclosed in the said Park, and also of the Park aforesaid, which 
Thomas Chaucer, esquire, lately had and occupied; [all] which things came to 
the King’s hands of right, as it is contained in the Memoranda of 1 Hen. V. 
[1414], among the Records of Hilary term, roll 7, on the side of the Treasurer’s 
Remembrancer; John Nowers being attorney of the said Earl and Alice, as in 
the memoranda of 22 Hen. VI. [1441], among the Attorneys of Mich. term, on 
the same side; viz. from 6 Nov., 8 Hen. VI. [1429] to 16 Aug., 21 Hen. VI. 
[1442], on which last day the King granted the premises to the said Earl and 
Alice, their heirs and assigns, by the service of one rose yearly, by letters patent 
(Cf. CPR, 1441-46, p. 195], noted in the said Memoranda of 1 Hen, V., roll 7. 

Sum of the receipt, 77/. 3s. 54d. 


118 
1452, Oct. or Nov.—A ction by Alice [Chaucer], Duchess of Suffolk, against 
Sir John Wenlok concerning Newenham manor, co. Oxford, mentioning 
Thomas Chaucer. 


[Coram Rege Roll, No. 766, Mich. 31 Hen. VI., ro. 96, 3 mems,] 


Oxford.—Sir John Wenlok, late of London, knight, and Elizabeth his wife, 
Drugo Barantyne, late of Little Hasele, in the said county, gentilman, and John 
Barantyne, late of the same place, gentilman, were attached to answer to Alice, 
Duchess of Suffolk, wherefore by force and arms they broke her close and houses 
at Newenham, on Thursday after Pentecost, 29 Hen. VI. [1451], to her damage 
of 1000/. 

Defendants say that Sir John Drayton, knight, was seised of the manor of 
Newenham in fee, and gave it to John More [clerk] and Walter Blanket [chap- 
lain], who gave it to Walter Metford, clerk, Richard Drayton, Robert Quynaton, 
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and John Delabere, who were seised till Isabel, then wife of the said Sir John 
Drayton and others entered into possession, claiming under a charter of feoff- 
ment made to them by More and Blanket. Sir John afterwards died and Isabel 
took to husband Stephen Hatfeld. A Fine was levied in Trinity term, 3 Hen. VI. 
[1425], whereby Thomas Dru and Edmund Rede granted the manor to the said 
Stephen and Isabel for term of the latter’s life, with remainder to Thomas 
Chaucer and his heirs, and the same Thomas had issue the said Duchess, and 
died. Afterwards Isabel died, and William, then Duke of Suffolk, and the said 
Duchess entered into possession; then Walter Metford, Robert Quynaton, and 
the said Duke died, and defendants entered into the manor in the names of the 
said Richard Drayton and John Delabere, who then enfeoffed them thereof. 

The Duchess says that More and Blanket, long before their feoffment to 
Metford and others, by a writing dated 10 June, 3 Hen. VI. [1425], released to 
the said Isabel and others, then tenants of the manor, all their right therein, by 
name of the manor of Newenham next Dorchester, etc. 

These pleadings are continued at great length, and refer among other things 
to a previous suit in Chancery by Stephen Hatfeld in 10 Hen. VI. [1432]. There 
were many adjournments, but no judgment is entered. 


119 
1465, Jan. 24.—Thomas Chaucer mentioned in a deed relating to Harringay. 
{Ancient Deeds, C. 3714.] 

Deed by John Ederyche, senior, of Totenham, in co. Midd., son and heir of 
Thomas Ederyche, granting to William Ederyche, his brother, and others, 12 
acres of land in a field called Down Hyll, in Haryngey, in the same county, 
which the donor’s father and John Stafford, clerk, Thomas Chaucers, and others 
now deceased lately had of the feoffment of John Burton of Totenham and Wil- 
liam Brokherste of Iseldon, by a charter dated at Totenham, 28 Dec., 1 Hen. VI. 
[1422]; to hold to the grantees and the heirs and assigns of the same William 
Ederych. Witnesses. Dated at Totenham, 24 Jan., 5 Edw. IV. 


INDEX OF PROPER NAMES!” 
(Numbers refer to documents.) 


Abberbury, Alice 25 Alice, Duchess of Suffolk, see Chaucer, 
Abberbury, Richard 25 Alice 
Abraham, Robert 4 Alisholt 110 
Aillesbury 31 Alnewyk, William, Bishop of Norwich 
Akhampstede 77 89 
Aldrichesseye 69 Alyngton, William 59, 104 
Alexander, Bishop of Ossory 43 Ambresbury 98 
Alfeld(e), Richard 4 Andevere 92 
Alice, Countess of Salisbury, see Andredesfeld 91 
Chaucer, Alice Andrewe, Robert 80 


17 The title Sir is omitted. Variant spellings are grouped under the commonest or the 
modern form. 
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Anne, mother of Duke of York 67 

Apeldore 4 

Appilyerd, Nicholas 72 

Arme, Alexander 89 

Arundell, John, Dean of Windsor 49, 
50, 89 

Arundell, John 4, 40, 46, 57, 108, 110 

Arundell, John, Jr. 57 

Arundell, Margaret 40, 46, 57, 108, 
110 

Aspall 69 

Assh, John 64 

Asshamstede 15 

Asshele 69 

Asshewell, Thomas 65 

Asshfeld, Robert 49, 89 

Aston, Henry 32 

Aston, John 85 

Aulton 32, 74, 92 

Avenaunt 27 


Babyngton, William 84, 116 
Bacon, Edmund 68 

Bacon, Marjere 68 
Bamburgh, John 69 
Bamme, John 43 

Banbury 70 

Banham 49, 89 

Barantyne, Drugo 118 
Barantyne, John 118 
Barbot, Robert 34 

Bardolf, Thomas, Lord of 12 
Barnestaple 4 

Barre, Thomas 10 

Barry, Edmund 72 

Bart... lesdon 64 

Barton, John 44, 84 

Bath 35 

Bath, Bishop of 4 
Bauderepe 91 

Bayle, Philip 76 

Baynard, Ric’ 104 
Bealknapp, Hamo 31, 36, 58 
Bealknapp, Thomas 51 
Beare, William 51 
Beauchamp, Joan 28, 61, 67, 81 


Beauchamp, John de 81 

Beauchamp, Richard, Earl of War- 
wick 80 

Beauchamp, William 28, 61, 67, 81 

Beauchampeshalle 64 

Beauford, Thomas 4 

Beaufort, Henry, see Henry, Bishop of 
Winchester 

Bedeford, John 4 

Bedford, R. 114 

Beek, Thomas 44 

Beek, William 25 

Bekebrok 32 

Bekhall 49, 89 

Bekkesburne 69 

Bekle 69 

Bekyngham, Thomas 73 

Belley, John 115 

Benesworth 105 

Berdesleghe, Thomas 93, 94, 99 

Berefeld 99 

Berford, Edmund 70 

Bergevenny 28, 61, 67, 81 

Berkeley, Thomas de 28, 61 

Besils, Peter9 

Bierlyngesmylle 24 

Billyngdon 84 

Bishop’s Bromfordes 64 

Bishop’s Nevendon 64 

Blake, John 91 

Blanford 24, 80 

Blanket, Walter 118 

Bloxham 70 

Bobbyng 96 

Bohoun, John 89 

Bokeland, Richard 42, 49, 50, 64, 65 

Bokelonde 71, 115 

Bolthorpe, Thomas 4 

Bolynden 70 

Bonevile, William 104 

Bonyndon 11 

Boorde, William 4, 115 

Boston 4 

Boteler, Ralph 64, 106, 114 

Botulphus Puddellez 99 

Botreaux, William 35 
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Bourton in Henemerssh 31 

Boyville, John 80 

Bradbrigge, John 4 

Brakle, John 78 

Bratton, Thomas 27, 115 

Briggewater 4, 35 

Bristol 4, 10, 26, 35, 52 

Brocard, Petronilla 12 

Brok, Ralph 11 

Brokas, William 104 

Brokesby, Bartholomeau 104 

Brokherste, William 119 

Bromwych, Katherine 29 

Bronne 57 

Brook, Joan 69 

Brook, Thomas 22, 69 

Broughton, John 7 

Brounfeld, David 5 

Brounflet, Henri 104 

Brounste, Richard 93 

Bruns, Richard 39 

Bruton 35 

Brymesgrove 81 

Buklond, Ric’ 104 

Bukton, Robert 4 

Bulfan 64 

Burell, Walter 75 

Burghassh, Henry de 11 

Burgherssh, Ismania 40, 46, 57 

Burgherssh, John (de) 11, 40, 46, 57, 
70 

Burghegge 24 

Burley, William 104 

Burton, John 119 

Burton, Robert 89 

Burton, Thomas 4, 48 

Burton next Aillesbury 31 

Byan, Richard 44 

Bydeforde 4, 57 

Byllyngdon, Hugh 84 

Bylon, John 77 

Bynknoll 69 


Cadelegh 22 
Calais 65 
Calche, Robert 4 


Cambridge 57 
Cammes Oysell 34 
Camoys, Thomas de 34 
Caneford 98 
Canterbury, Archbishop of 4 
Canynton 91 
Carant, William 104 
Carru, Thomas 76 
Catton, William 4 
Caudray, Richard 44 
Caunvendissh 64 
Chadlington 70 
Chaldewelle 64 
Chambre, Thomas 104 
Charleton, Edward 28, 61 
Charryngcrosse 43 
Chartchirchecroft 96 
Chaucer, Alice 24, 29, 83, 86, 98, 109, 
111, 112, 115, 117, 118 
Chaumbre, William 43 
Chaworth, Thomas 104 
Chedder, Richard 35, 76 
Chedsey 79 
Cherlton 98 
Chesbury 69 
Chesham 84 
Cheyne, John 84 
Cheyne, Thomas 84 
Cheyne, William 76 
Chicheley, Robert 18, 64 
Chichestre 4 
Chilterdych 64 
Chirche, John 69 
Chitterne, John 7 
Clent, Nicholas 4 
Clifford, Anne 12 
Clifford, William 12, 96 
Clyfford, Elizabeth 96 
Clynton, Robert 69 
Clynton, William 84 
Clypsham, John 4 
Clyst 93 
Cobham 69 
Cobham, Reignault 104 
Cokain, John 104 
Colbrook, Robert 69 
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Colchester 4 

Colepeper, John 104 

Colvile, John 104 

Compton Seynt John 24 

Condycote 31 

Coneway 106 

Cooke, Hugh 4 

Corbet, Robert 28, 61 

Corby, John 43 

Cornewayles, John 49, 89, 104 

Corp, John 4 

Cotes 32 

Coton 69 

Cottesmore, John 37, 44, 72, 73, 76, 
82, 84, 85, 88, 95, 100, 103, 115 

Cotton, Walter 18 

Courteys, Reginald 34 

Covele, Thomas 5 

Cowelyng 69 

Cradokke, Richard 44 

Creshale 69 

Cresham 68 

Crokesle 53 

Cromwell, Ralph de 72, 89 

Crypse, Henry 1 

Cudlyngton 25, 70, 107, 115 

Cumberworth, Thomas 104 


Dabirnoun, John 4 
Dale, Thomas 89 
Damvers, William 95 
Danvers, Robert 97, 109 
Darcy, Robert 104 
Darell, John 4, 104 
Dartmouth 4 
Debenham 69 

Delabere, John 118 
Delahay, John 104 
Delle 4 

Derham, Thomas 24, 80 
Devyrr (Dover) 4 
Dirdaunt, Thomas 44 
Dodyngton 85 

Dooke, Robert 4 
Dorchester 70 

Dorward, John 104 


Dover 4 

Down Hyll 119 
Drayton 84 

Drayton, Isabel 55, 118 
Drayton, John 55, 99, 118 
Drayton, Richard 118 
Dru, Thomas 60, 118 
Dudecote 36 
Dullyngham 64 
Dunstersdene 27 
Dunton 64 

Durem, Thomas 44 
Durham, Bishop of 4 
Dymmoke, Elizabeth 70 
Dymmok, John 75 
Dyxon, Nicholas 64 


Edelesburgh 24 

Ederyche, John 119 

Ederyche, Thomas 119 

Ederyche, William 119 

Edmund, Earl of March 28, 61, 81 

Edward, Richard 4 

Edward, Thomas 15 

Edward, William 39 

Eggecombe, John 93 

Eilleward, Richard 4 

Elena 18 

Elys, Richard 4 

Emery, John 4 

Enam 54 

Englefeld, Ismania 53 

Englefeld, Philip 53, 104 

Ermington 51, 58, 75, 93 

Ermyn 58 I 

Ernelles Exton 34 

Erym or Ermyn 58 

Estcoker 22 

Estfeld, William 89 

Esthalle 64 

Estthorndon 64 

Esttillebury 64 

Estwode 64 

Estworldham 11, 23, 32, 40, 57, 105, 
110, 117 

Everden, William 19 
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Everton 69 

Ewelme 3, 40, 57, 91, 92, 108, 112 
Ewelme Almeshous 112 

Exeter 75 

Exeter, Bishop of 4 

Eye 19 

Eylmundestre 24 


Fallan, W. 114 

Fastolf, John 72 
Faukes, Joyce 102 
Fekenham, John 11 
Felbrigge, Simon 49, 104 
Fetiplace, Peter 93 
Feversham 4 

Fitz Nigel, Robert 70 
Fitz Rauf, John 72 
Fitz Roberd, Robert 69 
Flete, Thomas 4 

Flete, William 84 
Forde, Margaret 34 
Forde, Roger 34 
Forstede, Elizabeth 102 
Forstede, William 102 
Fortescu, Agnes 58 
Fortescu, Richard 58 
Fortescue, Walter 75 
Forster, Humfrey 114 
Forster, John 27, 55 
Forstere, Robert 102 
Fouler, William 44 
Foxcote 94 

Frary, Richard 15 
Fray, John 64, 69, 84, 89 
Frowyk, Henry 89 
Frys, William 22 
Fryth, Richard 4 
Fulbrook 69 

Fynderne, William 73, 82, 85, 88 


Gairgrave, John 81 

Garnet, William 89 
Garsingdon 70 

Gatebrugge 34 

Geynvill, Geoffrey de 67, 81 
Geynvill, Peter de 67, 81 


Gippewich, see Ipswich 

Glouc[ester], H[umphrey] 104 

Golafre, John 12, 15, 31, 36, 37, 47, 51, 
53, 55, 58, 63, 66, 69, 72, 73, 82, 84, 
88, 93, 94, 95, 97, 99, 101, 104, 109, 
115 

Great Salyng 64 

Gregori, John 35 

Grendon, Edmund 48 

Grene, Ralph 48 

Grenehith 64 

Grenevyle, John 11 

Grenevyle, Margaret 11 

Gresham 72 

Greyndour, John 28, 61 

Greys 49, 89 

Grovebury 24, 80 

Gwyn, Thomas 4, 48 

Gyng Rauff 64 


Halbard, Johan 104 

Hals, John 73, 85 

Halweton 12 

Hameldon 34 

Hampden 84, 96 

Hampden, Edmund 7, 16, 107, 115 
Hampden, John 84, 93, 96 
Hanburgh 113 

Hanwell 62, 70 

Hankeford, William 32, 107 
Hardeburgh 69 

Harenhull 31 

Harleston 50 

Harpeden, Joan 69 
Harpeden, John 69 

Harwe 102 

Haryngey 119 

Haryngton, Margaret 76 
Haryngton, William 76, 104 
Haseley, Thomas 4, 64, 115 
Hasenhall, Johan 104 
Hasilden, Simon 16 
Hastynges 4 

Hastynges, Ric’ 104 
Hatfeld, Isabel 55, 60, 118 
Hatfield Peverell 3, 40, 46, 57, 68 
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Hatfeld, Stephen 55, 60, 104, 118 

Hawley, John 4, 70 

Heffeld 39 

Hekefeld 7 

Hemburg in Saltmerssh 31 

Henemerssh 31 

Henry, Bishop of Winchester 4, 48, 49, 
50, 83 

Henry, Earl of Northumberland 78 

Henster, Thomas 11 

Henton Daubeney 48 

Henxstrigge 98 

Hereyerd, Thomas 23 

Hertford Brigge 57 

Hertiscote, William 4 

Herteley 32, 99 

Hertyngton, Adam de 34 

Hertyngton, John 34 

Hetherden 94 

Hilton, Godfrey 104 

Hoggenorton 70, 107, 115 

Hognorton, Thomas, Abbot of Oseneye 
87 

Holcombeslad 58 

Holecombe, Richard de 58 

Holden, Thomas 4 

Holgote, Thomas 28, 61 

Holleton 51 

Holt, William 15 

Honyton 22 

Horndon 64 

Horton 19 

Hothum, John de 81 

Howard, John 49 

Howell, Philip Ap 81 

Huberd, John 49 

Huggeford, Thomas 80 

Hull 4 

Humfrey, Duke of Gloucester 113 

Hunte, Roger 104 

Huntyngfeld 97, 109 

Hurlegh, John 58 

Hyde 34 


Iklyngton, John 48 
Ilferdecombe (Ilfracombe) 4 


Ingham 78 

Inglefeld, see Englefeld 
Inglose, Henry 72, 78, 104 
Ingrave 64 

Ipswich 4, 10 

Iseldon 119 


Jaibien, John 51 

James, Robert 9, 12, 15, 39 
Jernemuth 4 

Joan, Queen 29 

John, Lewis 22, 48, 96 

John, Archbishop of York 64, 96 
John, Bishop of Bath and Wells 76 
John, Duke of Bedford 64, 67, 98 
Juyn, John 76 


Katherine, Queen Dowager 56 
Kempston, Thomas 8 
Kentewode, Reginald 69 
Kerdeston, Thomas 78 
Kesewyke, Henry 34, 48 
Ketelberston 29 
Kingesey 40, 46, 57 
Kingston 4, 26 

Knolles, Thomas 18 
Knottisforde, James 4 
Kymberley, John 4 
Kyngisbrygge 4 
Kyssyngbury 70 
Kyngesmylle, Cecilia 39 
Kyngesmylle, John 39 
Kyrkeby, Richard 64 
Kyrkeley 4 


Lacy, Matilda 67, 81 
Lamport 35 
Lancastre, John 49 
Lane, Thomas 4 
Langedon 64 
Langele, John 4 
Langeley, Thomas 4 
Langham 97, 109 
Leche, Katherine 29 
Leche, Roger 29 
Lee, William atte 99 
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Leghton Busard 24 

Lenham, Matilda de 71 

Lescrope, Henry 28, 29, 61 

Lestlus 42 

Letheley, John 4 

Leventhorp, John 104 

Leverpole 4 

Leverton, Thomas 3 

Leyndon 64 

Leyre (Loire) 90 

Lilye, William 39 

Lincoln, Bishop of, see Henry, Bishop 
of Winchester 

Little Hasele 118 

Little Warle 64 

Little Worldham 74, 92 

Lodlowe, William 4 

Lokwode, William 4 

London 4, 8, 18, 26, 43, 48, 49, 50, 64, 
99, 118 

Louther, Geffrey 104 

Lovell, William, Lord of 63, 66, 73 

Lucy, Walter 28, 61, 67, 81, 104 

Ludeseye, John 1 

Ludewale, John 34 

Ludlowe 61, 67, 81 

Luffwyk, Edmund 48 

Luffwyk, John 48 

Lye 34 

Lyman, Peter 42 

Lyndewode, William 89 

Lynford, John 78 

Lynham, John 4 

Lynne 4 


Magna Radewynter 69 
Magna Sheperygge 39 
Maldon 4, 57 
Marchall, John le 11 
Marchals 49, 89 
Marnham, John 34 
Mattrom 62 

May, Adam 4 
Melbourne, Richard 83 
Melcombe 4, 91 
Melrede, William 102 


Merbury, John 80, 104 
Mersshe, William 102 
Merston, Henry 34 
Merton, John 100 
Metford, Walter 118 
Micoll, John 4 
Michelhampton 29 
Michell, Andrew 64 
Milton Damarle 22 
Misterton, Thomas 65 
Moleyns, Eleanor 90 
Moleyns, William 90 
Moleyns, William, Jr. 90 
Mongomery, John 64 
Monketon, Nicholas 31 
Montacute, William de, Earl of Salis- 
bury 98 
Montfort, William 104 
Montgomery, Nich. 104 
More, John 118 
More, Thomas 4 
Morlee, Thomas 72 
Mortimer, Edmund de 81 
Mortimer, Hugh 22, 32, 107 
Mortimer, Roger de 81 
Morton 22 
Mountford, William 80 
Mules, John 4 


Nansan, John 80 

Neddyng 29, 116 

Netelcombe 27 

Neubury 16 

Neville, Alesia 79 

Neville, Alesia (Dowager Countess of 
Salisbury) 79 

Neville, Richard 79 

Newcastle upon Tyne 4 

Neweford 24, 80 

Newelme, see Ewelme 

Newenham 7, 55, 60, 70, 115, 118 

Newerk, John 4 

Newton Mountagu 83 

Newton Pleycy 91 

Nicholl, Thomas 76 

Noon, Henry 49 
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Northerpingham 68 
Northfareham 34 
North Hale 24 
North Peterton 91 
Norton, John 42 
Norton, Richard 48 
Nowers, John 117 
Nuttell 117 

Nykke, Robert 102 


Olyver, Robert 69 
Orchardesle 76 
Orleans, Duke of 41 
Oseneye, Abbey of 87 
Owedale, John 48 
Oxford 5 


Pakelesham 64 

Palmere, John 43 

Pankebourne 15 

Park, John 65 

Park, William 48 

Parteney 46 

Parva Radenwynter 69 

Parva Sheperygge 39 

Parva Thurrok 64 

Paston 72 

Paston, William 49, 69, 72, 78, 89 
Payn, Stephen 22 

Pekke, William 31 

Pelham, John 28, 61, 67 
Pennesforde, William 1 
Pentelowe 64 

Penyton Meysy 54, 92, 94 
Perant, John 1 

Periton 70 

Perkyns, William 53 

Peverell, John 58 

Peyto, William 80 

Prentys, Geoffrey 32 

Philip, Bishop of Ely 64 
Philipp(es), Alice, see Chaucer, Alice 
Philippes, Joan 12 

Philippes, John 24, 29 

Philipp, Juliana 10 

Philipp (es), William 10,12,24,78,80,115 


Piers, John 4 

Plessy, Hugh de 70 

Plymouth 45 

Poie, Wauter 104 

Pokelyngton, John de 4 

Pole 69 

Pole, Alice de la, see Chaucer, Alice 


Pole, William de la, Earl of Suffolk 86, 


112, 117 
Portesmouth 24 
Portman, Walter 4 
Potton 69 
Powlet, William 91 
Poyneshalle 64 
Prutaston 58 
Prutastoneslond 58 
Pulham, Godard 4 
Pyrye, John 96 
Puryton 91 
Pylle, Dideryk 4 
Pynnore 102 


Quynaton, Robert 118 
Quyntyn, Alexander 68 


Radeclyf, John 72 

Radenache 24 

Ralegh, Joan 27 

Ralegh, Simon 27 

Ramesdon Cray 64 

Ramsey, Thomas 93, 96, 114 

Rasshe, William 115 

Rede, Edmund 15, 36, 39, 60, 73, 82, 
85, 118 

Rede, Henry 43 

Rede, Matthew 43 

Redenhale 50 

Redman, Thomas 93 

Restwold, Richard 82 

Retherhythe 69 

Reynald, John 4 

Reynwell, John 18 

Richard, Bishop of Norwich 28, 61 

Richard, Duke of York 67, 81 

Richard, Earl of Warwick 28, 61, 67, 
81 
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Richemond 98 

Robert, Bishop of Salisbury 31, 36 
Robessart, Ludwig 49, 50 
Rodesworth 19 

Rokes, Thomas 96 
Rokewode, William 49 
Rolf, Thomas 73, 85, 100 
Roos, Robert 104 
Rothewell, Thomas 73, 103 
Rowedon 27 

Rundale 24 

Russell, Herry 4 

Russel, John 104 

Russell, Thomas 4 

Rye 4 

Rykhull, Nicholas 69 
Ryley, William 77 

Rys, Richard 76 


St. Mary’s, Thatford, Prior of 57 
St. Walery 56 

Saltmerssh 31 
Sandelesinhome 105 
Sandes, Walter 48 
Saneford 58 

Sandwich 4, 26 

Scales, Thomas 78 
Scarburgh, Joan 11 
Scarburgh, John 11 
Scudamour, John 104 
Seford 4 

Serdeslegh, Thomas 58 
Sethyng 69 

Seynesbury, John 114, 115 
Seyntlowe, Gyles 4 
Shamell 69 

Shenefeld 39 

Shenyngfeld 99 
Shettecotesbrygge 51 
Shibbroke 62 

Shiplake 53 

Shipton 94 

Shorbam 4 

Shotesbroke, John 73 
Shotesbrook, Robert 103, 104 
Skendelby 46, 115 


Smith, William 49, 50 
Snayton, John 22 
Snowedon 106 
Somer, Henry 32, 104 
Somercotes, William 4 
Somerton 85 
Somerton, John 85 
Sotewell 36 
Southalle 64 
Southampton 4, 6, 26 
Southmorton 15 
Southwelde 64 
Sparowe, William 35 
Spelyng, William 1 
Spenser, John 49, 89 
Spenser, Katherine 49, 89 
Sperlyng, Andrew 95, 97, 109 
Spershalt, Edmund 16 
Sprotton, (William) 70 
Stafford, Humfrey 76 
Stafford, John 119 
Staleham 78 
Stanbrigg 64 
Standford, Robert 11 
Stanes 19 
Stanewell 19 
Stanshawe, Robert 80 
Stapilton, Brian 78 
Stapilton, Edmund 78 
Staunton 67, 81 
Staunton, John 49, 50 
Stebbyng 64 
Stede, William 4 
Stodeham 24 
Stokehamond 84 
Stokenham 79 
Stone 69 
Stonfeld 113 
Stonleyr, Richard 70 
Stonarde, Alice 93 
Stonarde, Thomas 93 
Stonore, Alice (de) 94 
Stonhore, John 75 
Stonore, Ralph de 31 
Stonore, Thomas (de) 31, 32, 36, 54, 
94, 99 
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Storeton, Johan 104 
Story, John 116 
Stoughton, William 80 
Stourton, John 35 
Stourton, William 16 
Stout, Henry 39 
Stowe, John 62 
Stratford 40, 57 
Strode, John 75 
Styfford 64 

Stukelee 24 

Sturton, John 104 
Suffolk, see William, Earl of 
Sulham 15 
Suthfareham 34 
Suthwyk 74 

Sutton Valence 96 
Swalclyf, John 103 
Swalfeld 39 
Swynecombe 40, 57, 108 
Sylverton, John 43 


Talbot, John 78 

Taunton 20, 35, 76, 91 
Tengmuth 4 

Termyns 3 

Thame 46 

Thamis 64 

Thamworth, John 4 

Thetford 57 

Thomas, Earl of Arundell 28, 61 
Thomas, Earl of Dorset 32, 107 
Thomas, Earl of Salisbury 64, 83 
Thornbury, Philip 84 

Thornes, Richard 4 

Thorp Market 68 
Throgmorton, John 24, 80, 100 
Throp 70 

Thurberne, Robert 48 

Tikhyll, Thomas 16 

Tirell, Richard 89 

Toppesham 4 

Torel, Thomas 104 

Totenham 119 

Tottenham, Thomas 115 
Toursey 46, 57 
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Towmouth 4 
Tuffeld 40, 57, 108 
Tydemerssh 15 
Tyllyn, Thomas 3 
Tyndale, William 50 
Tyntagel 24 

Tyrell, John 89 
Tyrell, Katherine 89 
Tythorp 40, 46, 57 


Ufforddenys 69 
Unedale, John 104 
Upledecombebasset 69 
Ursewyk, Robert 38 
Urswyck, Thomas 4 
Uston 53 


Vache, Philip la 7 
Vaumpage, John 100 
Venutz, John de 117 
Verney, John 80 
Vernoun, Agnes 62 
Vernoun, James 62 
Vernon, John 70 
Vernoun, Matilda 62 
Vernoun, Ralph de 62 
Vernoun, Richard 62, 104 
Vernoun, (Master) Richard 62 
Vernoun, Thomas 62 
Vernoun, Thomas, Jr. 62 
Vobe, Robert 69 


Waas, William 70 

Waddon, Nicholas 69 

Wake, Walter 49 

Wakeryng, John 77 

Walpole, John 43 

Walwayn, William 28, 61 
Walyngford 56, 103 
Walsyngham, Thomas 4, 89, 114 
Wantynge 71 

Warbelton, William 69 

Warde, William 34 

Warefelde, John 31, 32, 36, 58, 94, 99 
Warfeld, William 51 

Warner, William 4 
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Warre, John 104 
Warren, Earl of 68 
Warvyle, John 93 
Waryndon 64 
Wasse, John 74 
Watkyns, John 84 
Watlington 70 
Watterton, John de 16 
Westbury, William 76, 84, 100 
Westchurrol 64 
Westgrenewich 24, 69 
Westhalle 69 
Westillebury 64 
Westminster 19 
Westthorndon 64 
Westthurrok 64 
Westworldham 23, 32 
_ Wendovere 57 
| Wenlok, Elizabeth 118 
' Wenlok, John 118 
Werbulton, William 104 
Wermynton 34 
Werpelysdon 69 
Wetnell, John 4 
| Weybrede 78 
| Weymuth 4 
Whalesburgh, Joan 27 
Whalesburgh, John 27 
Whatele 70 
Whithorne, John 105 
| Whityngton, Richard 18 
_ Whyttyngham, Robert 84, 104 
Whythygg(es), William 54 
’ Winchester, Bishop of, see Beaufort, 
Henry 
_ William, Bishop of Norwich 64 
) William, Earl of Suffolk 9, 95, 109, 111, 
115, 118 
Wilcotes, John 5, 38, 44, 45, 47 
Winchester 92 
. Witheryng 4 
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Wode, John 24, 80 

Wode next Chyxston 27 
Wodeford, Richard 85 
Wodestoke 57, 70, 113 
Wodevyle, Richard 64 
Wodhous, John 49 
Wokyndon 64 

Wolmere 105, 110, 117 
Wombewell, Robert 44 
Worldham 11, 38, 117 
Worldham, Peter de 117 
Worleston, William 88 
Worthy 81 

Worthyngton, Mary de 24 
Worthyngton, Oto de 24 
Wotton 32, 113 

Wroth, William 91 
Wutton 70 

Wydemille, Richard 65 
Wydevile, Thomas 104 
Wyfold, Nicholas 99 
Wygmore, Richard 28, 61, 67, 81 
Wykham 57 

Wykham, Thomas 63, 66, 73, 85, 88 
Wylyughby, Hue of 104 
Wynbrook 69 

Wynchelsee 4 
Wynterbourne 98 

Wyot, Alice 19 

Wyot, Richard 7, 19, 27, 32, 72 
Wyot, William 19 
Wyrardesbury 19 


Yalthadych 58 

Yeftele 70 
Yelhampton 79 
Yepiswich, see Ipswich 
Yilcestre 35 

York, Archbishop of 4 
York, John 15 

Yvedon 44 


ALBERT C. BAUGH 
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LYDGATE’S INFLUENCE ON THE AUREATE TERMS OF 
THE SCOTTISH CHAUCERIANS 


UREATE terms are defined by J. C. Mendenhall in his thesis of 
that name as “those new words, chiefly Romance or Latinical in 
origin, continually sought under authority of criticism and the best 
writers, for a rich and expressive style in English, from about 1350 to 
about 1530.’ Mendenhall sketches the history of “flourished words’’ be- 
fore Chaucer’s day but reminds the reader that “All this development 
was in a sense merely preliminary. It was Chaucer, who, according to the 
universal opinion of his age, really gave us a stylistic vocabulary.’” In 
other words, he admits that whatever may have been the ultimate back- 
ground of the fifteenth century’s enthusiasm for ornate diction, its actual 
inception is traceable directly to Chaucer. His most essential assertion is 
that Chaucer followed the accepted rules and traditions of rhetorical art, 
but that his vocabulary was, nevertheless, distinctly choice and unusual. 
Mendenhall names Lydgate as the foremost disciple of Chaucer and 
gives evidence that the monk admired the mellifluous phrases in his 
master’s “A.B.C.’” In the concluding chapter of A ureate Terms one finds: 
Chaucer used the language that was easiest and most natural to him and most 
suitable to his purpose. No theory that one particular sort of word was better 
than any other hampered him, but his experience and sense of fitness introduced 
an extraordinary number of new and choice words into English literature, large 
numbers of them being Romance or Romance-Latin in immediate origin. This 
example, strengthening the ideals they were continually taught, encouraged his 
imitators to make similar innovations. Lydgate was foremost in taking this 
course, and his example became fully as potent as Chaucer’s. In the course of 
the fifteenth century such innovation became increasingly deliberate. Towards 
the close of the fifteenth century it culminated, not, however, in a sudden peak, 
but in a sort of tableland gradually approached.‘ 


Nevertheless, Mendenhall’s one reference to the position of the Scottish 
poets in this development ignores Lydgate: 


It has become a commonplace of literary comment to remark upon the imitation 
of Chaucer, his verse and diction, by the “aureate’’ Scottish poets, especially 
the first James, Henryson, and Dunbar. It is not such a commonplace to remark 
that their new words are part of the imitation.® 


1 J. C. Mendenhall, Aureate Terms, A Study in the Literary Diction of the Fifteenth Cen- 
tury. Thesis, University of Pennsylvania, 1919, p. 12. 

2 Idem, p. 38. 3 Idem, p. 39. 

4 J. C. Mendenhall, Aureate Terms, p. 69. 

5 Id., p. 48. Though the thought in the last sentence of this quotation is valuable, it 
does not fully explain Lydgate’s significance in the development of aureate terms. 
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These two quotations contain statements which in my opinion need 
some modifications. In making these assertions Dr. Mendenhall is sup- 
ported by practically all of the recognized authorities. Nevertheless, a 
very evident gap remains between the style of Chaucer and that of all 
typically aureate Scottish compositions—a gap which can be bridged and 
explained only through careful consideration of the Monk of Bury, who 
has hitherto received only cursory notice. 

We have seen that Chaucer enriched his style with many new and 
unusual words,® not because he was deliberately seeking them, but be- 
cause each in its place suited his artistic demands. Lydgate, like many 
other imitators, felt the potency of Chaucer’s verbal innovations but 
failed to comprehend the artistic taste and discretion which gave them 
charm. He repeated the device mechanically and as a deliberate means to 
an end, which naturally gave barren results. It was his custom to adopt 
some phrase which Chaucer used on rare occasions and repeat it ad 
nauseam (e.g., sugred; Me pen quaketh; Go, litel book; sharpe shours). So, 
following the same habit, he laboriously paraphrased and amplified every 
“dulcet speche” in his master’s work, not hesitating to coin many new 
phrases himself. This is evident from the fact that he added approxi- 
mately eight hundred and thirty new words (including many new forma- 
tions based on old words) to the English vocabulary of his day.’ Conse- 
quently his style became, in its way, effective; but not Chaucerian, since 
for truly artistic diction he had substituted a repertoire of far-fetched, dec- 
orative monstrosities. Thus by exaggerating the dangerous propensities 
and failing to reproduce the fundamental virtues of his master’s diction, 
the old monk evolved the basic models for the extreme aureate effusions 
of the Scottish-Chaucerians. 

Place beside Chaucer’s ‘‘A.B.C.,’’® which Lydgate openly admired, the 
latter’s ““Balade at the Reverence of Our Lady” and “‘Ave, Jesse Vir- 
gula.’’® Adjacent to these two groups place the following selections from 
representative Scottish-Chaucerians: Henryson’s “Prayer for the Pest’’!° 
(stanzas nine and ten), Dunbar’s “Ane Ballat of our Lady’"™ (two poems 


6 The following words, introduced into English by Chaucer, illustrate his leaning towards 
aureate diction: abusion, ancille, disesperat, dispone, disseveraunce, diurne, endyte, gover- 
neresse, gyderesse, laureat, mansuetude, mediacion, oriental, palestral, predestinacioun, pro- 
lixitee, protestacioun, replicacioun, transmutacioun, visitacioun. 

7G. Reismiiller, Romanische Lehnwérter, p. 18 ff. Miinchener Beitrige, xtvm, 1911. 
8 T. R. Lounsbury, Complete Works, Minor Poems No. I, p. 76. 
®*H. N. MacCracken, Minor Poems of Lydgate, E.E.T.S., E.S., 1, 107. 

10 Robert Henryson, Poems, S.T.S., 55, 58, 64. m1, 164. ed. G. G. Smith. 

1 Poems of Wm. Dunbar, ed. J. Schipper. Denkschriften der kaiserlichen Akademie der 
Wissenschaften 40-43, Nos. 84, 85. 
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of same title), Walter Kennedy’s “Ane Ballat in Praise of Our Lady,’’” 
and Gavin Douglas’ “Prolog of the first Buik of Eneados.” A number of 
epithets run parallel throughout the three groups, but in the second and 
third of these groups the aureate tendency has been magnified from a 
minor matter to a veritable obsession. Chaucer’s “bush with flawmes 
rede’ (applied to Mary) reappears in Lydgate as “arbor inflammata,’” 
and in Dunbar as ‘‘buche in combuste.’’* Passing through the same hands 
“‘unwemmed maidenhede’’”” emerges as ‘‘macula . . . was never in thee’ 
and “‘maid but makle.”!* “Clepeth the open welle’’° becomes “‘fons sig- 
natus most clere in crystallyne,’”" “‘cristallyn well of clennesse cler con- 
signed,’ and at length “‘clarifyit cristale.’’* As these brief excerpts in- 
dicate, both Lydgate and the Scots poets manifest a fondness for far- 
fetched epithets and Latinizations, a continual straining after artificial 
and extravagant combinations of which only the slightest intimation is 
found in Chaucer. 

In point of time Lydgate stands midway between his exemplar and 
these northern poets; yet the transition from his gilded conceits to those 
of Dunbar, Henryson, and Kennedy is more easily followed than the 
steps between Chaucer’s “A.B.C.”’ and the Monk of Bury’s ‘“‘Balade at 
the Reverence of Our Lady.” These Scots are universally known as 
“Chaucerians,” yet direct imitation of Chaucer can hardly be made to 
account for their typical aureate productions. On the other hand, this 
marked preference for highly artificial diction would be the natural re- 
sult of a thorough acquaintance with, and admiration for, the poetry of 
Dan John Lydgate. 

For further evidence of this consider Henryson’s Testament of Cres- 
seid.* Its direct stylistic imitation of Chaucer’s Troilus is obvious, yet 
this testament contains no passages which approach the artificial, aure- 


12 J. Schipper, Poems of W. Kennedy. Denkschriften der Kaiserlicken Akademie der Wis- 
senschafien, 48, No. 4. 

3G. G. Smith, Specimens of Middle Scots, pp. 107-123. 

4 Complete Works of Chaucer, T. R. Lounsbury, “An A.B.C.,” line 89. 

 H. N. MacCracken, Minor Poems of Lydgate, 1, 300, 46. 

16 W. Dunbar, “Ane Ballat of Our Lady” (Forrest Text), line 38. See Mod. Lang. Notes, 
xxiv, 110-111. 

17 Chaucer, “An A.B.C.,” line 91. 

18 Lydgate, “Veni Coronaberis,” line 17. E.E.T.S., E.S. 24. 

19 Schipper, Poems of Wm. Dunbar. No. 84, line 22. 

20 Chaucer, “An A.B.C.,” line 177. 

HH. N. MacCracken, Minor Poems of Lydgate. “Ave Jesse Virgula,” line 10. 

= Idem., “Balade at the Reverence of Our Lady,” line 37. 

% Schipper, Poems of Wm. Dunbar, No. 85, line 43. 

% Poems of Robert Henryson, ed. G. G. Smith. 
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ate tone of the last three stanzas in the Dunfermline poet’s “Prayer for 
the Pest.” The verses quoted below are evidently Lydgatian in type: 
Superne, lucerne, guberne this pestilens. 
O prince preclair, this cair quotidiane.* 

It is true that The King’s Quair exhibits a distinct leaning to aureate 
phraseology; but President H. N. MacCracken has shown through ex- 
tensive parallels that this work, regarded as typically Chaucerian in 
every respect, owes more to Lydgate’s Temple of Glas than to any other 
one poem.” 

Valuable evidence may be obtained by comparing the vocabulary of 
a single Scottish-Chaucerian with those of Lydgate and of Chaucer. A 
careful study of Dunbar’s vocabulary, based upon the Oxford English 
Dictionary, indicates that the Lothian bard used sixty-nine words?’ 
which had made their first appearance in the works of Lydgate. At least 
fifty of these sixty-nine words are aureate terms. On the other hand, 
Dunbar employed only fifty words** which had appeared for the first 
time in Chaucer.?® A large majority of the words in this second list show 
aureate tendencies. Both these lists include new developments of basic 
forms already in circulation as well as words which were entirely new. 
Note also two excerpts from well-known selections of William Dunbar. 


% Robert Henryson, “Prayer for the Pest.” See Poems of Robert Henryson, ed. G. G. 
Smith. S.T.S. 64. m1, 164, 65-73. 

% See H. N. MacCracken, Studies in the Life and Writings of Lydgate, Thesis, Harvard 
University Library, 1907, pp. 382 ff., pp. 412 ff. 

27 Words introduced by Lydgate and used by Dunbar: abuse v., agilitie, amene, angelical, 
aureate; balmy; celestiall, clemence, conspiratour, contem, criminall; deceptioun, defamowss, 
depend, depurit a., derisioun; exampler, excell, expeditioun; fary sb.., fassoun v., fortify; 
gardevyance; include, incomparable, indiscreit, intemperat, intollerabill, invincible, lamentable; 
macule, maling a., matutine, mediatrix, militant; obteyne, ordinare; permanent, permansible, 
piscence, plenytude, posseid, prodissioun, promotioun, propyne v., provyde, punytioun; 
guintessance; rebellare, rebuik sb., recompense sb., recompense v., remeid v., repell, retreit v.; 
sanatiue, satisfie, solistar, sufficience; tapestrie, tardation, terrible, transgressioun, triumphal; 
wnfaidit a., vnsatiable, vex, virginal; wardraipper. 

Four additional words used by Lydgate and Dunbar in a new figurative sense: closet, 
nobleness, sugrid (of eloquence), pavis. 

*8 Fifty words introduced by Chaucer and used by Dunbar: abusioun, armonye, artel- 
leries, audience, benignitee; conceite, coniuracioun, consequent, consolacioun, constant, con- 
tinuance, continuacioun, convenient, compleyne; diurne, dispensacioun, dispense v., dispone, 
dissolve, devyne, dominatioun; equales a., eternal, felicite, fortitude; gracelees, guerdon, gyde 
v.; habitacioun; ignorant, infernal, infortunat, iocounde; mansuetude, mavis, miserie, mu- 
siciens; occident, offende, operacioun; philosophical, pultrye; refere, resoune; subtil; transi- 
lorie, tresse v.; unspied, victorious, village. 

9 From these two lists given above, there have been eliminated one hundred and ninety- 
seven words which were introduced by Chaucer and used by Lydgate as well. 
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Each italicized word made its first appearance in Lydgate’s work, and 
the word “closet” was first used in this peculiar sense by the same poet. 


Vp sprang the goldin candill matutyne 
With cleir depurit bemys christallyne.*® 


Hospital riall, the lord of all 
Thy closet did include; 

Bricht ball cristal, ross virginall, 
Fulfillit of angell fude.™ 


Contemporary evidence that the generation which followed that of 
Lydgate regarded him as the foremost exemplar of aureate diction is 
furnished by certain verses of John Metham, who not only knew and 
imitated the Monk, but also possessed sufficient artistic discrimination 
to describe him perfectly and criticise him justly. In the Epilogue to his 
Romance of Amoryus and Cleopes, written in 1448-49, Metham thus 
characterizes two members of the medieval poetic triumvirate: 


Here one finds a fifteenth-century poet of the aureate school pointing 
out in a critical way the salient characteristics of two great predecessors 


(314) 

And yff I the trwthe schuld here wryght, 

As gret a style I schuld make in euery degre 

As Chauncerys off qwene Eleyne, or Cresseyd, doth endyght; 
(316) 

For thei that greyheryd be, affter folkys estymacion, 

Nedys must be more cunne, be kendly nature, 

Than he that late begynnyth, as be demonstration, 

My mastyr Chauncerys, I mene, that long dyd endure 

In practyk off rymyng;—qwerffore proffoundely 

With many prouerbys hys bokys rymyd naturally. 
(317) 

Eke Ion Lydgate, sumtyme monke off Byry, 

Hys bokys endyted with termys off retoryk 

And halff chongyd Latyne, with conseytys fantastyk, 

But eke hys qwyght her schewyd, and hys late werk, 

How that hys contynwaunz made hym both a poyet and a clerk.” 


and noting how each profited by long-continued practice. There is every 


opportunity to mention Chaucer’s choice vocabulary if he so desires, but 


he remembers him for his rhyming. On the other hand, he spares no pains 


30 J. Schipper, Poems of Wm. Dunbar. “The Goldin Terge.” No. 17, lines 4, 5. 
31 Tdem, “Ane Ballat of Our Lady.” No. 84, lines 77-80. 
32 J. Metham, Works, p. 80, E.E.T.S. 132, ed. Hardin Craig. 
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in describing Lydgate’s peculiar ‘‘termys of retoryk.’”’ How could a 
writer of Middle English give a truer or more accurate definition of au- 
reate terms than 


... termys of retoryk 
And halff chongyd Latyne, with conseytys fantastyk?* 


Within the same compass this could hardly be improved, and it presents 
the strongest contemporary evidence that Lydgate and not Chaucer was 
regarded by the late fifteenth century as the chief exponent of highly 
decorative diction.™ 

It is true that writers in this period speak of Chaucer’s style as “‘gay,”’ 
“curious,” or made up of “‘gudelie termis,’’* but there is no one who 
claims for him the distinct precedence in fantastic, half-changed Latin 
so clearly specified by Metham. To be sure, Dunbar mentions his “fresch 
ennammallit termes celestiall’’**; but here Dunbar is distributing con- 
ventional compliments rather than accurate estimates, for with the next 
breath he praises, as an exponent of the same qualities, the stolid Gower 
concerning whom he never elsewhere reveals the slightest knowledge or 
interest. 

Though Lydgate’s fame was ephemeral, there is evidence that his 
voluminous works were widely read and admired in Scotland as well as 
in England during the fifteenth century. A considerable number of his 
shorter poems appear in Scottish manuscripts written during this period. 
He is named with reverence by Dunbar,*’ Douglas,** and Lindesay.* 
General statements emphasizing his dominant position as a man of let- 


% Cf. Metham’s stanzas with Hawes’ definition of aureate terms in The Pastime of 
Pleasure. Cap. xi, pp. 37-38, st. 2, 3. ed. T. Richards. 


So that Elocucyon doth ryght well claryfy 
The dulcet speche from the language rude, 
Tellynge the tale in termes eloquent: 

The barbry tongue it doth ferre exclude, 
Electynge words which are expedyent, 

In Latin or in Englyshe, after the entente, 
Encensyng out the aromatyke fume, 

Our langage rude to exyle and consume. 


* As a small bit of contributory evidence, it is worthy of note that the earliest use of 
the word “aureate” in a rhetorical sense occurs in Lydgate’s Troy Book. Its second appear- 
ance is in Dunbar’s Golden Targe. v. New Eng. Dict. s.v. aureate. 

% J.C. Mendenhall, Aureate Terms. p. 40. 

% J. Schipper, Poems of Wm. Dunbar. No. 17, line 257. 

37 Idem, No. 17, line 262 ff. No. 60, line 49 ff. 

38 J. Small, Poetical Works of Gavin Douglas. Palice of Honour, ii, 9-11. Vol. 1, 36. 

%® Sir David Lindsay, Complaynt of Papyngo, Prologue, lines 10-14. ed. D. Laing, V. 1,61. 
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ters have been made by Forster,*® Triggs,“* MacCracken,® and Reismiil- 
ler.“ In short, there is every indication that he held for many years a 
highly influential place in Middle Scots literature. 

The aureate style reaches its culmination in the work of the Scottish- 
Chaucerians. These ‘‘makers” are as a group more virile and brilliant 
than their southern contemporaries, and “‘dulcet termes” play a signifi- 
cant part in a large share of their productions. Hence their use of these 
terms deserves more detailed consideration than it has yet received. 

There is, in my opinion, ample evidence that the typical aureate style 
employed by the Scottish-Chaucerians is modelled directly upon those 
works by Lydgate which show a distinct deviation from the true Chau- 
cerian type of diction. Consequently, the phrase “Scottish-Chaucerian”’ 
when used with reference to aureate Middle Scots is, to say the least, 
decidedly inaccurate.“ 

PIERREPONT H. NICHOLS 

Lincoln Memorial University 


49 Max Forster, Uber Benedict Burgh’s Leben und Werke. Herrig’s Archiv, 101, 29. 

“| Lydgate’s Assembly of Gods, ed. O. L. Triggs, Notes p. 94. 

@ H. N. MacCracken, Studies in Lydgate. Thesis. Harvard University Library, 1907. 
See Preface and p. 381. 

 G. Reismiiller, Romanische Lehnworter (Erstbelege) Bei Lydgate, (Leipzig 1911). Min- 
chener Beitraége x.vut. 

“T wish to acknowledge here an exceptionally large debt to President H. N. Mac- 
Cracken’s writings concerning the Monk of Bury, particularly his comprehensive thesis, 
Studies in the Life and Writings of John Lydgate, Harvard University Library, 1907. To a 
large extent these works supplied a basis for my investigations, and they have given me a 
number of valuable suggestions. 
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SIR THOMAS MORE’S CONNECTION WITH 
THE ROPER FAMILY 


ILLIAM ROPER, son-in-law of Sir Thomas More,’ is one of those 

people who seem overshadowed by associates. He is usually men- 
tioned as the son-in-law of the Lord Chancellor, or as the husband of 
More’s brilliant daughter, Margaret. The origin of his connection with 
the More family is dismissed in the DNB by the statement: “His legal 
duties apparently brought him to the notice of Sir Thomas More, and 
about 1525 he married More’s accomplished daughter, Margaret.’ But 
in fact the Ropers were people of some financial and professional impor- 
tance in their own right; and according to documents of the period, the 
Ropers and the Mores had legal and other business relations for many 
years before the intermarriage between the two families. 

The importance of the Roper family apparently begins with a John 
Roper of St. Dunstan’s, Canterbury, who established a chantry there at 
the altar of St. Nicholas and who was buried before that altar some time 
between 1401 and 1403. His grandson, of Swaclif in Kent, a surveyor of 
customs at the Cinque Ports, married Margery Tattersall, acquiring 
through her inheritance the manors of Wellhall and Easthorne. Church- 
wardens’ accounts of St. Dunstan record a number of gifts from the 
Ropers; and in a rate or cess for 1485, John Roper paid the highest 
amount in the list.‘ Their oldest son and heir to much important property 
was John Roper, father of the William Roper who became More’s son- 
in-law. Subsidy lists tend to prove that his possessions were more valu- 
able than those of Sir Thomas More’s father; and his will indicates that 
he was a man of much property.® 

That the Ropers were long connected with the Mores at Lincoln’s Inn 
has apparently been overlooked, mainly through neglect of the Ropers. 
Thomas More’s legal training at that place seems to need no further 


1 For my original interest in the English humanists and for valuable stimulating advice 
I am indebted beyond acknowledgment to Professor C. R. Baskervill. In my search for 
documents I have also had generous and helpful suggestions from Professor Edith Rickert. 

2 The date has been corrected by other writers on the period. The marriage license reads: 
“July 2, 1521. Wm. Roper of St. Andrew Holborn, and Margaret More of St. Stephen’s 
Walbrook.” Harleian Soc. Publ. (London, 1887), xxv, 2. 

® Archaeol. Cant., xv1, 289 (Cf. 289-321 and xvu1, 77-139, passim); Collins, Peerage, 
vu, 72-73. 

* Archaeol. Cant., xv1, 290, and passim. 

5 F. A. Inderwick, Calender of the Inner Temple Records (1896), 1, 464-466. In 1523, John 
Roper, king’s attorney, had property valued at D Ji; in the same lists property of Thomas 
More’s father was listed at CC li. 
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proof; nor does that of his father.’ An item of 1496 unites the two: 
“Thomas More was admitted February 12, and pardoned four vacations 
at the instance of John More, his father.’’? Records about John Roper be- 
gin in 1490; and the items for a series of years establish his identity as 
the father of William Roper, More’s son-in-law. On Christmas day, 1518, 
“William Roper, son of Mr. John Roper, was admitted to the society.’ 
Later items over a long period of years leave no doubt about the identity 
of the Roper family: on July 1, 1565, William Roper, a bencher, ‘“‘ob- 
tained admission to his own chamber for his sons, Thomas and Anthony, 
Fellows of the House, and afterwards for William Dawtrey, his daugh- 
ter’s son...” 

Items about John Roper frequently coincide in time with items about 
the Mores. The references to John More, beginning in 1476, cover a long 
period of years. In 1489 he was autumn reader; as late as 1510 he was ac- 
tive about a statute for the society and was described at this time as a 
serjeant-at-law.!° According to William Roper, John and his son Thomas 
often met at Lincoln’s Inn after the latter had become eminent." Refer- 
ences to Thomas More begin in 1496 with his admission; for a number of 
years following they are infrequent; but about 1503-4, when he was 
auditor, he seems to have renewed activities. In 1510 he was autumn 
reader; in 1514 he was lent reader. John Roper was autumn reader in 
1503-5, a governor in 1507-8, and a rather active member until about 
1522. To cite some small instances of contact, in 1509, John More and 
John Roper were fined together forty pence each for not attending the 
last council. In 1508-9, the same item names John Roper and Thomas 
More with others who were repaid for their loans to the society. In the 
dates which were cited for office holding Thomas More was auditor when 
John Roper was autumn reader. If Dugdale’s account of the reader for 
the Middle Temple is applicable to Lincoln’s Inn at this time, it might 
even be safe to assume that John Roper gave Thomas More part of his 
law training.” 


6 Roper, Life (Chiswick, 1817), p. 4, p. 6. 

7 Records of Lincoln’s Inn: The Black Books, 1, 105. 

8 Records of Lincoln’s Inn: the Black Books, 1, 188. Items between 1518 and 1565 mention 
William’s call to the bar about 1525, indicate a period of inactivity from 1525 to 1534, and 
show renewed activity with frequent offices after 1534. 

® Thid., 346. See pp. 398, 405, 409, 413, for religious scruples of Thomas and Anthony 
Roper and William Dawtrey. A marriage license for Wm. Dawtrey, “of Lincoln’s Inn, 
Gentleman,” may not have been noted before: see Harleian Soc. Publ. (London, 1887), 
xxv, p. 20. See also Collins, Peerage, v1, 72-73; Hasted, Hist. of Kent, ed. Drake, p. 189. 

1© Records of Lincoln’s Inn: The Black Books, 1, passim. 

1 Life (Chiswick, 1817), p. 52. 

2 Dugdale, Origines Juridiciales, (London, 1671) pp. 206-207. A reader took charge of 
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Pearl Hogrefe 525 


At least it seems a sound conclusion that, for twenty-five to thirty 
years before their intermarriage, the More and Roper families had been 
associated at Lincoln’s Inn. 

The association begun at Lincoln’s Inn may have continued through 
residence in London; but the evidence for this point is incomplete. Re- 
gardless of spare time spent at North Mimms, John More seems to have 
maintained a London residence during his mature life, in the region 
served by the church of St. Lawrence, Jewry, which included the parish 
of St. Mary Magdalen, Milk Street."® Cresacre More, repeating the state- 
ment that Sir Thomas More was born in Milk Street, adds, “where the 
judge his father for the most parte dwelt.’ In his will, John More asked 
burial at St. Lawrence, Jewry, and provided for tithes and obits there." 
Records of marriages and burials in the families of both father and son, 
where they have been traced, are connected with London. That Sir 
Thomas More maintained at least one London residence from the begin- 
ning cf his married life to his death has been well established.'® The case 
for John Roper’s London residence is less certain. But the marriage li- 
cense of William, 1521, probably gave his father’s residence in naming 
St. Andrew, Holborn.'” Shortly before Roper’s death, his will was read 
in his chamber in Bridewell; and the will itself provided for tithes at St. 
Bride’s Church.'* But his Lincoln’s Inn connections and his legal and of- 
ficial positions, to be discussed later in this paper, make it slightly proba- 
ble that he was maintaining a London residence long before 1521. 

State papers of the period contain evidence establishing a fair proba- 





the group, selected a statute, gave his divisions made upon the statute, put ten or twelve 
cases on his first division, and after one of his cases had been argued by others, closed the 
discussion by maintaining his own conclusions. 

13 See H. B. Wheatley, London Past and Present (London, 1891), 11, 370, for statement 
about the parishes served by St. Lawrence, Jewry. See DNB about Thomas More’s lec- 
tures at the same church. 

4 Life (London, 1726), p. 6. Cf. also the “goodly hangying” of painted cloths, with 
“nyne pageauntes” which Thomas More, in his youth, devised for his father’s house in 
London. See The Workes . . . in the Englysh tonge, 1557. 

1 P.C. C., 24 Jankyn. The will has apparently not been published, but an abstract of it 
was procured through Miss Lilian J. Redstone. 

16 Roper, Life (London, 1823), pp. 6-7; London Topog. Record (1909), v1, 5-8, and pas- 
sim; E. L. Blackburn, An Architectural and Hist. Acct. of Crosby Place (1834), passim; 
Transac. of London and Middx. Arch, Society (1881), v, 360. This last source, in records of 
St. Stephen’s Walbrook, has an item which seems not to have been noted before—a pay- 
ment for singers at the marriage of ‘‘my laide mores mayde,” 1525-26. The Bucklersbury 
house must have been kept longer than writers about it have supposed. 

17 See reference, supra. 

18 Letters and Papers, tv, no. 1518; Statutes of Realm, m1, 310, for Roper’s will; see 
O'Donoghue, Bridewell Hospital, Palace . . . pp. 28-30, for remarks and maps. 
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526 Sir Thomas More and the Roper Family 


bility, at least, of further association between Mores and Ropers before 
1521. A John More, Thomas More, and John Roper are named many times. 
The only difficulty is in establishing their identity, except for Thomas 
More, who, in most of the items, it seems, would be unquestioned. 

The identity of John Roper becomes reasonably certain when one con- 
siders his training at Lincoln’s Inn, his position as clerk of pleas (which 
his will states that he secured also for his son William), his rise to ap- 
pointment as attorney-general, and the frequent mention of him with 
his father-in-law, Sir John Fyneux, chief justice of the King’s Bench.'’ 
Some searching of Kent and Middlesex records for the period has so far 
disclosed no other John Roper of prominence connected with London.” 
His regular appointments are mostly connected with Kent: commissions 
of the peace, fourteen times 1497-1506; jail delivery of Maidstone and 
of Canterbury Castle, and miscellaneous positions appropriate to his 
legal training. He held at least two wardships; he was granted lands at 
Eltham in 1512, in exchange for those needed in enlarging the king’s 
stables; in 1518 he was named in items about Margaret, Countess of 
Richmond, for ‘‘counsel and labor concerning my lady’s testament”; in 
1519 he was among those appointed by Wolsey and the Council “‘to hear 
the causes of poor men depending in the Sterred Chamber...” Com- 
missions for him began a few years after the John Roper of this study ap- 
peared on the records of Lincoln’s Inn; they ceased in 1524, the year of 
his death.” Special appointments of John Roper which may indicate his 
connection with the Mores will be mentioned later. 

The identity of John More is difficult to establish because the name is 
very common. But a rather thorough search in Hertfordshire and Kent 
local documents and some investigation of Middlesex records have not 
yet revealed another prominent John More in these places for the period 
involved. Further evidence, also, from other sources, about the life of 
Sir Thomas More’s father bears on his identification in state papers. His 
legal training at Lincoln’s Inn has just been discussed. In November, 
1503, it is said, he was called to the exalted position of serjeant-at-law.” 


19 See Letters and Papers, 111, no. 1389, for appointment as attorney-general. 

20 See Letters and Papers, tv, 3491; Nicolas, Testamenta Vetusta (London, 1826), 1, 629; 
Archaeol. Cant., xxv, 265, for other John Ropers in Kent. Neither seems to have had con- 
nections with London. 

™ Patent Rolls, 1494-1509, (London, 1916), pp. 67, 146, 149, etc. Letters and Papers, 1, 
725, 906, 3088, 3816; m, 4183; m1, 571, 1081, 2637, and index. 

2 Foss, Biog. Dict. of the Judges of Eng. (London, 1857), vol. v; Dugdale, Chronica Series 
(London, 1671), p. 77. For ability, expense, honors of a serjeant-at-law, see Dugdale, Ori- 
gines Juridiciales (London, 1671), Chapters x11-L1v; Fortescue, A Learned Commendation 
of the Politique Lawes of Eng. . . . (London, 1573), pp. 116-121; Manly, Some New Light on 
Caucer, Chap. v. 
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‘This approximate date is confirmed by a North Mimms property tran- 
saction of 1504 for a John More, serjeant-at-law, and his wife, Joan.” Be- 
‘tween 1518 and 1520, at least, he was judge in the court of common pleas. 
‘Some time between 1520 and 1523, he became justice of the king’s 
bench. About 1519 or 1520 he was made a knight; for about that time, 


in deeds concerning Hertford property, he was described as knight and 


justice of the common pleas.* Both he and his son were concerned with 


many property transactions in Hartford, Middlesex, and other places; 
and a John More who was presumably the father of Sir Thomas ac- 
quired an interest in the manor of Newhall, Essex, in 1510, and pur- 
chased Surrey property in 1518.” In his will, where his identity, were 
there any doubt, is established by his leaving North Mimms property to 
his son, Sir Thomas More, he described himself as a knight and a justice 
of the king’s bench.?’ 

The state papers from about 1485 to 1530 contain a great number of 
references to a John More. Cornwall commissions, 1495-1504, and Devon 


Commissions, 1494-1506, may be eliminated as doubtful; and a few 
items about a John More of Cambridge do not bear on the case.?* But a 


Ades 


John More who was possibly the father of Sir Thomas served for the gaol 


_ delivery of St. Albans (1486, 1491, 1507), of Hertford gaol, 1503, and on 
' commissions of the peace for Hertforshire, 1488-1493. In 1508, John 
More, with John Butler and others, was a justice of assize for Essex, 
_ Hertford, Surrey, Sussex, Kent, Middlesex, and the city of Canterbury: 


From 1509 to 1514 he was eleven times justice of assize for the home cir- 


_ cuit with John Butler and Simon Fitz; from 1515 to 1518 he was named 
' four times for the same work, the first time with the same men and the 


last three times with Sir John Fyneux and Simon Fitz; from 1520 to 1523, 
at least, the identical group was continued except that More appeared 
three times as Sir John More. Three commissions for gaol delivery of the 


% Herts. Gen. and Antig.: Feet of Fines, (1895), ed. Wm. Brigg, 1, 8. 

% Foss, op. cit.; Dugdale, op. cit. 

% Ancient Deeds, tv, A. 6727, 6729. 

% Cal. Feet of Fines, London and Middlesex, 1, 15, 22; Ancient Deeds, v1, C. 7300, Essex 
property; v, A. 12280, mentioning a John More, serjeant-at-law with Dean Colet; v, A. 


_ 13511, a John More, sergeant-at-law and justice of the common bench. There are also Kent 








property records for Sir Th. More. 
27 See reference, supra. See also the description of him as knight and justice in the epitaph 
prepared for Chelsea church, London County Council: Survey of London (1921), vit, Pt. 11, 


|) 25-26. 


8 Patent Rolls, 1495-1509, pp. 25, 612. Letters and Papers, 1, no. 4253, deal with a Cam- 


; bridge John More, a minor in 1495, and a captain in French wars, 1513. Devonshire com- 


missions to a John More ceased about 1510, when a John More of Devon died. See Lists 
and Indexes, Inquis. p. m. 2 Hen. VIII. 
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528 Sir Thomas More and the Roper Family 


home circuit, 1519-1523, contained the same names, but in 1522 and 
1523 More was listed as Sir John More. In other commissions mostly of 
the peace, the same sorts of detail appear: a John More was named six 
times for Hertford, 1509-1514; between 1519-1522, he was named three 
times, and in 1522 he was called Sir; for Essex he was named seven times, 
1509-1513, once in 1515, and in 1523 was called Sir; for Middlesex he was 
named three times 1509-1514 (once with Thomas More), three times 
1515-1518 (twice with Sir John Fyneux), and in 1523 twice as Sir John 
More; for Surrey ten times 1511-1514, twice in 1515 with Sir John 
Fyneux, and once in 1522 as Sir; for Sussex three times 1509-1514, and 
once in 1515; for Kent eight times 1509-1514 (every time with both Sir 
John Fyneux and John Roper), five times 1515-1518 (four times with 
John Roper), and in 1521 for Kent again with Sir John Fyneux and 
others as Sir John More.*® If the previous details establish a probability 
about the identity of John More, then a few other appointments are of 
interest. In 1514, on a commission of sewers along the Thames, three of 
the thirteen people named were John Roper, John More and Thomas 
More; and in 1518, a commission of eight for special inquiry into affairs 
of Kent contained all three names.*° 

These items seem to establish a fair probability, at least, that most of 
the commissions for John More about 1509 to 1530 belonged to the father 
of Sir Thomas More. Assignments as a justice were frequent. Many com- 
missions are connected with a few places where Sir John More or his son 
owned property. That a serjeant-at-law and a judge of two different 
courts would hold a number of such commissions seems likely enough. 
The dates coincide with the years when Sir John More was most active; 
similar commissions continue for a Sir John More until 1530, the year 
when his will was proved. After that time commissions to a Sir John 
More definitely cease.*t The probability is increased by the number of 
cases where John More holding the same commissions, often with the 
same people, is listed from about 1521 as Sir John More. 

If it is conceded that the father of Sir Thomas More was the holder of 
these prominent commissions, it follows also that the More and Roper 


29 Patent Rolls, Hen. VII, and Letters and Papers, passim. Items for Kent, not all indexed 
under both More and Roper, are as follows: Letters and Papers, 1, 725, 906, 3428, 3605, 
4663, 4847, 4927, 5506. Of items about a John More, ca. 1509-1530, not summarized here, 
a very few are doubtful, a number refer to commissions very similar to these, and a num- 
ber rather definitely refer to Sir Thomas More’s father. 

3° Letters and Papers, 1, 4701; 11, 4444. 

3 Jbid., 1v, v, index. Between 1524 and 1530 there are a number of references to a John 
More, servant of Lord Dacre, and some coinmissions in Cambridge. After 1530 there are 
some commissions in Oxford and Cambridge assigned to a John More, but none to Sir John 
More. 
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families, including Sir John Fyneux, were frequently associated on such 
commissions. As they were named many times for Kent, the Mores prob- 
ably had full information about the Roper properties in that place. In 
1521, the date of the Roper-More marriage, this association in state busi- 
ness had continued about twelve years. With a possible association 
through residence in London, and with an almost certain connection at 
Lincoln’s Inn for twenty-five or thirty years, the Ropers and Mores, by 
1521, were acquaintances of long standing. 

The will of John Roper, who died about 1524, was also the occasion of 
interesting connections between Mores and Ropers. In the will, dated 
January 27, 1523, John Roper mentioned his expense in securing his posi- 
tion as clerk of the pleas for his son William, and his holding property 
worth about C /i under the tenure of gavelkind. He designated many im- 
portant properties for his wife, for the two younger sons, and for obits; 
and after small bequests, he assigned the remainder to William, his old- 
est son. But William was to have it after all legacies and debts were paid 
and after his mother had died or remarried.® As a will, the document al- 
leged to be the last will and testament of John Roper considered neither 
the common law basis of the oldest son nor gavelkind, strictly speaking, 
unless the position he secured for William be counted a full son’s share, 
and unless all his property had been held in gavelkind tenure. But in the 
will, property worth only C li was mentioned under such tenure; where- 
as the value of the whole estate, as estimated later by Parliament, was 
more than 300 marks a year.* 

In 1529, five years after John Roper’s death, the will was still unproved. 
One cause of delay was presumably the strife between Warham and Wol- 
sey over the latter’s attempts, as legate de Jatere, to usurp the functions 
of the Prerogative Court at Canterbury.* But in 1525 and 1526, after 
protests to Wolsey, Warham apparently continued attempts to probate. 
Examination of witnesses suggests that there had been friction between 


® See Statutes of the Realm, ut, 309 ff. (Chap. 23) for the will in full and for the action of 
Parliament. 

% The gavelkind custom important for this paper is the equal division of property be- 
tween male heirs, or if there were none, between female heirs. For fuller explanation, see 
Stat. of Realm, 1 (1810), ““Consuetud. Cantiae”; Holdsworth, A Hist. of Eng. Law, m 
(1909), 224; Chas. I. Elton, Tenures of Kent (1867), pp. 40-41; Robinson, The Common 
Law of Kent, or the Custom of Gavelkind (London, 1822), pp. 63-68, 93; Rastell, An Expo- 
sition of the Lawes (London, 1595), sub “gavelkind”; Wm. Somner, A Treatise of Gavelkind 
(London, 1726), p. 91. Somner is the only one of these, so far as my findings go, who men- 
tions the “rateable” part for each son who has not been “otherwise advanced” by his father 
in the latter’s life. 

* Strype, Eccles. Mem., 1, Pt. 1, 47-50. Warham’s letters of protest to Wolsey, with 
specific mention of the Roper will, are there dated February, March, 1525. 
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530 Sir Thomas More and the Roper Family 


John Roper and his son William before the father’s death, and that Jane 
Roper, the widow, was suspected of causing her husband to alter the will 
to the prejudice of William and to the profit of the youngest son, Chris- 
topher.** The statute passed by Parliament also mentions accusations of 
perjury, family strife, and trouble involving the whole country. Family 
feeling, then, must have been an important cause for the delay in pro- 
bate. 

In 1529, the will, five years unproved, was brought before Parliament. 
That Parliament was opened by Sir Thomas More as the new Lord 
Chancellor; and in that body, as A. F. Pollard recently pointed out, were 
seated all the adult men connected with the More family: Sir John More, 
John Rastell, Giles Alington, Sir John Daunce, and the three sons-in-law, 
William Daunce and Giles Heron for Thetford, and William Roper for 
Bramber. The return of the sons-in-law, according to Pollard, “was al- 
most certainly due to the Duke of Norfolk, who had promoted More’s 
own appointment as Chancellor.’’® 

In the settlement arranged by Parliament, William was given a larger 
share than either of the other sons, and by arranging surety for obliga- 
tions, he was to have immediate possession.*” In other ways the will was 
to remain unchanged. Parliament further provided that future trouble 
either about the will or about the interpretation of this statute, was to be 
settled by a committee of three—the lord treasurer and the two chief 
justices. These three were also given authority to “lymytt and appoynt 
such . . . parcell of the premisses as the said Jane, Edward, and Cristofer 
shall severally have of such estates as above is declared.’’8* The lord treas- 
urer, for some years before and after this act of Parliament, was the 
Duke of Norfolk—the same man who had helped members of the More 
family into political positions.*® 

In the final division of the Roper property, William Roper secured not 
only a large amount but certain prominent holdings which the will as- 
signed to others, among them being the manor at Eltham and the estate 
at St. Dunstan’s Canterbury.*° 

Since Sir Thomas More’s son-in-law profited largely by the action of 


% Letters and Papers, rv, no. 1518; see also 978, 1048, 1118, 1157. 

% Lit. Supp. London Times (March 27, 1930). 

57 Stat. of the Realm, 111, 309 ff. Estimating at 300 marks, Parliament gave the widow 100, 
each of the other two sons 40, and William the remainder. William was to benefit if the 
others died without heirs. 

38 Jbid., m1, 309. 

39 See Letters and Papers, tv, 1673, 1939, 4931, 6012, 6085, 6395, 6469, and index to rv, 
v for his position as Lord Treasurer. 

“ Hasted, Hist. of Kent, ed. Drake, p. 189 and passim; Notes and Queries, 10th. ser., v1 
(1906), 291-292. 
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Parliament, one might ask: Did Sir Thomas use political power to further 
the interests of his family? It is conventional to assume that he did not; 
but our assumption is largely based on statements by William Roper in 
his Life, and a case is never closed so long as some evidence has appar- 
ently not been examined. In investigating further, one might ask: Were 
personal cases often taken before Parliament? What was the usual pro- 
cedure about a disputed will in the early sixteenth century? Had Parlia- 
ment disgaveled any other properties? 

Parliament, in 1529, had for years been concerning itself with some 
personal cases.*' Though the probate of wills and the settling of disputed 
wills was theoretically the work of ecclesiastical courts, many acts of 
Parliament extending over years, in some way regulated the conduct of 
executors; and certain acts authorized the Chancellor to see that griev- 
ances were remedied.* 

When grievances were not taken to Parliament, they usually were 
brought to the Chancellor. According to Dugdale, grievances were usual- 
ly handled by the ‘‘Lords House of Parliament before 20 Henry VI, but 
after that more often in Chancery.’ Handling appeals about cases out- 
side the common law, such as écclesiastical cases concerning the estates 
of deceased persons, was the special function of the Chancellor: “But 
from those special courts (i.e., Admiralty, Ecclesiastical) it was to the 
king in Chancery that appeals lay ... ’’ Chancery provided a remedy 
for the restraint of a narrow common law and for the lack of power in the 
ecclesiastical court because it could “issue injunctions to stop proceed- 
ings at common law.” For this reason the court of Chancery was “‘so suc- 
cessful a rival to the ecclesiastical courts in the exercise of jurisdiction 
over the administration of the estates of deceased persons.’ 

But so gradual had been the evolution of the Chancellor’s judicial 
function out of Parliament and out of the Council that a grievance might 


“ Statutes of the Realm, m1, 111 (1816, 1817), see index. 

“ Bracton, Laws and Customs of England, 1 (1878), 149, 487; Holdsworth, op. cit., 1, 393; 
Pollock and Maitland, The Hist. of Eng. Law, (1895) Bk. 11, Chap. vi, passim. 

® Rotuli Parl., v, 129-130 (25 Hen. VI, no. 11); rv, 321-322 (6 Hen. VI); v1, 139 (14 
Edw. IV). See Stat. of Realm, 11, 619, for a typical case—a John Shaa, whose deeds to prop- 
erty left him by will were lost by “certain persons ill disposed to him.” Parliament was 
asked to confirm his title by statute, lest some one claim his property “against Right and 
Conscience.” 

“ Orig. Jurid. (1671), p. 37a. 

“ Holdsworth, A Hist. of Eng. Law, 1 (1903), 200. To understand the influence of Chan- 
cery, it is necessary to recall that the ecclesiastical courts had no control over wills of 'and, 
and that the doctrine of uses was the creation of the Chancellor. Also the question of debts 
by or to a testator and of who might sue or be sued belonged to the temporal courts. See 
Pollock and Maitland, Bk. 1, Chap. v1; Holdsworth, m (1909), 505. 

“ Holdsworth, m1 (1909), 467. 
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have found precedent for an appeal to either power. Though the Chan- 
cellor was established as a judge of equity by the reign of Edward III, 
according to Baildon, the power of the Council “suffered no diminution”; 
and from about this time both Chancellor and Council aided those the 
law could not protect, enforcing ‘obligations binding in conscience 
though not in law.’*? Both Wolsey and More, as Chancellor, handled 
cases that in some way concerned wills or inheritance,“* and More 
handled at least one appeal about inheritance under gavelkind tenure.*® 

By precedent, then, William Roper might have appealed (if the initia- 
tive was taken by him) to the Chancellor, to the Council, or to Parlia- 
ment. Either action would have involved his father-in-law, Sir Thomas 
More; but an appeal to Parliament, the largest group, probably gave the 
least impression of seeking family support. It is entirely possible, how- 
ever, that Parliament itself, with a strong sense of obligation about the 
public peace, took steps to prevent “perjury,” “unnatural debate,” and 
trouble for the realm about the document it described as the ‘“‘pretended 
last will and testament.’®° 

The Parliament of 1529, probably before it acted on the Roper will, 
established further legal ground for appealing to secular courts about an 
unsettled will. A statute fixed penalties upon churchmen for exorbitant 
fees, for refusal to probate, and for “‘frustratory delay.”’ Grieved persons 
might have redress in any of the king’s courts.™ In the five years without 
probate, surely the Roper will had met “‘frustratory delay.” 

Parliament, long before the settling of the Roper will, had also become 
the recognized authority for disgaveling—another fact that may have 
influenced an appeal about the Roper will. Earlier the king had claimed 
the right; but soon after the House of Commons acted as a part of the 
legislature, “it became settled that nothing short of an Act of Parliament 
could change a tenure inherent in the land itself.’”** In the earlier Gulde- 
ford and Wyatt cases Parliament exercised its right by changing estates 
from gavelkind tenure to inheritance by the common law.* 

Precedents away from gavel kind or other local tenures and toward the 


47 Select Cases in Chancery: Selden Soc., x (1896), Intro., xviii—xix. 

48 Lists and Indexes: Early Chancery Proceedings (1912), v, v1, Bundle 550, no. 53; 582, 
50, etc. For More, Bundle 613, no. 30; 616, 25; 627, 19; 654, 25, etc. 

49 Jbid., Bundle 648, no. 29. 

5° Stat. of Realm, 11, 309 ff. 

& This act is Chap. 5 and the Roper will Chap. 23, in the Parliament of 1529. I assume 
a time order but have not found positive proof. 

® Stat. of Realm, m1, 285 ff. (Cf. earlier complaints about fees, 31 Edw. ITI, stat. 1, no. 
4, and 4 Hen. V, stat. 1, no. 8.) 

® Elton, Tenures of Kent (1867), p. 374. See also 365-371, and passim. 

™ Stat. of Realm, 11, 617 (11 Hen. VII), m1, 280 (14, 15 Hen. VIII). 
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common law principle of inheritance by the oldest son were well estab- 
lished before the case of the Roper will. The effect of ‘the centralized 
administration of the common law has been to eliminate, in the case of 
land held by a free tenure, most exceptional customs.’ The tendency 
of equity decisions, also, was away from gavelkind tenure and toward 
the common law custom of the oldest son.* By precedent and statute, 
then, William Roper, if he took the initiative, had a right to secure settle- 
ment of his father’s will outside ecclesiastical courts, either by an appeal 
to Parliament, to the Council, or to the Chancellor. Whatever the agency 
of appeal, the result would probably have been the same—a tendency 
to follow the common law basis and to give a large share, or even all, to 
himself as the oldest son. 

Study of the Roper will has also involved an examination of humanis- 
tic theory on law—the kinds, the bases of just law, the problem of obedi- 
ence, the law of reason and the seven hindrances to its operation, sin- 
deresis, conscience, and equity. These theories in the eyes of a humanist 
would probably justify the action on the Roper will; they also throw light 
on More’s attitude to his own attainder and death. In another paper I 
shall continue the discussion of Sir Thomas More and humanistic 
theories of law. 

PEARL HOGREFE 

Towa State College 


% Holdsworth, op. cit., 1 (1909), 488. 
% Robinson, op. cit., p. 99. 














XXXVI 


ANIMAL SIMILE IN PARADISE LOST 





ROM Homer on, certain images have been part of the epic poet’s in- 

heritance and equipment. Not only has he felt obliged to introduce 
them somewhere into his work, but to distribute them in the very pro- 
portion observed by his predecessors. Beasts, plants, any phenomena 
used in previous epic simile belonged to him, too, if he could make them 
at home in a new context. Of course he was free to originate novel images 
from contemporary events or his own personal experience; but Homer’s 
high precedent, or Vergil’s, prescribed the old images as well. Milton’s 
choice of imagery, however, is distinguished from that of other important 
epic poets of Western Europe by an iron control over, a virtual renuncia- 
tion of, animal similes. 

If r includes moral qualities, these should be the essential moral qualities 
of =.) 

Such is the rule with Vergil and Milton, but not always with Homer. 
In Iliad x1, 544-565, Zeus has inspired Ajax with fear, so that he is like a 
lion driven from a sheepfold, his hunger for flesh repulsed by hounds and 
men and firebrands, till at dawn he is forced to lope off vexed at heart. 
Very good; but the poet is so pleased with his picture of huge, lordly’ 
Ajax beaten by a swarm of Trojans, each so inferior individually to him, 
that he likens him to a lazy ass: 


1 In this article as well as in others on the Miltonic simile published elsewhere I employ 
the following terms of analysis. A =the thing compared; S=the simile; r=the point of 
relationship or resemblance between these two terms; c=an S in which the terms are 
generically alike, read ‘““Homogeneous S;” ==an S in which the terms are generically 
unlike, read “Heterogeneous S.” There are four general patterns of similes: A——S 


| 
r 


is Pattern 1 (Simple); Pattern 2 (Complex with Perfect Homology) may be thus pictured, 


A-———$§ 
| 
r 
| 
gs 
a’ s’ 
| 
etc., 


where a, a’, a’’, etc., and s, s’, and s’’, etc. =details of A and S respectively, explicit in the 
poet’s amplification; in Pattern 3 (Complex with Logical Digression) there are significant 
details in S which have no homologues in A; Pattern 4 (Complex with Four Terms in a 
Ratio) is used to express relative magnitudes,—A!>S' = A?>S*. 
? Ajax was accounted “in face and form goodliest of all the Danadns after the noble son 
of Peleus” (Odys. xxtv, 17-18). 
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And as when a lazy ass going past a field hath the better of the boys with him, 
an ass that hath many a cudgel broken about his sides, and he fareth into the 
deep crop, and wasteth it, while the boys smite him with cudgels, and feeble is 
the force of them, but yet with might and main they drive him forth, when he 
hath had his fill of fodder, even so did the high-hearted Trojans and allies, . . . 
(Lang, Leaf, and Myers) 


For “lazy ass” Pope notoriously translates: ‘‘the slow beast with heavy 
strength endued,”’ i.e., tries to impose the Vergilian-Miltonic rule for r, 
compelling Homer to omit from r an essential moral quality in =: better 
cut the specific beast out of the picture, Pope thinks, than concentrate 
on those secondary qualities of a lowly ass which Ajax is meant to exhib- 
it. Long before Pope, Vida had condemned this simile as too ‘low.’ 
Of course it can be defended here, and yet it points to a certain common- 
sense in the rule of r, a violation of which may indicate humor, inten- 
tional or unintentional naivety, absurdity, or ‘‘lowness.” 

Vergil does not expose himself to such a charge. His animal similes, 
though they be all derivative, are always apposite.‘ Notice his serpent in 
Aeneid t1, 471-475,—its exact application in contrast with Homer’s 
insouciance. Of moral qualities connoted by serpent, poisonous deceit 
and cruelty would head the list. Yet Homer, in describing Hector’s fatal 
meeting with Achilles, the very time when certainly our sympathies are 
not meant to be alienated from the Trojan, compares Hector to a serpent 
that has “fed on evil poisons” (Iliad xx11, 93-95). The poet expects us to 
select out of r, to the exclusion of the essential moral qualities, an acci- 
dental quality like the serpent’s imagined boldness in ambush.* Look 


* Art of Poetry, 290-303 (Pitt’s tr., Cook’s ed., pp. 96-97). Cook has a valuable note on 
Vida, 257-259, in which he quotes from Addison (Spectator, no. 160), who contrasts the 
ancients’ similes with “the nicety and correctness of the moderns’ ”: “‘Provided there was 
a likeness, they did not much trouble themselves about the decency of the comparison . . . 
The moderns would make some amends for our want of force and spirit by a scrupulous 
nicety and exactness in our compositions.” The italics are mine, suggesting that Addison 
recognized the essential difference between Homeric and Miltonic simile. 

J. C. Scaliger (Poetics, 2d ed., 1581, p. 326) also condemns Homer’s ass and Homer’s 
flies in favor of Vergil’s greater propriety. He lays stress upon sermonis castitas, especially 
in comparisons. 

* When he would emphasize the fearless spirit, the pent reservoirs of passion, that are 
at once the glory and the fault of Turnus, he likens Turnus to a lion (rx, 792-796; x, 454— 
456; xm, 4-8), a wolf (rx, 59-64; 565-566), a tiger (rx, 730), an eagle (1x, 563-765), a 
stallion (x1, 492-497), and a bull (x11, 103-106; 715-722); and in the final combat with 
Aeneas, Turnus is the hunted stag, Aeneas the hunter (xm, 749-755). Only two other 
warriors are illustrated by lion-similes: Euryalus (1x, 339-341) and Mezentius (x, 723-728). 
Only two others are likened to birds of prey: Camilla (x1, 721-724) and Tarchon (x1, 
751-756). 

* A striking instance of Apollonius’ care in delimiting the meaning of ¢ in animal simile 
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now at Vergil’s serpent. Troy is being sacked, and young Pyrrhus comes 
forward to slay King Priam, a suppliant beside inviolable altars. Just 
before the spoiler breaks into the palace, Vergil compares him to a ser- 
pent: 

Like as when a snake fed on poisonous herbs, whom chill winter kept hid and 
swollen underground, now fresh from his weeds outworn and shining in youth 
wreathes his slippery body into the daylight, his upreared breast meets the sun, 
and his triple-cloven tongue flickers in his mouth. (J. W. Mackail tr.) 


Here r includes not only boldness, implacability, pictorial beauty, but 
perfidy, ruthlessness even in holy places—a use of serpent-image as 
carefully adjusted as anything in Paradise Lost.® 

Milton observes this natural rule for r. When he compares the pros- 
trate Satan to Leviathan (PZ 1, 200-208), his image includes so many 
points of correspondence that to exhaust their reverberations one must 
consult the future course of the fable (prolepsis).”? And when, in Paradise 
Regained tv, 15-17, he compares Satan’s untiring rounds of attack to the 
swarming of flies in vintage-time, which, “beat off, returns as oft with 
humming sound,” the essential moral connotation of = is in r, with an 
added homologizing echo of one of Hell’s first peers, the “prince of 
flies.’’* 


is at Argo. 1v, 1338-1342, where Jason, driven by storms to the Libyan shore, rallies his 
companions round him in the night. 

“He ... leapt to his feet, and shouted afar to his comrades, all squalid with dust, like 
a lion when he roars through the woodland seeking his mate; and far off in the mountains 
the glens tremble at the thunder of his voice; and the oxen of the field and the herdsmen 
shudder with fear; yet to them Jason’s voice was no whit terrible—the voice of a comrade 
calling to his friends.” (R. C. Seaton tr.) 

It is the absence of some such corrective qualification that gives to the lion-simile at 
Isaiah 31:4 its Homeric timbre. 

* Like Homer, Spenser, in his serpent-simile in FQ 1Vv, iii, 23, 7-9 isolates the purely 
pictorial. Cambell, reinvigorated by his magic ring, is likened to a snake 

whom wearie winters teene 
Hath worne to nought, now feeling sommers might, 
Casts off his ragged skin and freshly doth him dight. 

Vida twice uses a serpent-image, first with loose (Homeric), and next with strict homo- 
logation. At Christiad 1, 505-510, Jetrus, healed by Jesus, steals forth as whole and sound 
and energetic as a snake (anguem) which, hid among gathered leaves, a shepherd has 
tossed upon a fire and thus roused into instant vitality. At 1, 407-411 the men of Dan 
enter the Temple as dejected as a serpent (coluber) whose vigor is benumbed by frosty 
autumn (N.B. There was ancient prophecy that Antichrist was to come out of Dan; there- 
fore Vida obtains exact point to his simile and fulfils the rule of r). 

7 For analysis of this simile see my article “The Miltonic Simile,” PMLA, xtv1, 4 
(Dec., 1931), p. 1050. 

8 At Odys. xx11, 299-301 Odysseus’ comrades, assailing the suitors, are likened to gadflies 
assailing cattle (Apollonius, on the other hand, in Argo. 1, 1265-1269, using the same im- 
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The chief peculiarity, however, about Milton’s animals is not so much 
their nicety in application as their relative infrequency. And it is a fair 
question to ask why he should in this respect depart from Vergil.° 

To begin with, Paradise Lost offers no such opportunity as the Aeneid, 
at any rate in the way Milton decides to narrate it. His celestial battles, 
given in conversation between an angel and a human being,—one too 
unsophisticated to profit by any similitudes chosen from a subsequent 
unparadisaically passionate world,—are told in language rich with 





agery, observes the rule of r). At I/iad 11, 469-471 the Achzans are likened to flies swarming 
about the milk-pails. Even if we do not, with Vida (Art of Poetry, 282-289, Cook’s ed. p. 
96), condemn this simile as “low,” we certainly feel it to be naive. Homer expects us to dis- 
miss the idea of despicable verminousness in a swarm of flies, and concentrate on numbers 
and mobile audacity (cf. by way of contrast Spenser’s comparison of the pertinacious and 
filthy spawn of Error to a swarm of gnats in FQ 1, i, 23, and his later fly-similes in v, ii, 33; 
v, xi, 58; and v1, xi, 48). 

® Look at summaries of class-distribution in other important epics, and set them beside 
distribution in Milton. In preparing such lists, one cannot avoid overlapping; e.g., a simile 
drawn from navigation, yet containing much learned allusion, may fall under “encyclo- 
pedic learning”’ as well as under “human life.”” Inasmuch, however, as I have overlapped 
to about the same extent for each list, the result is accurate enough to point to the truth. 


ILIAD 

Total Of Complex Pattern 
Lower animals 158 123 
Inanimate nature 124 80 
Human life 76 57 
Plant life 26 16 
Religion (myth) 22 5 
Encyclopedic none 

ARGONAUTICA 

Human life 32 
Inanimate nature 31 
Lower animals 28 
Plant life 8 
Myth 5 

AENEID 
Inanimate nature 45 24 
Lower animals 33 31 
Human life 23 15 
Religion (myth) 14 10 
Plant life 12 8 
Encyclopedic 10 5 

PHARSALIA 

Encyclopedic 84 
Human life 34 
Inanimate nature 31 
Lower animals 19 
Plant life 4 
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sound-figure but comparatively innocent of thought-figure. Vergil’s last 
six books, on the other hand, hold two-thirds of the twenty-one complex 
animal similes in his poem.'® If we subtract from it these fourteen similes, 
there remain almost exactly the same number of complex animal similes 
as in Paradise Lost. 

But there is a still better reason why Milton’s animal similes are so 
scarce. He must have felt that they had had their day. Dante had taken 
the whole Physiologus for his province." Vida’s Christiad, with an ortho- 
dox Vergilian proportion of ninety complex similes, is proportionately 
generous with animal similes;" it offers a dozen of five or more lines each 





THEBEID 
Lower animals 58 
Encyclopedic 53 
Human life 35 
Inanimate nature 31 
Plant life 4 
JERUSALEM DELIVERED 

Inanimate nature 98 59 
Human life 65 50 

\ Lower animals 55 46 
Encyclopedic 49 39 
Plant life 21 16 
Religious, biblical 9 6 

PARADISE LOST 
Total Of Complex Pattern In all M.’s Poems 

Inanimate nature 143 48 178 
Human life 109 49 135 
Encyclopedic 89 37 118 
Relig. ideas, Bible, folklore 28 14 36 
Lower animals 20 11 43 
Plant life 21 10 33 


We see that lower animals are prominent in Homer, Apollonius, Vergil, Statius, and Tasso, 
but are held in leash by Lucan, and are scarce in Milton. Again, “encyclopedic similes” 
are as rare in Apollonius as in Homer, so that they in themselves would not define Alexan- 
drianism. They appear sparingly in Vergil, but in Lucan outnumber all other categories. 
Their importance in Milton, though great, is tempered by his frequent requisitioning of 
the realms of human life and of inanimate nature. 

10 Subtract from the Aeneid the complex animal similes of the battle-scenes and you have 
left about the same number of complex similes (84) as in Paradise Lost. Does not such 
remarkable agreement as this constitute the English poet’s veiled acknowledgment of the 
Roman’s skill in proportioning and adjusting simile to fable? 

1 See R. T. Holbrook, Dante and the Animal Kingdom (N. Y., 1902) and Luigi Venturi, 
Le Similitudini Dantesche (Florence, 1874). 

12 T note bees (three times), dogs (five times), snakes (twice), wolves (three times), deer 
(five times), lions (four times), sheep (twice), doves (twice), hen and chicks, migrant birds, 
stag and boar, bull, eagle, horse, fish, swan, and phcenix. 
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—twice the total of animal similes of that length to be found in Paradise 


Lost. 

Ronsard, to whom epic similes, if rightly fitted in, are ‘the nerves and 
sinews of the Muses” (Preface of 1587 to the Franciade), places a lioness 
in the very van of his poem (1, 57-62); wolf, eagle, heron, heifer, serpent, 
and the rest are inevitably to appear. And on at least one occasion Ron- 
sard’s choice of animal approximates parody. Early in Book 11 Neptune 
persuades Iris to speed up to heaven and have Juno raise a rainstorm. 
“Tris ascends, drawing over the blue waves an arc of a hundred colors; 
then, by the feet of Juno seated on her throne, she lies down; just as a 
dog’”’—but I must quote it as a model of unintentional denigration by 
means of simile: 

Ainsi qu’ un chien, qui craintif et fidelle 
Oyant aux bois le veneur qui l’appelle, 
(Cerfs et sanglers et buissons oubliez) 
Viens a son maistre, et s’endort a ses pieds. 


Immediately follows a simile of bleating sheep. 

Look almost anywhere in the twenty-seven books of Trissino’s Jtalia 
Liberata and you light on bees, boars, lions, bears, serpents, etc., in 
shameless reiteration."* No book in Tasso’s epic is without one or more 
animal similes.* Du Bartas contains a menagerie. So does Scudéry’s 


18 In Books 1-1v (using the Verona ed. of 1729) I find bees (p. 9, col. 1, ll. 18-22); 
migrant swallows (p. 21, col. 2, ll. 28-33); snake (p. 22, col. 1, ll. 30-34); deer (p. 22, col. 2, 
ll. 16-19); chickens (p. 26, col. 1, ll. 23-25); flocks of birds (Il. 26-27); dog (p. 34, col. 2, 
ll. 25-30); bear (p. 38, col. 1, 1. 17). Turning casually to Book xviir I find exhausted stags 
(p. 189, col. 2, ll. 32-33); lion vs. deer (p. 188, col. 2, li. 43-51); hunters and dogs vs. lion 
or boar (p. 190, col. 2, ll. 39-49; also p. 191, col. 2, ll. 29-30); shepherds vs. lion (p. 194, 
col. 1, ll. 34-37; also p. 195, col. 1, ll. 3-7). A parting glance farther on at Book xx1 dis- 
covers a 13-line portrait of a lion at bay (p. 222, col. 1, ll. 30-42). 

M4 The lion is used in GL 1, lxxxv, 7-8; 11, Ixxxix, 4; v1, xxxviii, 4; vir, xcvi, 8; vit, Lxxxiii, 
1-8; x, lvi, 3-4; x1, xxviii, 6; and xx, xliii, 7-8, cxiv, 3-4. (I follow Fairfax in my cita- 
tions, for Milton read him carefully.) The wolf is in v1, cvii, 7; x, ii, 1-6; x11, li, 1-2; xrx, 
xxxv, 1-4; xx, xliv, 5-8. The serpent is in 1, Ixxxv, 5-6; vm, lxxi, 5—6; rx, lxix, 5-6; xvm, 
xvi, 7-8; xx, lv, 3-4. Other animals: 1, Ixviii, 8 (flies); 11, lxxii, 1-2 (elephants); 1, i, 8 
(bees); m1, xxxii, 1-6 (bear and curs); m1, lii, 8 (doves and hawk); rv i, 8 (bulls); v, lxii, 3-4 
(falcon); v, xx, 7 (steed); v1, xxx, 1-2 (tiger, panther, leopard); v1, xlv, 1-4 (bear wounded); 
vi, Ixxx, 5-8 (bird); vr, cxc, 1-8 (hind pursued); vu, ii, 14 (hounds and deer); vu, xlvi, 
1-8 (fish trapped by tide); vu, Ixxxviii, 1 (ram); vit, xcvi, 8 (eagle); rx, xlvi, 5 (bull); rx, 
xlviii, 2 (boar); 1x, Ixvi, 34 (migrant birds); rx, Ixxv, 1-8 (steed); rx, lxxxviii, 3-4 (dog); 
X, xxxiii, 2 (camel); x1, xxxvi, 8 (sheep); x1, xlviii, 3 (bees); x1, lxxxiv, 7-8 (steed); xu, 
liii, 8 (bulls); x11, xc, 3-8 (nightingale); x1, lxxii, 3 (bird); x1v, xlvi (owls); xv, v, 1-8 
(dove); xv, xiv, 1-4 (eagle); xv1, xxiv, 1-2 (peacock); xvi, xxxv, 3-8 (phcenix); xvi, 
lxix, 3 (dog); xx, ii, 3-6 (migrant cranes). 

TI note cursorily three dozen different species in La Semaine: lion, tiger, bear, wolf, 
ram, buil, stag, hare, hound, mole, badger, ferret, chameleon, fish, game-cock, raven, 
falcon, hen, peacock, magpie, geese, partridge, bees, spider, fly, locusts, etc. 
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Alaric; so does Chapelain’s La Pucelle.© Spenser’s lavish use of animals, 
to say nothing of Ariosto’s,’’ is enough to make them associative of ro- 
mantic pageantry, “Of Dames, of Knights, of armes, of loves delight.” 
In Spanish epic Ercilla shows a special predilection for animals. The first 
third of the Araucana includes fifteen expanded animal similes, almost 
every one of which occupies a full octave. Among them are boars, bulls, 
a fox, a greyhound, a horse, mountain goats, crows, ants, a tiger, a leop- 
ard, bucks, a bear, and bull-dogs.'* The Portugese epic of Camoens, 
despite the fact that it is exceptionally bare of extended similes, only 
thirty occurring in all the Lusiads,!® includes nevertheless among these 
thirty more long animal similes than are in Paradise Lost, and eight of 
these animal similes occupy six or more lines apiece. 

Naturally such a convention could not escape seventeenth-century 
parody-burlesque. In his Virgile Travestie (1648-1653) Scarron makes 
good sport of Vergil’s comparison of love-sick Dido to a striken deer.*° 
And Butler, in Hudibras, knows his animals. Recall his account of Hudi- 
bras and the widow: 


16 Complete lists are given in the Appendix to Harry V. Wann’s Tradition of the Homeric 
Simile in Eighteenth Century Poetry (Terre Haute: Indiana State Teachers College Press, 
1931), pp. 98-105. Out of 130 extended similes in Alaric 36 have animals; out of 55 in La 
Pucelle 22 have animals. 

17 From a glance at Books 1-x11 of the Orlando Furioso: 1, xxiv, 1-8 (fawn fleeing tiger); 
lxii, 1 (lions and bulls); Ixxv, 3-4 (fawning spaniel); 11, v, 1-6 (two fighting dogs); xxxix, 
1-4 (kite vs. chicken); xliv, 2-6 (fox vs. eagle); xlix, 1-6 (migrant cranes); L, 3-4 (falcon 
vs. duck); rv, xxii, 5-8 (cat playing with mouse); vil, xxxiii, 1-6 (hounds vs. hare); Ixxvi, 
3-8 (wolf vs. lost lamb); rx, Ixv, 6-8 (hunters and fishers); lxvii, 1-4 (fowler and decoy); 
Ixix, 1-6 (frog hunter); x, ciii, 1-8 (eagle vs. snake); cv, 1-8 (mastiff vs. fly); x1, i. 5-8 
(bear and honey); xlii, 1-4 (wild bull lassoed); xlix, 1-4 (yelping curs vs. bear at a fair); 
x11, Ixxvii, 1-8 (wolf or bear vs. swine); Ixxxvii, 1-6 (hounds and hare). 

Boiardo has fewer extended animal similes than Ariosto, but he has many short refer- 
ences. From a glance at Books 1-1x of the Orlando Innamorato: 1, \xxiv, 5 (crow); lxxxi, 5-8 
(cat, leopard); 11, iv, 14 (lions); lvi, 1-4 (bull); lvi, 7-8 (frog); 111, xxvi, 5-8 (dog, bull, 
lion, snake); xlvii, 1-8 (dog); xlix, 7 (snake, lion); Lxii, 5-6 (owl); rv, xlix, 5 (goats); liii, 
1-2 (elephant); Ixxi, 6 (leopard); Ixxiii, 1-4 (sea-bird vs. small bird); lxxvii, 2 (frog); xciv, 
1-2 (serpent); xcv, 8 (bird); v, xi, 4 (mad dog); lix, 34 (dolphin); v1, v, 4 (leopard); xiii, 
4 (chicken); xiv, 6 (snake); xxxiv, 6 (sheep); vir, xi, 8 (boar or pig); xiv, 8 (bird); xxv, 1-2 
(lion); xxx, 1-6 (bull); vim, xxvii, 3 (snake); xliii, 56 (lion, snake); rx, xxxv, 3 (hunted 
beasts). 

18 T am indebted to Miss Louisa F. Whildin of Goucher College for this reference to 
Ercilla. 

19 Among Camoen’s animals are ants, frogs, a lion, a lioness, a heron, a dog (twice), a 
bull (three times), and a leech. See Lusiads 1, Ixxxviii; 11, xxiii; 11, xxvii; 111, xlvii; Iv, xxiv, 
3-8 and continued through xxxv, 1-4; 1v, xxxvi, 5-8 and continued through xxxvii, 1-2; 
V, Xxi; rx, lxxiv. 

20 Fournel’s 9th ed. (Paris, 1858), p. 130. Also given by Wann, op. cit, p. xix. Charles 
Cotton, in his scabrous adaptation, lowers the key of Scarron’s playfulness to dull tap- 
room buffoonery (Scarronides, 14th ed., London, 1765, pp. 74-75; 1st ed. 1670). 
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And as an owl, that in a barn 

Sees a mouse creeping in the corn, 

Sits still, and shuts his round blue eyes, 
As if he slept, until he spies 

The little beast within his reach, 

Then starts, and seizes on the wretch; 
So from his couch the knight did start, 
To seize upon the widow’s heart. 


John Phillips, one of Scarron’s English imitators, in “‘a new paraphrase” 
of Aeneid V and VI, writes a simile like this: 


Have you ere seen upon the tiles 

When the Moon on tops of Houses smiles, 
Two great boar-cats, with sparkling eyes, 
Look each on other, while the prize, 

Grey Maulkin, couches in their sight, 

So Trojans now ... etc.” 


And later (Book v1, p. 50), describing the inhabitants of the lower world, 
he writes a ten-line group which contains flies, teals, and ducks, conclud- 
ing with these lines: 


Of similes here you see’s a feast, 
And therefore take which you like best, 
For even so the Souls do throng. 


Lion, tiger, wolf, bear, boar, bull, eagle, stag, horse, snake—how could 
any poet of independent soul, after Vergil, epic convention notwithstand- 
ing, have the hardihood to call another of these harried beasts?* The 


1 Hudibras, Part 1, iii, 403-408. 

2 Maronides or Virgil Travesty (London, 1673), Book v, p. 36. 

23, W. L. Lewis, who translated the Thebeid into heroic couplets in the eighteenth 
century (Oxford, 1767), dissents from such a judgment. He especially commends the two 
lion-similes in Thebeid 1x, 739-743 and x1, 741-744. Of the former he speaks this praise: 
“This simile is bold with Correctness, natural without being vulgar, and copious without 
Prolixity: and what is still adding to its Merit, is that it is an Original.” The simile reads: 

Ut leo, cui parvo mater Gaetula cruentos 

Suggerit ipsa cibos, cum primum crescere sensit 

Colla iubis, torvusque novos respexit ad ingues, 

Indignatur ali; tandemque effusus apertos 

Liber amat campos, et nescit in antre reverti, 
an animal simile that fully deserves such praise. 

Cowley tried epic with a Bible theme in classical dress, but how stricken are his animal 
similes! Who could have endured those tinsel comparisons of Saul to an angry lion 
(Davideis 1, 649-660), of Goliath to a Scythian tiger, and the Jews to cattle (111, 401-408)! 
Yet Cowley is so proud of his ‘““Tyger” that he recklessly parades it through a special note, 
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542 Animal Simile in “‘ Paradise Lost’ 


truth is not surprising that Milton puts them all in quarantine, taboos 
them all—umless he can enrich 2 with more exact correspondences to A 
than he finds in his predecessors. The result is that in Paradise Lost 
extended similes from animal life are scarcely more frequent than similes 
from plant life.* 





asserting his provenience in Seneca and Pliny. The Davideis appeared in the same year as 
Chapelain’s La Pucelle (1656). 

Southey, in a preface to his Joan of Arc, avows high admiration for Statius, preferring 
him even to Vergil, but at the same time says: “I have avoided what seems useless and 
wearying in other poems, and my readers will find no . . . lion, tyger, bull, bear and boar 
similes”—perhaps a lesson learned from Chapelain, whom he had recently been reading 
with some care. 

In Sir Richard Blackmore a student of simile can find virtue—that of entertainment 
among the wildest of beasts. Each of his epics has the same number of extended similes, 
each the same Homeric quota of animals (in Prince Arthur, 1695, 21 animal similes out of 
43; in King Arthur, 1697, 19 out of 43). All the old favorites of the bestiary he wakes up 
from sleep and exhibits as if it were a privilege, as if lions in England were as welcome as 
house-cats. At least on one occasion he seems to depend on personal experience for his 
choice of animal: it is when he compares two mighty heroes contending in full armor 
(Prince Arthur, p. 222—sixteen lines) to two cocks in a cock-fight. (But Du Bartas had 
previously compared two fighting lords to two old fighting cocks. See Sylvester’s tr. of 
La Semaine, London, 1641, p. 196). In King Arthur (p. 121) Arthur is fighting with one 
Gaston the Frank.— 

The Frank no longer could in Combate stand, 
But threw his Spear and Buckler on the Sand, 
And held his reeking Entrails in his Hand. 

Off from the Field the wounded Chief did fly, 
And fill’d the Region with a dismal Cry. 

So when a bold Rhinoceros in Fight 

With a strong Elephant compares his Might: 
The noble Combate all the Forest fills, 

And terror strikes thro’ all th’ ecchoing Hills. 
This with his Trunk invades, and every Blow 
Rings on the scaly Armor of the Foe: 

Who with his Horn do’s on th’ Assailant rush, 
And makes a furious but a fruitless push. 

The Warriours long a doubtful Fight maintain, 
And spend a thousand noble Strokes in vain. 
Till the Rhinoceros do’s gore by chance 

The Foe’s soft Belly with his Horny Lance. 
Then do’s the Monster roar in tort’ring Pain, 
And flying drags his Entrails o’er the Plain. 

*% Animal similes of more than two lines occur in Paradise Lost at 1, 200-08 (leviathan); 
1, 338-43 (locusts); 1, 768-775 (bees); 111, 38-40 (nightingale); 11, 431-439 (vulture); rv, 
183-187 (wolf); v, 271-274 (phoenix); v1, 73-76 (birds); x, 273-278 (vultures). Similes 
from plant-life of over two lines occur at 1, 292-294; 1, 302-304; 1, 304-306; 1, 612-615; rv, 
980-985; vim1, 212-216; x1, 27-30. 
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Look at his single wolf-simile. He compares Satan, stealing into the 
Garden, to “‘a prowling wolf” (PZ rv, 183-187): 
As when a prowling wolf, 
Whom hunger drives to seek new haunt for prey, 
Watching where shepherds pen their flocks at eve, 
In hurdled cotes amid the field secure, 
Leaps o’er the fence with ease into the fold. 


Now this simile carries with it at least twice as much associative force 
as any wolf-simile in Vergil. For Vergil can do little more than adapt 
from Homer and Apollonius. But Milton is persuaded to employ such a 
Homero-Vergilian image only when it carries to his audience a world of 
Scriptural conviction.” 

He succeeds, again, with his locusts. In Homer (J/iad xx1, 12-14) the 
Trojans, weltering in the Xanthus and buffeted by the rage of Achilles, 
are felicitously compared to locusts. But when Milton compares Satan’s 
hosts to locusts (PL 1, 338-343), r is richer than in either Homer or the 
Bible (cf. Isaiah 33:4 and Ps. 109:23) because Satan’s hosts are actually 
winged like locusts, and possess, in addition, what Homer’s Trojans do 
not possess—the quality of imminent pestilence to all earthly human 
life, added to the qualities of multitude and of restlessness both individ- 
ually and in mass.” 





Observe Pope’s defense of Homer’s frequent repetitions of similes drawn from the same 
subject (from the Essay on ‘lomer’s Battles): 

“Ts it not more reasonable to compare the same man always to the same animal, than to 
see him sometimes a Sun, sometimes a Tree, and sometimes a River? though Homer speaks 
of the same Creature, he so diversifies the circumstances and accidents of the Comparisons, 
that they always appear quite different. And to say Truth, it is not so much the Animal or 
the Thing, as the Action or Posture of them that employs our Imagination: two different 
animals in the same Action are more like each other than one and the same animal is to 
himself in two different actions. And those who in reading Homer are shocked that ’tis 
always a Lion, may so well be angry that it is always a man.” 

I suspect that the logician here yields to the enthusiast. 

% A wolf-simile in Tasso, GL x1x, 35, shows Milton’s superiority to Tasso in apt homol- 
ogation. Tasso here disregards, Homerically, the rule for r. He compares his hero-knight 
Rinaldo, who is trying to enter the Temple-fort in Jerusalem and wrest it from the pagan, 
to a wolf, without, of course, any possible biblical association. 

Like as a Wolf about the closed Fold 

Rangeth by Night his hoped Prey to get, 

Inrag’d with Hunger and with Malice old, 

Which Kind ’twixt him and harmless Sheep hath set, 

So search’d he high and low about that Hold... 
(Fairfax) 

% Before Milton Du Bartas (0p. cit. p. 132) had likened to locusts the Northern barbarian 
tribes that swarmed down over Europe. It is interesting to observe that Milton’s simile 
immediately following his locusts compares Satan’s hordes to the Northern barbarians. 
Probably a remote echo of Milton’s studious boyhood? 


544 Animal Simile in “Paradise Lost’’ 


Again, in Milton’s comparison of Satan to a vulture (PL 11, 431-439) 
we find a more perfect agreement between A and = than in Homer. 
In Iliad xvi, 428-429, Patroclus and Sarpedon are each likened indis- 
criminately and simultaneously to vultures “warring with loud yells on 
some high cliff;’’ and in Odys. xx11, 302-306, even Odysseus’ comrades, 
pursuing the suitors, are likened to vultures. 

How careful Milton is when he would compare a divine being to a 
bird! In Odys. v, 51-53 Hermes speeds to Calypso 


like the cormorant that chaseth the fishes through the perilous gulfs of the un- 
harvested sea, and wetteth his thick plumage in the brine. 


In Aeneid tv, 254-255 Mercury’s flight from Olympus to the Libyan shore 
is like that of 


a bird that flies low, skirting the sea about the craggy shores of its fishery. 
But no earthly bird will suit Milton’s Raphael. Raphael seems 


A pheenix, gazed by all, as that sole bird, 
When, to enshrine his reliques in the Sun’s 
Bright temple, to Egyptian Thebes he flies.?’ 


Here is an image with millennia of association behind it, and yet over- 
looked in simile by the ancient epic poets. Camoens (Lusiads 11, 11) calls 
the Virgin Mary unica phenix. Scudéry (Alaric, Book x, ed. 1659, p. 
352) compares the Queen of Sweden to the Phoenix. Tasso compares Ar- 
mida to the Pheenix: 


The World amazed stands, and with her fly 
An Host of wondering Birds, that sing and cry; 
So pass’d Armida, look’d on, gaz’d on so... 8 


a passage in Fairfax which Milton, possibly echoing, is felt at once to 
rival. But in Paradise Lost the pheenix-image is no hyperbole: it is strictly 
faithful to the Miltonic will to homologize. Raphael—unique, winged, 
gorgeous, translunary, of immortal essence—requires, if he be amenable 
to any comparison at all, just that image and no other.*® And there seems 
to be this additional and special fitness about Milton’s simile: it is a pe- 
culiarly suggestive adaptation of a then proverbial saying: “‘A faith- 


27 PL v, 272-274. 

3 GL xvm, 35. 

2° Marini (La Strage degli Innocenti 11, 133) had previously compared an angel to the 
Pheenix. Vida (Christiad v1, 306-312; also in Hymnus Dei Filio, 294-298 and In Jesu 
Christi Crucem, 29-34) uses the Phcenix in simile as the type of the resurrected Christ. 





(1, 
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ful friend is like a phcenix;’’*°® for is not Raphael (“‘the sociable spir- 
it,” “the affable archangel’) commissioned by God himself to converse 
with Adam “as friend with friend” (PL v, 229)? 

But much more impressive than any of these examples of how Milton 
can rise to opportunity, how he selects an animal image only when the 
perfect opportunity appears, is his comparison of Satan’s hosts with bees 
(1, 768-775). We must examine this. 

The pedigree of the bee-simile is noble. From the days of Homer can 
there be found a single epic poet except Camoens who has not subpoe- 
naed to his Muse, once at least, the society of the hive? Bees, in fact, 
have swarmed to the lips of every poet or prose writer ancient or mod- 
ern.*! St. Anselm, wishing to envisage the number and incessant move- 
ment of angels, says: ‘‘Millia millium jugiter meant inter coelum et ter- 


30 Used by Lyly, and recorded in the collections of Breton (1616) and Clarke (1639). 
See M. P. Tilley, Elizabethan Proverb Lore in Lyly’s Euphues, etc. (N. Y., 1926), p. 164. W. 
C. Hazlitt omits Lyly’s saying from his English Proverbs on the ground that it merely 
“wears a proverbial shape” without ranking among popular sayings, i.e. those current 
before 1579 (Preface to 2d ed., London, 1882, p. xvi). Nevertheless its occurrence in 
Euphues—even if it was Lyly’s invention—would have been enough to make it familiar 
to all who then read books; and the fact that parcemiologists of the two following gener- 
ations record it points to its continued quasi-proverbial currency among so literate a body 
of readers as Milton addressed. 

31 A few random examples: Bible, Deut. 1:44; Ps. 118: 12; Aeschylus, Pers. 126-127; 
Plato, Phaedo 91 C; Ovid, Ars Am.1, 95 f., Fasti 111, 555 f.; Seneca, Ep. 84, §3; St. Chrysos- 
tom, Migne xx, 35, 1; t11, 405, 49; Trissino, Italia Liberata, Book 1 (ed. 1729, p. 9, col. 1, 
ll. 18-22); Tasso, GL m1, i, 8; x1, xlviii. 3; Du Bartas, La Semaine, 1st Week, 7th Day (tr. 
Sylvester, ed. 1641, p. 64); E. A. Robinson, Merlin (Coll. Poems, p. 279). 

Marcus Aurelius (Med. v, 6) says: “A man who has done a good deed should be like a 
bee that has gathered its honey: in other words, he ought not to proclaim it from the 
housetops, but go seek an opportunity to do likewise.” Jeremy Taylor (ed. Hughes, vol. 
I, p. 89) says that the prayer of a good man ascends to God... “till it returns, like a 
useful bee, loaden with a blessing and the dew of heaven.” And in recommending marriage 
he says (1, p. 318): “‘Celibate, like the fly in the heart of an apple, dwells in a perpetual 
sweetness, but sits alone, and is confined and dies in singularity; but marriage, like the use- 
ful bee, builds a house and gathers sweetness from every flower, and labors and unites into 
societies and republics, and sends out colonies and feeds the world with delicacies, and 
obeys its king, and keeps order, and exercises many virtues, and promotes the interest of 
mankind, and is that state of good things to which God hath designed the present constitu- 
tion of the world.” 

Even Southey, who proscribes, in general, the use of animal imagery in epic, cannot re- 
sist bees when he tells of the courtiers’ murmur of admiration for Joan (Joan of Arc, 2d 
ed., Bristol, 1798, vol. 1, Book rv, p. 228): 

As o’er some flowery field the busy bees 
Pour their deep music, pleasant melody 
To the tired traveller, under some old oak 
Stretch’d in the chequer’d shade... 

. .. rose the murmur, etc. 
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ram, quasi apes negotiosae inter alvearia et flores.’’*? Of the risk of per- 
petrating a cliché through the admission of bees into epic no poet was 
more conscious than Milton. They must have more than precedent to 
justify them. They must not only rival in precision of adjustment to con- 
text, but, if the thing were possible, surpass all ancient and all modern 
predecessors. And they must be the sole artistic means to accomplish an 
end—just what one seldom feels about bees in the representative poets 
I am going to cite. But that Milton has succeeded is demonstrable 
if we simply spread out before us their bee-similes, marking after each 
citation the primary content of r. 


1. Iliad 11, 87-90: 


Even as when the tribes of thronging bees issue from some hollow rock, ever in 
fresh procession, and fly clustering among the flowers of spring, and some on 
this hand and some on that fly thick; even so from ships and huts before the low 
beach marched forth their many tribes by companies to the place of assembly 


r= multitude; eager, enthusiastic movement. 
2. Apollonius Rhodius, Argo. 1, 879-882: 


And as when bees hum round fair lilies pouring forth from their hive in the rock, 
and all around the dewy meadow rejoices, and they gather the sweet fruit, 
flitting from one to another; even so the women eagerly poured forth, clustering 
round the men with loud lament, and greeted each one with hands and voice, 
praying the blessed gods to grant him a safe return. 


r = eager, affectionate solicitude; movement. 
3. [bid., 11, 130-134: 


And as shepherds or bee-keepers smoke out a huge swarm of bees in a rock, and 
they meanwhile, pent up in their hive, murmur with droning hum, till, stupified 
by murky smoke, they fly forth far from the rock; so they staid steadfast no 
longer, but scattered themselves inland... 


r= multitude; confusion. 
4. Aeneid 1, 430-436: 


Here some are digging harbors, here others lay the deep foundations for theatres, 
and hew out of the cliff vast columns, the lofty ornaments of the stage to be: 
even as bees when summer is fresh over the flowery country ply their task be- 
neath the sun when they lead forth their nation’s grown brood, or when they 
press the liquid honey and strain their cells with nectarous sweets, or relieve the 
loaded incomers, or in banded array drive the idle herd of drones far from their 
folds; the hive is aswarm, and the odorous honey smells sweet of thyme. 


* Noted by Venturi, of. cit., p. 272. 
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r=multitude; diligence; labor; organization. 
5. Ibid. v1, 707-709: 


Around it [the river Lethe] flitted nations and peoples innumerable, even as in 
meadows when in clear summer weather bees settle on the variegated flowers 
and stream round the snow-white lilies, all the plain is murmurous with their 
humming. 


r= winged multitude; happy diligence. 
6. Ibid. x11, 587-592: (Discord arises among the shaken citizens) 


As when a shepherd tracks bees to their retreat in a sheltering rock, and fills it 
with stinging smoke, they within run uneasily up and down their waxen fortress, 
and hum louder in rising wrath; the black cloud rolls through their dwelling, and 
a blind murmur echoes within the rock as the smoke issues to the empty air. 


r=murmur of desperation; confusion; multitude. 
7. Lucan, Pharsalia 1x, 284-292: 


Cato thus recalled 
The parting vessels. So when bees in swarm 
Desert their empty comb, forget the hive, 
Ceasing to cling together, and with wings 
Untrammelled seek the air, nor slothful light 
On thyme to taste its bitterness—then rings 
The Phrygian gong—at once they pause aloft 
Astonied; and with love of toil resumed 
Through all the flowers for their honey-store 
In ceaseless wanderings search; the shepherd joys, 
Sure that the’ Hyblean mead for him has kept 
His cottage store, the riches of his home. 

(E. Ridley tr.) 


r= obedience to command. 
8. Statius, Thebeid x, 574-579: (Descriptive of the besieged inhabi- 
tants of Thebes) 


Thus when some shepherd swain essays to drive 
The bees thick-cluster’d from their cavern’d hive, 
In sable clouds they rise, assert their right, 
And, buzzing, urge each other to the fight: 
At length, deserted by their blunted stings, 
They clasp the honey’d sweets with weary wings, 
And, pressing to them, take a last farewell 
Of their long-labor’d combs, and captive cell. 

(W. L. Lewis tr.) 


r=pathetic leave-taking of domestic joys; confusion; multitude. 
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9. Statius, Achilleid 1, 555-557: (The Greek forces have just approved 
of Ulysses’ resolve to depart at once on an expedition to persuade Achilles 
to quit his retreat and join the Expedition) 






The dispersing ranks depart with joyful murmurs, even as at nightfall . . 
kindly Hybla sees the swarms returning laden with fresh honey to their cells. 
(J. H. Mozley tr.) 






r = joyous content after a successful day. 

10. Silius Italicus, Punic Wars 11, 217-222: (Of frightened soldiers 
driven back; with a sudden rush of fear they turn in flight toward the 
walls) 






As when Cecropius, raising a fearful storm-cloud, drives toward their dear 
waxen cells the companies of bees scattered over the flowers, and they hurry, 
heavy-laden with honey, to their hives under the fragrant bark, flying in dense 
formation and joining in a dissonant murmur at the entrance. 










r= confused murmur of fright before some impending disaster; multitude; 
movement. 
11. Quintus Smyrnaeus, 1, 440-443: (The women of Troy go forth to 
' do battle for their city) 
























As when within a hive, when winter tide 

Is over and gone, loud hum the swarming bees 

What time they make them ready forth to fare 

To bright flower pastures, and no more endure 

To linger therewithin, but each to other 

Crieth the challenge-cry to sally forth; 

Even so bestirred themselves the women of Troy... 
(A. S. Way tr.) 


r= excited movements to sally forth; multitude. 
12. Claudian, Jn Rujinum 11, 460-465: (Rufinus has gone to hell) 


Then those shades which he had sent to death beneath his cruel laws flock 
round him and hale him away with horrid shoutings to the tribunal of the 
gloomy judge: even as bees whom a shepherd has disturbed swarm round his 
head when he would rob them of their sweet honey, and flutter their wings and 
put forth their stings, making them ready for battle in the fastnesses of their 
little rock, and seek to defend the crevices of their home, their beloved pumice- 
stone cave, swarming over the honey-combs therein. (M. Platnauer tr.) 


r=winged multitude; united and frenzied movements to punish a com- 
mon enemy. 
13. Claudian, Fourth Cons. of Hon. 380-383: 


So even from his birth bees reverence the King [Honorius, a natural monarch] 
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who is to lead their buzzing swarms through the swift meadows, ask his public 
laws for the gathering of the honey, and entrust to him their combs. 


r= submission to natural leadership. 
14. Dante, Paradiso xxx1, 1-24: 


In form, then, of a white rose displayed itself to me that sacred soldiery which 
in his blood Christ made his spouse; 

but the other, which as it flieth seeth and doth sing his glory who enamoureth 
it, and the excellence which hath made it what it is, 

like to a swarm of bees which doth one while plunge into the flowers and another 
while wend back to where its toil is turned to sweetness, 

ever descended into the great flower adorned with so many leaves, and re- 
ascended thence to where its love doth ceaseless make sojourn. 

They had their faces all of living flame, and wings of gold, and the rest so white 
that never snow reacheth such limit. 

When they descended into the flower, from rank to rank they proffered of the 
peace and of the ardor which they acquired as they fanned their sides, 

nor did the interposing of so great a flying multitude betwixt the flower and 
that which was above, impede the vision nor the splendor; 

for the divine light so penetrateth through the universe, in measure of its worthi- 
ness, that nought hath power to oppose it. (P. H. Wicksteed tr.) 


r=winged multitude; life of unalloyed joy in gathering sweets from 
flowers. 
15. Vida, Christiad 1, 229-231: (Of the hosts of Hell): 


Not so dense is a cloud of bees that swarm abroad among summer flowers through 
the air of a clear sunny day, while the North Wind and the West Wind are 
hushed. 


r= winged (?) multitude. 
16. Ibid. 11, 17-21 


[Jewish rulers, alarmed that oid prophecy may now be fuliilled in Christ, take 
refuge in retirement; just as bees, in time of storm, huddle in their cells, in- 
active and murmuring]. 


r=solicitude for personal safety. 
17. Ibid. v1, 418-424 


[The followers of Jesus, after his crucifixion, come together again; just as bees 
that have been dispersed by smoke return to their ruined cells.] 


r = instinctive love of social solidarity. 
18. Ariosto, OF xx, lxxxii. 7-8: (A hastening throng of women likened 
to bees) 
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As swarming bees upon their threshold cluster, 
Who bent on change of realm in springtime muster. 
(W. S. Rose tr.) 


r = eager movement; multitude. 
19. Spenser, FQ 11, ix. 51: 


And all the chamber filled was with flyes, 
Which buzzed all about, and made such sound, 
That they encombred all mens eares and yes, 
Like many swarmes of bees assembled round, 
After their hives with honny do abound: 

All those were idle thoughtes and fantasies, 
Devices, dreames, opinions unsound, 

Shewes, visions, sooth-sayes, and prophesies; 
And all that fained is, as leasings, tales, and lies. 


r= winged multitude; bewildering confusion. 
20. Paradise Lost 1, 761-775: 


All access was throng’d, the gates 
And porches wide, but chief the spacious hall 
Thick swarm’d, both on the ground and in the air, 
Brush’d with the hiss of rustling wings. As bees 
In spring time, when the sun with Taurus rides, 
Pour forth their populous youth about the hive 
In clusters; they among fresh dews and flowers 
Fly to and fro, or on the smoothed plank, 
The suburb of their straw-built citadel, 
New rubb’d with balm, expatiate and confer 
Their state affairs. So thick the aery crowd 
Swarm’d and were straiten’d; till, the signal given, 
Behold a wonder! they but now who seem’d 
In bigness to surpass Earth’s giant sons, 
Now less than smallest dwarfs, in narrow room 
Throng numberless. 


How is Milton’s simile different from that of any of his predecessors? 
Look first at the generic relationship between the terms. In Homer, 
Apollonius, Vergil, Statius, Silius Italicus, and Quintus Smyrnaeus bees 
and men are compared; in Apollonius, Quintus, and Ariosto bees and 
women; in Lucan bees and sailing-ships. Vergil is the first to liken winged 
spirits to bees. Claudian, St. Anselm, Dante, and Spenser do the same.* 
3% In Vida’s comparison (Christiad 1, 229-231) of the hosts of Hell to bees, which is the 


first of a group of two, r is multitude and nothing more, because the second simile (232-233) 
likens the followers of Satan to earthly troops led by a warlike monarch. So it is evident 
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But Milton is the first to liken a whole commonwealth of winged spirits 
to the whole polity of a hive.** He thus combines Vergil’s first and second 
bee-similes, Vergil stressing the heavy labor of the hive, Milton civic 
government. So far considered, Milton is scarcely more original than 
many another poet. But the extraordinary facts in his fable set up a new 
point of likeness between A and S. Milton’s spirits are not only winged, 
but actually reducible to the diminutive size of real bees. Before our own 
eyes they diminish: = undergoes transformation into o in verses that 
immediately follow. 

So novel a transformation in a bee-simile—probably in any kind of 
simile—is absolutely new. And the only rival to its novelty is the new 
function which simile is made to perform here—the function of prolepsis. 
First, Milton’s bees direct our mind’s eye to winged creatures of the very 
size that the spirits in A are to become. Secondly, they make us contem- 
plate in advance diminutive creatures which, despite their tininess, we 
have always liked to imagine do expatiate and confer their state-affairs, 
—exactly what the infernal assembly is going to do. As illustrative of his 
fable, therefore, Milton’s 2, before it approaches o, serves as a perspec- 
tive device like the simile at PL vit, 292 (‘‘as drops on dust conglobing 
from the dry’’); i.e., it guides the reader or auditor to a point of survey 
whence he may observe great events in miniature, serene spectator 





that in this passage Vida pictures his fiends as moving about in two dimensions only. 
Later, in 11, 30-33, where he presents the hordes of Hell swarming through the streets of 
Jerusalem, spreading false rumors about Jesus, he likens them to migrant birds which halt 
on Italian shores. But is it not inept? Can migrant birds be imagined ever to plague Italian 
shores as the fiends plagued the good name of Jesus? Vida’s image actually carries with 
it, on the contrary, benficence and boon, because one cannot help thinking of the Italian 
peasant pot-shooters, greedily gathering their bags of waterfowl, landfowl, birds of little 
quill, robins, skylarks, nightingales—anything that bears the godsend of a morsel for 
their clamant bellies. So gross an ignoring of the rule of r would never have been counte- 
nanced by Milton. 

* Immediately following Lucifer’s opening speech to the legions of Hell,—a situation not 
unlike Milton’s,—Scudéry, in Book vi of his Alaric (1654), briefly compares their buzz of 
conversation to the murmur of an excited hive: 

Comme un nombreux Essein, que la Ruche abandonne, 

Murmure sourdement, fait du bruit et bourdonne; 

Ainsi tous les Demons qui parlent bas entr’ eux, 

Forment le mesme bruit dans un Antre si creux, 
where ¢ is intended, more than in its Vergilian model (Aenid x11, 587-592), to be, above all 
else, confused buzzing noise. Earlier in the same book, describing the defeated legions as 
they flock together at Lucifer’s summons, Scudéry compares them to ‘“mouches 
ménagéres.” After ““Belzebuth’s” speech, which follows Satan’s, the clamor of applause is 
likened to the uproar of waves on a stormy seacoast, paralleling Milton’s simile that de- 
scribes the effect of Mammon’s speech in PL 11, 284-290. Book vi of Alaric is a preserve 
full of traps for the unwary source-hunter. 
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of processes and perturbations he is relieved from sharing. With respect 
to the number of functions it serves, one may look in vain through pre- 
vious epic writing for the fellow to Milton’s bee-simile. It illustrates by 
revealing multitude in consentaneous motion, the all-dimensional motion 
befitting spiritual beings and symbolized by wings; and, by anticipating 
the relative size and dimensions of the characters crowded into Pande- 
monium, it makes the vastness of the poet’s thought beautifully clear 
and acceptable.® 
JAMES WHALER 
Goucher College 


% Ever since Newton, critics, for all their praise of this simile, have passed over Milton’s 

mastery of prolepsis not only here but elsewhere (I have analyzed in another article PL 1, 
200-208; 11, 662-666; 885-887; m1, 543-551; Iv, 268-272; 499-501; 714-719; rx, 522; 
634-642; x, 306-311; x11, 629-632). The latest commendatory criticism is by Lascelles 
Abercrombie (The Theory of Poetry, London, 1924, pp. 207-208), though he, too, omits to 
point out prolepsis as part of Milton’s conscious technique. But what he says is worth 
citing because it emphasizes a most important implication—mystery, with its resultant 
emotionalizing of the image: 
“The comparison with the familiar spectacle of a beehive simply helps us, it may be said, 
to see clearly and exactly what the sublime daring of Milton’s imagination had created. 
But surely the simile does much more than make us see; or hear either. The care with which 
the business of the hive is brought before us . . . compels us to recollect the enigma every- 
one must have felt in that inscrutable earnest bustle of the bees’ commonwealth; and at 
once we transfer that feeling to the vision of the fiends: we feel ourselves spectators of the 
vision, as though it were objectively present; as though we had suddenly come upon it, and 
were marvelling what it is that can animate that horde of mysterious winged creatures: a 
feeling as “realistic” as if we had found ourselves in the presence of an excited mob in a 
foreign town. For the feeling of enigmatic business in the hive, and the transference of this 
feeling to the vision of the fiends (with its objectifying effect on the vision), are both en- 
couraged by the terms of the simile: the simile is to compare fiends with bees, but the bees 
in the simile are themselves described in metaphors of human city-life. The result is, of 
course, 2 moment of extraordinarily enriched consciousness: fiends suggest bees, bees 
suggest men, and so back to fiends, with a new range of suggestion brought in at every 
stage.” 

The preceding discussion has been concerned only with complex animal similes. Newton 
first pointed out (Essay on Milton’s Imitation of the Ancients, p. 9) how Milton may sur- 
pass Homer and Vergil in simpler forms. E.g., in PL v1, 73-77: 

As when the total kind 

Of birds, in orderly array, on wing 

Came summon’d over Eden to receive 

Their names of thee; so over many a tract 

Of Heaven they march’d, and many a province wide. 
Comparisons of a host with birds, particularly with migrating birds, are almost common- 
place in classic epic (e.g., Iliad 11, 459-463; 111, 2-7; Argo. 1v, 238-340; Aeneid v1, 310-312; 
vit, 699-705; x, 264-266; Pharsalia v, 711-717; Thebeid v, 11-16; x11, 515-522; Val. Flac. 
m1, 359-361; Vida, Christiad m1, 30-33, which in note 33 supra I have pointed out as in- 
felicitous). But Milton’s simile is, we feel, the only one perfectly mated to Adam’s compre- 
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hension. As in the bee-simile, A includes winged multitude, thus approximating o very 
closely. Lastly, as Newton says, Milton has “raised the image in proportion to his subject” 
by including in it “more than any one particular species of bird, or a collection of birds in 
any particular place, but the ¢ofa/ kind.” No previous migrating-bird simile had thus 
combined immensity with an inevitable fitness. 
Newton also first pointed out the superiority of the simple simile at PL v1, 856-857: 
{Satan’s hosts were gathered for rout] as a herd 
Of goats or timorous flock together throng’d. 
Homer, too, had compared hosts of warriors with flocks of goats (Iliad 11, 474-475) and 
with flocks of sheep (Jliad 111, 197-198; 433-435; xin, 492-493). But unlike Milton, who 
is always vigilant in providing that the essential moral connotation of r be in >, Homer 
unconcernedly exposes himself to a charge of “lowness.” ““But we may observe that this 


[Milton’s] low simile is not applied as Homer’s are, to the persons he meant to honor, but 
to the contrary party; and the lower the comparison, the more it expresses their defeat.” 

















XXXVII 


THE CHARLIAD, AN UNPUBLISHED MOCK-EPIC 
BY JOSEPH SPENCE 


T THE death of Joseph Spence, the companion and intended biog- 

rapher of Pope, Spence’s executors discovered certain manuscripts 
relating to a burlesque poem, The Charliad. Although the work was ap- 
parently ready for the press, the author had taken no steps toward pub- 
lication, and for sundry reasons the executors decided upon suppression 
of the poem as the proper course to follow—at least for a time. After 
more than a century and a half, The Charliad still remains undisturbed 
in manuscript form, known only to scholars and to them chiefly by name. 
Because of its intimate connection with The Dunciad, however, as well 
as because of lesser considerations, Spence’s peculiar production de- 
serves some belated attention. 

Like most literary works, The Ciarliad was the result of earnest and 
long-continued effort, and accordingly it grew to final form through a 
laborious process which has left its trace in countless scribblings, era- 
sures, corrections, and reworkings. Even in finished form the poem seems 
to have existed in at least two versions. The manuscript on which I base 
my remarks! was acquired by the British Museum in 1864; but there is 
a manuscript volume of The Charliad and other Spence poems in the 
library of the University of Chicago. The Museum manuscript is a quarto 
volume in a good state of preservation, comprising not only what is ap- 
parently Spence’s final revision but also part of another redaction, to- 
gether with various additional notes, extraneous commentaries, and pre- 
liminary sketches. The complete version itself is in a neat, legible hand 
and was obviously prepared with much care; portions of the remaining 
pages are practically illegible, although almost all of the manuscript can 
be deciphered. 

As its title suggests, the poem was modelled on The Dunciad. Just 
what was Spence’s purpose in writing it, no one can say. Satire forms the 
basis of the work—satire levelled principally at the typical learned com- 
mentator, the author’s pet aversion. Possibly Spence originally intended 
to assist Pope—who scarcely needed such a sword unsheathed in his be- 
half—in the war against the dunces. Four of the men pilloried in The 
Dunciad—Cibber, Dennis, Theobald, and Bentley—are grievously ral- 
lied in The Charliad. But the satire of Spence is neither so caustic nor 
so all-pervading as that of his exemplar. One is strongly tempted to be- 
lieve that the guiding purpose of the poem was much less the desire to 


1 British Museum, Additional MSS. 25,897. 
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wound than the desire to amuse; nonsense is invoked at the outset, and 
nonsense holds undisputed sway throughout. Absurdity is cultivated for 
its own sake, and Spence exhibits a taste for the ridiculous almost child- 
ish in its gusto; certainly the various obscene allusions remind the 
reader forcibly of the legends scrawled on fences by gleeful urchins. 

Underhill concluded ‘from internal evidence” that The Charliad was 
planned and executed subsequent to the death of Pope.’ I have failed to 
discover any evidence, internal or external, to point toward such a con- 
clusion. In a footnote Spence speaks of the “‘present year of our Lord 
1731,” though upon another occasion he refers to an event which oc- 
curred in 1740. The first year mentioned may of course be the result of 
deliberate antedating, but I cannot but believe that the work was at 
least commenced by that time or even earlier. Such a conclusion accords 
with the situation in the preface to the poem: the chairs of Pope and 
Swift in the Elysian kingdom being vacant because their destined occu- 
pants are still sojourning upon earth. Again, it seems logical to believe 
that The Charliad was undertaken very shortly after 1728 under the im- 
mediate influence of The Dunciad. Further, John Dennis, whom Spence 
represents as writing a letter in praise of the poem, died in January, 1734. 
And finally, the air and execution of the entire work savor strongly of an 
early date; The Charliad reads very much like the effort of a young man, 
not at all like that of the mature and pious Spence of later years. 

What I call Spence’s finished version begins with a brief ‘“‘Advertise- 
ment to the Reader,” upon which follow half a dozen mottoes “‘out of 
which every Man may choose that, which he finds most to his own 
Fancy.” Next comes a lengthy disquisition entitled ‘“Something instead 
of a Preface.’’ Herein are detailed the particulars of a miraculous jour- 
ney to the other world made by the hero of the subsequent poem. The 
fact that this preliminary narrative has nothing whatever to do with 
the poem proper is simply one of the many incongruities in which the 
author seems to delight. The hero, fallen into a trance, finds himself 
conducted through many adventures into the region where the spirits of 
the “Satyrogelists,” or writers of satire, sit in joyful and often bibulous 
communion. The English worthies who are distinguished by mention in- 
clude (in order) Tom Brown, Taylor the water-poet, Butler, Dryden, 
Garth, Pope, Buckingham, Pryor, Halifax, and Swift. Pope’s chair, ex- 
plains the supernatural being who acts as guide, is being “kept for a per- 
son who, we are told, is the greatest Man now in your World. ’Twas 
order’d to be set apart for him several centuries ago, for something® that 


2 John Underhill, Spence’s “Anecdotes, Observations, and Characters of Books and Men,” 
(London, 1890), p. xxx. 
3 The Dunciad [Spence’s note.] 
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he is to write in the year of our Aera 2611.” Swift’s chair, also vacant as 
yet, is placed with those of Cervantes and Rabelais, and these three 
writers are termed by the guide “‘the Chiefs of all our Society.” The hero 
recovers from his trance and calls upon all men to believe what he has 
so marvellously experienced. 

Now follows The Charliad itself, ‘an epic poem,” divided into three 
cantos and comprising two hundred and forty-three lines. The poem be- 
gins with a mock invocation to Nonsense and Mystery. Then are detailed 
the adventures of the hero, Charlé, on his journey ‘‘from Gothic Isles”’ 
to Britain and his welcome there by Bacchus and the Muses. After being 
regaled upon such edibles as “a butter’d Harlequin with toasted Cheese”’ 
and “a salted Laplander well sopt in sack,” the hero is favored with a 
long-winded and mystifying discourse from Euterpe, whereupon he most 
ungraciously falls asleep and is left wrapped “in Madrigals and Straw.” 
After seventy more lines of even less intelligible nonsense, the author 
abruptly desists—none too soon. 

The invocation will serve to exhibit the style and manner of the verses: 


Tuovu, Goddess, best by midnight Shades implor’d; 
In Churches reverenc’d, and in Courts ador’d: 
Whether at sacred Ease you choose to sit 
In Statesmens Noddles, or in Frenchmens Wit; 
Whether you wrap yourself in Lawyer’s gown, 
Or add a Lustre to the Regal Crown: 
Descend, O Nonsense, with one heav’nly Spark; 
And light a Mortal blund’ring in the dark. 
And thou, O Mystery, her Sister dear, 
Come from thy thickest clouds t’inhabit here. 
Thou, who on tops of Steeples sitst alone, 
With padlockt Mantle o’er thy Shoulders thrown; 
All in black Robes most solemnly array’d; 
Black Robes, by lab’ring Commentators made. 
They come! They come! Each sacred Pow’r inclines 
To snatch all meaning from th’harmonious Lines: 
Full of the God my heaving Breast I find; 
And all Parnassus labors in my Mind: 
From whence such words shall flow, such Numbers spring, 
As Tibbald’s self wou’d not disdain to sing. 
Swift moves my Pen, as either Power indites: 
How blest’s the Man, that without thinking writes! 


That Spence’s aim was to ridicule “‘lab’ring Commentators” is amply 
proved by his extensive and nonsensical footnotes, written in the man- 
ner of the worthy Scriblerus himself. These lucubrations occupy con- 
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siderably more space than the poem. They are intended to parody the 
absurdity of dry-as-dusts in hazarding far-fetched and often impossible 
interpretations of extremely unimportant passages. For example, the 
hero’s costume includes “‘Bavarian Hammocks, & distrest Canoes,” and 
Spence’s commentator observes: 


Homer undertakes and points out his particular Hero’s as they are going to do 
anything conspicuous by some part or other of their Dress. I verily believe that 
in one place, or another, he has employ’d their whole Wardrobe that way; from 
the Plume of their Heads, quite down to their Jack-boots. Virgil does the same; 
tho’ it must be own’d, neither so industriously, nor with so good Success. Our 
Author seems to exceed them both. For, Distrest Canoes, (not to speak a word 
of the Hammocks,) are particularly remarkable Things. 


Again, when the hero falls asleep and is carefully wrapped and protected 
by the Muses, the reader is edified as follows: 


Our Hero is wrapt up in three things: to wit, Straw, Madrigals, & Napkins. May 
I be allow’d here to offer a Conjecture of my own? ’Tis this; I cannot yet be per- 
suaded that all these things were design’d for Warmth, intentionally, and in the 
first Place. In all Probability the Straw was laid under the Hero; and the Nap- 
kins, as a Coverlet, over him. It may be ask’d then what Necessity, or indeed 
what use of the Madrigals? Ans: They might be design’d to make hizn sleep the 
better. ’T was the known opinion of Dr. Garth, & I have often my self heard him 
say, That there is no Soporific so powerful as Madrigals, provided they be of 
any tolerable length. This is no mere modern Opinion, ’twas well known to the 
Antients; and Virgil, in particular, evidently has an Eye to this inherent Quality 
of Madrigalick Poetry, where he says 

Tale tuum Carmen nobis, divine Poeta, 

Quale Sopor fessis ... 


Such profound reflections and conjectures comprise most of the notes, 
although Spence also embraces many opportunities to take a not very sly 
dig at one or another of Pope’s enemies. 

Two remarkable letters, which would have made their supposed 
writers gasp, were intended to accompany the poem. The first purports 
to come from “John Dennis Esq’. to Lewis Tibbald, Attorney at Law”: 


Dear Mr. Tibbald, 

I dont doubt but you have seen that excellent poem, the Charliade; which 
was publisht the last week by Mr. Mears. For my part, in this world we live in, 
I had absolutely despair’d of seeing anything so well wrote: and indeed the 
people who call themselves Wits at present (& who are so damnably mis-taken 
in doing so) have made me leave off reading anything, that has come out of late. 
The Piece I speak of was recomended to me by one of our Club, & so I read it. 
And indeed ’tis so well wrote, that I have been apt between whiles to think, that 
some one of those great Spirits that King Charles’s time produc’d, might have 
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condescended to come again into this wretched world of ours; & to write this 
Poem, to refresh us among all the damn’d things that we meet with every day. 
I was so much pleas’d with it, that I cou’d willingly have giv’n some hours my- 
self for the explaining the hidden beauties of the work: but I am so wholy taken 
up, between my present infirmities, & my Translation of Titus Livius’s History, 
that I must leave that to some other great Genius to perform. As you, Mr. 
Tibbald are (I speak without Flattery) the greatest I happen at present to be 
acquainted with, I shou’d be glad if you wou’d turn your thoughts a little that 
way. The Poem certainly might deserve your attention. There is a sullen Maj- 
esty, & a venerable sort of Obscurity thorough out it, that might employ the 
head of the greatest of Criticks. I’me obliged to you for the two bottles of White 
wine you sent me last week. God damn the Pope, & the Pretender. Mr. Tibbald, 
I am glad to see you; & am 
Your Humble Serv‘. 
J. Dennis.‘ 


Theobald’s reply is almost equally adulatory: 


Lewis Tibbald Gent: to John Dennis Esq. 
Sir 

I had the honour of yours this afternoon; & am infinitely obliged to you for 
your good opinion of my abilities in the critical way. I had not seen the Charliad, 
when I had the honour of yours; but I sent for it immediately, & read it with the 
greatest pleasure. In my humble opinion, the poem itself deserves everything 
you say of it; & since tis what you advise, I shall set down to some Notes on it, 
to the utmost of my poor abilities; and that with double pleasure: first as tis in 
obedience to your commands; & secondly as tis so worthy an employment in it- 
self. I hope to be able to wait upon you this Evening, at The Rummer, or Fal- 
staf’s Head. And am ever, 

Sir 
Your most 
Humble Serv. 
to command. 
L. Tibbald. 


Whatever Pope would have said, or perhaps did say, of The Charliad, 
he would beyond all doubt have relished these two epistolary tid-bits. 
AUSTIN WRIGHT 


Haverford College 


* N.B. The reason of Mr. Dennis’s not writing the Notes himself, was his being Piqued 
at Mr. Tibbald’s being comended in the Entrance of the Poem; without his being taken 
notice of there himself, See Canto 1. v: 18. [Spence’s note.] 
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XXXVIII 
THE MORAL OF THE ANCIENT MARINER 


FTER Professor Lowes’ monumental study of the Ancient Mariner 
as a work of pure imagination, it may seem futile to search the poem 
for any didactic meaning or philosophical message. Professor Lowes has 
written that “to interpret the drift of the Amcient Mariner as didactic in 
its intention is to stultify both Coleridge and one’s self!’"* But I trust 
that this essay will not result in verification of Professor Lowes’ dictum. 
We must not be too quick to class even slightly obscure poems of Coler- 
idge’s as works of pure imagination. When we recall his philosophical 
disposition and the great fame which his somewhat murky speculation 
brought him during his own lifetime, the danger involved in such proce- 
dure should seem obvious. 

None the less, owing to the fact that no moral except perhaps the ap- 
parent platitude in the last stanzas is really very obvious to the reader 
nor perhaps even very easily demonstrable to the scholar, I should hesi- 
tate to present any theory concerning a meaning buried in the poem 
were it not that Coleridge himself has admitted the presence of such a 
moral. He seems to have thought this moral forced upon the reader, and 
indeed he feared that there was too much moral. The last is probably 
true: the moral is not woven very closely into the narrative, it may even 
be superfluous in the esthetic structure; but it is there none the less, al- 
though not so obvious to the reader as Coleridge may have supposed. 


Mrs. Barbauld once told me that she admired the Ancient Mariner very much, 
but that there were two faults in it—it was improbable, and had no moral. As 
for the probability, I owned that that might admit some question; but as to the 
want of a moral, I told her that in my own judgment the poem had too much; and 
that the only, or chief fault, if I might say so, was the obtrusion of the moral 
sentiment so openly on the reader as a principle or cause of action in a work of 
such pure imagination.’ 


Now, it is true enough that moralizing or the use of allegory in a bal- 
lad in which an imaginative use is made of the supernatural for its own 
sake is apt to seem out of place or even mechanical. But even so may we 
interpret this expression of Coleridge’s regret as referring to the brief 
expression of piety at the close of the poem? This Professor Lowes seems 
to have done.’ To be sure, the last stanzas may seem to some a trite and 
an unnecessary conclusion of the vivid tale of supernatural melodrama 


1 The Road to Xanadu (New York, 1927), p. 299. 


? Table Talk, May 31, 1830. 
2 Op. cit., p. 302. 
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which the body of the poem contains. But we have no right to suppose 
that the philosophical Coleridge, who at the period during which he 
wrote the Ancient Mariner was deeply engrossed in metaphysical and 
religious speculation, cared to tag so lengthy a work with a religious 
platitude. 

He prayeth best, who loveth best 

All things both great and small; 

For the dear God that loveth us 

He made and loveth all. 


Could Coleridge have considered this stanza as too much moral? He 
might well have thought so, if the lines in question were merely a pious 
recognition of the Mariner’s sin in killing an albatross. But certainly 
Coleridge had a sense of the ridiculous which would have withheld him 
from writing a phantasy of some six hundred lines on the danger of 
cruelty to animals. Our poet was no fool. Furthermore, if the lines are to 
stand by themselves as the full moral sentiment attached to the poem, 
they can be no more than a superstitious sailor’s comment on his own 
miraculous adventures, a natural comment and one quite in keeping with 
the poem as a whole and surely not to be regretted by the author. 

Hence we may be sure that a consideration of the moral is incomplete 
without reference to earlier passages of other than purely narrative 
significance. When we make such a study we shall find that the poem is 
heavily laden with an ethical philosophy and contains a “vision of the 
best” as well as a profound insight into the depths to which a human soul 
may be driven. 

That the Rime of the Ancient Mariner of all poems should embody a 
philosophical meaning, may seem utterly outlandish to many students. 
And there are critics who feel that Coleridge was a poet only in so far 
as he escaped being a philosopher.‘ In the Ancient Mariner, such critics 
tell us, “the swift and unerring flight of imagination frees itself from the 
snares of contemplation so obviously present in Religious Musings and 
The Destiny of Nations.” But philosophy once freed from pedantry is a 
very common subject matter of poetry and indeed a suitable one—par- 
ticularly the romantic philosophy in which Wordsworth and Coleridge 
delighted during those days of intellectual and creative exhilaration 
which they spent together by the Quantock Hills. Here was a time when 
they were both intensely happy, overwhelmed with a realization of what 
they thought most precious in life—what Coleridge called: 


“... the benignant touch of Love and Beauty.” 


* Op. cit., p. 299. 
5 The Dungeon (1797), 1. 30. 
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It is then not surprising that their faith in their newly found summun 
bonum should appear in this poem. The glorious sense of a new way of 
life and a new happiness—the secret of which the poets believed they 
possessed—may well have hovered on the threshold of Coleridge’s crea- 
tive consciousness as he wrote the Ancient Mariner. This ethical notion 
existed in Coleridge’s mind along with the great mass of imagery drawn 
from the writings of the English voyagers and from legends of the sea, 
which Professor Lowes has shown us lay in Coleridge’s mind, awaiting 
creative transmutation. 

This doctrine of the highest happiness is the philosophy embodied by 
Wordsworth in the last books of The Prelude. Of this philosophy I have 
already written suggesting the Ethics of Spinoza as a partial source of 
its doctrinal structure. Here we have only to consider its early appear- 
ances in Coleridge’s poetry. 

The Ancient Mariner is a narrative poem. There is a fine dramatic use 
of incident in the verse and much description of nature to which most 
of the simple and lively imagery is devoted. Neither of these elements is 
held in check for the sake of the philosophical allegory; so we must not 
expect to find the poem entirely dominated by a subtle moral. We now 
know that Coleridge drew much of the tale and the description from 
legends and from the accounts of voyages made by the British explorers 
with which he was intimately acquainted. None the less, there are inci- 
dents and characters in the poem which do not, apparently, spring from 
such sources; and it is these which we shall find most significant in the 
allegory. 

The philosophy of the last books of The Prelude centers about Words- 
worth’s faith in the vital importance of imagination or the faculty of 


esthetic enjoyment and creation by which the poet may “love whate’er 


he sees.” This faculty seems to be of greatest value eudaemonistically 
when it apprehends the forms of Nature as beautiful. Then there may 
arise in the soul a profound love of man and a sense of communion with 
Nature or with the spirit that enlivens Nature. Thus the habitual use 
and the development of this faculty amplifies and strengthens the human 
spirit, raising it also to a life of moral freedom and happiness. 
Wordsworth really knew such a life only after escaping from the spirit- 
ual lethargy and despair to which an orgy of analytical reasoning upon 
moral matters had reduced him. Analysis, both because of the desperate 
results it secured and the habit of mind it engendered, for a time de- 
prived the poet of the very faculties upon which his happiness depended. 
He was withheld from his strengthening spiritual intercourse with Na- 


® See the author’s Wordsworth and Philosophy, PMLA (December, 1929). 
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ture and was even reduced to an indifference concerning matters hu- 
mane.’ 

Here we find in the two poems very similar experience. The horrible 
loneliness of the Ancient Mariner and the bitter despair which under- 
mined Wordsworth’s love of Nature and of man were similar experiences 
and, so to say, ran a similar course. In neither poem do we learn that the 
suffering was overcome. Coleridge speaks of the Mariner’s suffering as 
penance done for a sin, and Wordsworth tells us that he, living in the 
company of dear friends and being continually close to Nature, found at 
last a happier way of life which led him in turn to dispel his intellectual 
doubts. 

The final recovery of happiness is symbolized in the Ancient Mariner 
by the sailor’s return to his home port. That Wordsworth was probably 
aware of this allegorical meaning, and that he very likely had it in mind 
while writing The Prelude is evident from the lines in Book XI, addressed 
to Coleridge, in which he describes the state of moral helplessness into 
which he had fallen. Here Wordsworth seems to refer to the symbolism 
of the Ancient Mariner. 


This History, my Friend, hath chiefly told 

Of intellectual power, from stage to stage 
Advancing, hand in hand with love and joy, 
And of imagination teaching truth 

Until that natural graciousness of mind 

Gave way to over-pressure from the times 

And their disastrous issues. What avail’d, 

When Spells forbade the voyager to land, 

The fragrance which did ever and anon 

Give notice of the Shore, from arbours breathed 
Of blessed sentiment and fearless love? 

What did such sweet remembrances avail, 
Perfidious then, as seem’d, what serv’d they then?® 


Any attempt to determine the value of this as a reference to Coler- 
idge’s poem is complicated by Wordsworth’s note on the Ancient Mari- 
ner which appears in the 1800 edition of Lyrical Ballads. Here Words- 
worth censures the poem, holding, among other things, that it lacks that 
unity of thought which makes one event ‘“‘produce another.”’ But this 
does not mean that Wordsworth was unaware of the presence of a moral 
in the poem. It may only mean that he considered the poem lacking in 
continuity of meaning. And this fault is all the more obvious when we 
consider the precarious position which the moral holds. Coleridge gives 


? The Prelude (1805), xt, ll. 75 ff. and 133 ff. 
8 Op. cit., x1, Il. 42 ff. 
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us no inkling of a possible allegorical interpretation until we reach the 
middle of Part 11 and encounter the character Life-in-Death. 

At any rate in the lines from The Prelude above quoted we find the 
moral summarized, save of course for the reference in line 46 to the ‘“‘over- 
pressure” of the times which refers to the political origin of Words- 
worth’s moral meditations which sprang from his intimate acquaintance 
with the French Revolution. Let us proceed then to interpret Coleridge’s 
poem in terms of the philosophy of The Prelude. 


K The earlier stanzas of the Ancient Mariner are not obviously con- 


formable with our interpretation. They seem by themselves quite remote 
from allegory. It is indeed possible, particularly so, when we consider 
Coleridge’s account’ of the imaginative plan entertained at the very out- 
set, that Coleridge began the work without any didactic intention at all, 
only realizing the poem’s philosophical possibilities when he reached the 
Third and Fourth Parts, where he could not resist interpreting the Mari- 
ner’s suffering as Life-in-Death for whose introduction he had already a 
picturesque suggestion, and the Mariner’s loneliness as a sense of spirit- 
ual isolation. 

This theory is to some measure substantiated by the fact that Coler- 
idge at first had not intended that the Mariner commit any sin. With- 
out some such explanation of the Mariner’s misfortune the philosophy 
of The Prelude could not have been foreshadowed, for there would have 
been no symbol of the abuse of reason which is the source of the suf- 
fering recorded in The Prelude. In fact, the introduction of the sin was 
Wordsworth’s suggestion made, according to his remark to Miss Fen- 
wick, at the very beginning,!° probably quite without any allegorical in- 
tent. 

The theory of the late conception of the allegory will also explain an 
apparent weakness in our interpretation which follows. One is embar- 
rassed by the ghastly revival of the Mariner’s comrades and their work- 
ing of the ship. But this was also suggested by Wordsworth at the same 
time, when, it may be, there was no intention of an allegorical meaning. 

For the sake of clarity then let us emphasize that the prime founda- 
tions of our argument are limited to: (1) the incident of Part 1v where the 
spell begins to break through the awakening of esthetic love which frees 
the Mariner from his absolute spiritual isolation, and (2) the last stan- 
zas, wherein the Mariner is rewarded with a deep sense of human love 
and sympathy. Both these moments are clearly paralleled by The Prel- 
ude. Arguing from this similarity, we shall indicate further possible cor- 


® Chapter xiv, Biographia Literaria. 
10 Memoirs of Wm. Wordsworth (London, 1851), Vol. 1, pp. 107-108. 
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respondences in the interpretation of the Guardian Saint and the Her- 
mit. For our purpose, we must interpret the shooting of the Albatross as 
the symbol of reason’s conquest of feeling. The obscurity of this symbo| 
may be owing to the fact that Coleridge very likely wrote the earlier 
stanzas without any didactic purpose. Again, we repeat that the precise 
significance of the death and revival of the crew is obscure and may not 
be entirely allegorical. 

Let us now present the allegory as it appears after a reading of the 
poem as a whole, but keeping in mind the scheme of our argument. The 
Mariner through a sin of his own has endured the most horrible loneli- 
ness, living quite apart from man and God in spiritual agony and yet 
unable to pray for aid. He has endured a life-in-death and realized—here 
his suffering was perhaps acuter than Wordsworth’s—that he has 
brought similar agony upon his companions, who have hung the dead 
Albatross about his neck as a mark of his sin. Their sullen emfiity is the 
cause of his greatest agony, and he cannot forget that he has caused their 
suffering and finally their death. 

Although he cannot save himself, he realizes the beauty of what he 
has destroyed and this is only cause for greater horror: 

Alone, alone, all, all alone, 
Alone on a wide wide sea! 

And never a saint took pity on 
My soul in agony. 


The many men, so beautiful! 

And they all dead did lie: 

And a thousand thousand slimy things 
Lived on; and so did I." 


He shuts his eyes, turning away from the face of nature, in disgust and 
weariness: 

For the sky and the sea, and the sea and the sky 

Lay like a load on my weary eye, 

And the dead were at my feet.” 


There is no consolation but only the “weary weight of this unintelligible 
world.” The same spirital isolation and helplessness also overcame 
Wordsworth. A too robust and hasty indulgence in analytical reasoning 
separated him from the humanizing influence of the poets and of com- 
munion with Nature. Such an employment of reason Coleridge seems to 
have symbolized in the killing of the playful and innocent Albatross that 
“‘made the breeze to blow.” 


1 Il. 232 ff. 2 I. 250 ff. 
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Wordsworth speaks of this exercise of reason as lacking in warmth of 
feeling. It is rather the analytical pondering of a skeptic than the trium- 
phant synthesis of an inspired philosopher. 


... suffice it here 

To hint that danger cannot but attend 
Upon a Function rather proud to be 

The enemy of falsehood, than the friend 
Of truth, to sit in judgment than to feel." 


But Wordsworth was too well protected by what Coleridge called the 
“Guardian spirit,” i.e., imaginative love of Nature and communion 
with her which— 


. . . howe’er impaired or damp’d, 
Yet having once been born can never die." 


Wordsworth says of himself, 


... Thad felt 

Too forcibly, too early in my life, 

Visitings of imaginative power 

For this to last: I shook the habit off 
Entirely and forever, and again 

In Nature’s presence stood, as I stand now, 
A sensitive and a creative soul.'* 


Coleridge describes the first breaking of the spell which kept the 
Mariner at sea in a way which reveal the real similarity of meaning in 
_the two poems. The guardian saint takes pity Upon the Mariner: the quiet 
beauty of the rising moon softly going up into the heaven and spreading 
the sea with an “April hoar-frost,” reawakens a love of Nature and 
brings with it a new ability to feel. Coleridge added in the Sybilline 
Leaves marginalia a beautiful note to this passage. Here is the mystical 
sense of the deep animation which the forms of Nature bear within 
themselves. The stars come into their natural home in the blue heaven, 
“which they enter unannounced as Lords which are certainly expected 
and yet there is a silent joy at their arrival.” 

This passage in the marginalia marks the turning point of the poem. 
The punishment loses its full severity and the Mariner rejoices in the 
beauty about him and “‘unaware” and spontaneously blesses the beauti- 
ful water-snakes which before he had despised as “‘slimy things,’’ and 
he finds himself at last capable of prayer. Nature is no longer a barren 
waste, unsupportably dreary, for a sense of communion with some spirit- 
ual power has returned. (Recall that at the period when the poem was 


% Op. cit., x1, Il. 133 ff. 4 Op. cit., xt, Il. 106-107. Op. cit., x1. 1. 251 ff. 
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written Coleridge spoke of the Almighty Spirit as veiled in the “hues of 
the wide landscape.”’)"* Thus an esthetic or imaginative love is re- 
awakened, and the dead Albatross, the mark of his sin, falls from the 
Mariner’s neck. 

But his penance and suffering are not over, for he has not as yet re- 
covered his love and understanding of man. Thus he is unable to speak 
with the bodies of his companions who for a time work the ship. 

The body of my brother’s son 
Stood by me, knee to knee: 

The body and I pulled at one rope, 
But he said nought to me.!” 


The pious Hermit alone has the power to shrieve the Mariner and 
free him from the heavy consequences of his sin, the good Hermit who 


.. . loves to talk with marineres 
That come from a far countree.!® 


We may find a possible interpretation of the Hermit in the idea of an 
enlightened religion which is acquainted with the life of the spirit and 
aware of the difficulties which beset it. 

Even the worthy Hermit is, with good reason, terrified by the Mari- 
ner’s plight. But the Mariner has reached home at last and a deep sense 
of human fellowship and love return to him with a strengthened religion. 


O Wedding-guest! this soul hath been 
Alone on a wide wide sea: 

So lonely ’twas that God himself 
Scarce seeméd there to be. 


O sweeter than the marriage feast, 
*Tis sweeter far to me, 

To walk together to the kirk 
With a goodly company!— 


To walk together to the kirk, 

And all together pray, 

While each to his great Father bends, 
Old men, and babes, and loving friends 
And youths and maidens gay! 


The meaning of the moral in the lines “He prayeth best . . . ’’ should 
now be obvious. Love has its romantic meaning, depending as it does 
upon the presence of imagination in the soul, the imagination for which 


16 Lime Tree Bower, ll. 38 ff. 
17 UI, 341 ff. 18 I]. 516 ff. 
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the watersnakes were beautiful, although as also in Wordworth, this love 
must widen into a more humane and a more religious sentiment. To this 
the “flow of love” which burst from the Mariner’s heart when first he 
was aware of Nature’s beauty was only a prelude. The final development 
is something more similar to St. Paul’s charity in that it extends toward 
human beings and is sustained by a mystical sense of communion which 
in this case is engendered by the presence of imagination and delight 
in Nature. The element of communion may seem lacking in the Ancient 
Mariner until one recalls that before the rebirth of love the Mariner was 
unable to pray, being, we may interpret, quite ‘‘alone,” and spiritually 
isolated. This gives us the meaning of ‘‘He prayeth best who loveth best”’ 
not only man and bird and beast but as well “all things both great and 
small.” 

Coleridge’s account of the return to happiness is paralleled by the 
story in The Prelude. Reference to a rationally considered religion as a 
final stage is made by Wordsworth. 


And so the deep enthusiastic joy, 

The rapture of the Hallelujah sent 

From all that breathes and is, was chasten’d, stemm’d 
And balanced by a Reason which indeed 

Is reason . . .!9 


This, we suggest, is symbolized by Coleridge in the person of the Her- 
mit. 

In The Prelude great emphasis is placed upon the gentleness and the 
profound human kindliness which the imaginative life of the Nature 
lover engenders in the soul. 


But joy to him, 
Oh, joy to him who here hath sown, hath laid 
Here the foundations of his future years! 
For all that friendship, all that love can do, 
All that a darling countenance can look 
Or dear voice utter to complete the man, 
Perfect him, made imperfect in himself, 
All shall be his: and he whose soul hath risen 
Up to the height of feeling intellect 
Shall want no humbler tenderness, his heart 
Be tender as a nursing Mother’s heart; 
Of female softness shall his life be full, 
Of little loves and delicate desires, 
Mild interests and gentlest sympathies.” 


19 Op. cit., x11, ll. 261 ff. 20 Op. cit., xm, ll. 197 ff. 
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This state of beatitude followed upon a first reawakening of human in- 
terest when Nature brought again “‘a wiser mood”’ first teaching the poet 


To look with feelings of fraternal love 

Upon those unassuming things, that hold 

A silent station in this beauteous world. 
Thus moderated, thus composed, I found 

Once more in Man an object of delight 

Of pure imagination, and of love... . 


This brought Wordsworth to the final stage when he took again “‘the 
intellectual eye” 


. .. studious more to see 
Great truths, than touch and handle little ones.” 


But there is a difference despite all the similarity we have suggested, 
between the two accounts of regained happiness. The Mariner is still 
haunted by the memory of the spiritual crisis through which he has 
passed and must at times recount it to others. As Professor Lowes men- 
tions, the Mariner is not altogether free from his sin. Now, although 
Wordsworth states that, after attaining his new balance of reason and 
emotion, he still recalled his past confusion, he says nothing to imply 
that he lived at times under a spell of horror. It is perhaps significant in 
this connection to recall that Coleridge was destined to undergo later 
another period of spiritual depression which he has recorded in Dejec- 
tion. Coleridge was perhaps never as free from such difficulty as was 
Wordsworth when he wrote The Prelude. Recall Coleridge’s comment on 
himself and Wordsworth, published in Anima Poetae and dated 1805: 


The thinking disease is that in which the feelings, instead of embodying them- 
selves in acts, ascend and become materials of general reasoning and intellectual 
pride. The dreadful consequences of this perversion (may be) instanced in Ger- 
many, e.g., in Fichte versus Kant, Schelling versus Fichte, and in Verbidigno 
(Wordsworth) versus S.T.C. 


Further, the reader will observe that Coleridge has throughout ren- 
dered his account in semblance more Christian than did Wordsworth. One 
reason for this is, of course, the setting of the allegory. The Mariner is a 
medieval sailor and naturally speaks in Christian and even in Roman 
terms. We may also ascribe this Christian attitude to Coleridge’s usual 
habit of suffusing a semi-orthodox cloud over all the philosophy which 
he originated or adapted from other thinkers. Wordsworth was slower 
to accept Christian thinking. But since at this period the Christianity 


™ Op. cit., x11, Il. 44 ff. (with omissions.) 
* Cf. Professor De Sélincourt’s mention of this fact in his edition of The Prelude, p. lvii. 
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of Coleridge seems to have been, like Blake’s later faith, more romantic 
than truly orthodox, we need not consider this a ground of any profound 
difference of thought between Wordsworth and his friend. 

Nor is it essential to ponder (from our present point of view) whether 
or no Coleridge had ever, before he wrote the Ancient Mariner, been 
“alone on a wide, wide sea”’ and suffered as intensely as did his character, 
the Mariner. Suffice it to say that he had passed through a period of 
religious and spiritual confusion and even despair, as one of his restless 
mental energy might well do. Consider his lines to Godwin, published in 
1795: 


Nor will I not thy holy guidance bless, 

And hymn thee, Godwin! with an ardent lay; 
For that thy voice, in Passion’s stormy day, 
When wild I roam’d the bleak Heath of Distress, 
Bade the bright form of Justice meet my way— 
And told her that her name was Happiness. 


Coleridge, of course, did not rest satisfied with a Godwinian solution. 
But the lines to Godwin show us that Coleridge knew at least something 
of what he wrote when he described the Mariner’s spiritual loneliness. 

The striking parallel between the Ancient Mariner and The Prelude 
shows us that Wordsworth and Coleridge were at least at some time dur- 
ing the period from 1798 to 1805, the dates of the writing of the Wariner 
and the conclusion of the first draught of The Prelude, in almost absolute 
agreement in so far, at least, as the central tenets of their philosophy 
were concerned. 

NEWTON P. STALLKNECHT 


Bowdoin College 
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XXXIX 
SHELLEY WORKS OUT THE RHYTHM OF ‘A LAMENT’ 
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O SHELLEY poetry came hard. Some of his lyrics, most quick and 

intense, did not rise through easy inspiration. The pages of his 
Note Books are full of pitchings forward, startings back, travail, and 
keen uncertainty. Poems like The Masque of Anarchy whick one might 
think of as being plucked in full petal out of the inspired wrath of the 
poet’s heart grew rather against the edge of a painful gardener’s knife. 
The ‘‘Down down”’ lyric of Prometheus, although fastening itself within 
the poet’s imagination, for a long time defied creativity. The inability 
of Shelley at once to apprehend the artistic relationship existing be- 
tween those images and rhythms which visited his mind, haunted his 
thoughts and hung in his memory, is with him a vital characteristic. 

In looking for a useful illustration of this interesting fact about the 
poet, I selected A Lament as being more than usually clear in its develop- 
ment and to a passing degree representative. We may profitably begin 
with the completed lyric as published by Mrs. Shelley in 1824, and then 
consider the three stages in the development of the work as they appear 
in the Note Book. 
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A Lament 


O world! O life! O time! 
On whose last steps I climb, 
Trembling at that where I had stood before; 
When will return the glory of your prime? 
No more—oh, never more! 


Out of the day and night 

A joy has taken flight; . 
Fresh spring, and summer, and winter hoar, 

Move my faint heart with grief, but with delight 

No more—oh, never more! 


This work has in it the magic of inevitability. The movement, power- 
fully iambic at first, is subtilized in the longer lines by torchaic varia- 
tions. The refrain, echoing the great open tone which announces the 
whole poem, is in its turn enriched by a double rhyme with the last word 
of the third verse of either stanza. Nouns, tremendous in connotation, 
govern the poem; the adjectives—only four in number—are monosy]- 
labic and nicely supplementary. The mood expressed by this artistry is 
one of dejection uncomforted by any intimations of immortality. 

Such, then, is the finished lyric. Let us go on to examine those three 
stages in its development which appear in the Note Book. In doing so we 
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shall take the entries in the order in which they stand, an order which not 
only reverses that suggested by H. Buxton Forman’ but which in itself 
requires less ingenious explanation. It is hardy to disagree with Forman 
but it is still more hardy to assume any methodical system in the Note 
Book. To assume that, because two-thirds of the entries were written 
in with the book held in one position, the other entries must be deter- 
mined relative to them seems questionable. We shall read, then, forward 
from what may appear to be the back of the book, and we shall deal with 
the entries in the sequence in which they stand on pages 23, 60, 61, and 
62. To do this we do not need to reverse the position of the book or to 
assume that Shelley did so. 
On page 23 we come first upon this interesting arrangement of words 
and symbols: 
Ah time, (1) oh night, oh day 
Ni nal ni na, na ni (2) 
Ni na ni na, ni na (2) 
Oh life O death, O time 
Time a di 
Never (1) Time (2) 
Ah time, a time O-time 
Time! (2) 
1. I am not sure of these words. 
2. These lines and words are crossed out: verses 2, 3, 6, and 8. 


The eight verses which immediately follow these notations are on 
page 24. They begin: 
Now the day has died away 
And the clouds are cold and grey. 


But the poem will not form. Two of the eight lines are incomplete and 
are scratched out. Beneath them all Shelley’s pen flies back and forth and 
up and down over twelve times, fashioning an incomprehensible geo- 
metric nothing. On page 25 are two partly completed triangles. a whole 
triangle, and the rather fully sketched face of a man. On the following 
page flung rootless into the air, is the top of a tree. 

The verses which immediately precede the notations are written in 
pencil. They appear on pages 18 and 19. Mrs. Shelley, in her 1824 edi- 
tion, includes the first two stanzas among the poems written in 1820, 
giving them the title of Am Allegory. They begin: 

A Portal as of shadowy adamant 
Stands yawning on the highway of the life 
Which we all tread, a cavern huge and gaunt. 


1 Note Books of Percy Bysshe Shelley, ed. by H. Buxton Forman, privately printed for 
William K. Bixby (St. Louis, 1911). Cf. pp. 198-201, vol. 1. 
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The final incomplete stanza, which Mrs. Shelley does not print, deals 
with those who enter the “‘mystic cave.” It concludes thus: 


Yet more than others they are mild & good 

Like men who have dived down to the earths center 
They tell of things not to be understood 

Except... 


Between these lines and the notations there is nothing except a blank 
half page and a page carrying, in a hand surely not the poet’s, what 
seems to be the address of one Francesco Danielli, Panciatichi, Sta Sofia. 

Here, then, is the setting of the first entry of those rhythmical nota- 
tions which later were developed into A Lament. That the earliest sug- 
gestion of the lyric came to the poet in 1820 we may assume from its posi- 
tion near An Allegory. I do not, however, in the environment of the 
notations see anything of unquestionable importance. The preceding 
Allegory has nothing more in common with it than many lines written 
five years earlier. The possibly subsequent lyric has only its general 
moody spirit and the internal rime of the word day to suggest a relation- 
ship. It would seem wise to infer nothing from the juxtaposition, but to 
turn directly to the notations themselves. 

Obviously in them we have nothing crystallate. We have a tone, we 
have a strong iambic rhythm, we have great nouns to receive the beat of 
the rhythm. Among these nouns the word time is dominant, making nine 
appearances as against one for each of the other nouns night, day, life, 
and death. Each of these lesser nouns seems to have a relationship to the 
greater one. Could they be thought of as component parts which taken 
together compose it? Night and day are two natural phases of time just 
as life and death are two human phases. Whether the words came in re- 
sponse to the rhythm or whether the rhythm wasdetermined by the words 
who can say? It is a fact, of course, that the words precede the symbols 
of the rhythm; and consequently we might assume that some idea as- 
sociated with the words began to throb in Shelley’s mind and to take on 
measured motion. Anything like a poem is far off. There is no nuclear 
idea. 

We now move forward through thirty pages. Just before we reach the 
material which constitutes the second stage in the development of A 
Lament we pass through a draft of a scene given to the Ione and Panthea 
of Prometheus Unbound (1820) and a draft of the last three quatrains of 
The Sensitive Plant (1820). The first of these is written in ink, the second 
partly in pencil, and both with the book reversed. Between the two, four 
pages have been torn out. Immediately following the quatrains, on page 
59, with the book still up side down in so far as we are concerned, there 
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stands another airy tree alone. Then, on page 60, we return to our lyric. 
Here are five verses occupying the upper half of the page. The lower half 
of the page is blank. 

Oh time, oh night oh day 

O day oh night, alas, (1) 

O (1) Death time night oh (1) 
Oh, Time 
Oh time o night oh day 
1. Verse two is crossed out as are the O at the beginning of verse three and the 

oh at the end of it. 


There is no suggestion of tune notation. However, we find in verses one 
and five the same words in the same order in which we found them in the 
first draft. The heavy tone of the 0 is retained, the iambic rhythm is con- 
tinued; but the use of the word time is now curtailed, the word life is 
dropped, and the weak exclamation alas appears, only to be scratched 
out. Again the material is inchoate. No solid idea manifests itself. But 
since the melodic pattern becomes so significant in the third stage which 
immediately follows, I am inclined to attach importance to the fact that 
here the rhythm beating upon the great general nouns remains. 

A Lament in its third stage of development occupies pages 61 and 62. 
As in its first stage it is made up of tune notation and of words. In this 
case the two are separate, the one appearing on page 61, the other on 
page 62. And, in view of the direction in which we are reading, the nota- 
tion, contrary to the situation in the early entry, precedes the words. 
Both are written in ink and with a sufficient similarity in the stroke to 
suggest that, relative to entry number two, they belong to a single quill 
and to one time of writing. There follow, on page 63, the lines to Emilia 
Viviani, beginning: 

Oh my beloved why have you 
Sent sweet basil & mignionette? 


Since the poet met Emilia first in December, 1820, the entry must have 
been made subsequent to that time. This leads to Mrs. Shelley’s inter- 
esting suggestion that both the lines to the Pisan girl and A Lament 
belong to March, 1821. Personally I can see no way of being certain re- 
garding the time of the inception or the completion of this lyric, although 
it surely does enrich our speculation to hold that between the first entry 
on page 23 and the final one on page 62 a period of at least four months 
must have elapsed. 

As we turn to examine the materials of the third stage in the develop- 
ment of this poem, we find them much more complicated than those with 
which we have been dealing. On page 61 there is a rather elaborate study 
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in symbols of rhythm, and opposite these symbols, on page 62, an ar- 
rangement of words which does not entirely follow the rhythm suggested. 
The symbols are these: 


Na na, na na na’ na 
N& n& na na na—na na 
N&4 na na na na na 
Na na na na na 4 naw 


Na na na—n&4 ni—na na 
Na na na na—na na na na na 
Na na na na na i— 
Na na 
Na na na na na 
Na na: 
Na na na na na ~ na! 


I would now assume that these symbols suggest a certain insistent 
rhythm and that the words on the opposite page are the result of an at- 
tempt to give this beating pulse a body in which to live. They read: 


Oh time, oh night, o day 
alas 
O day serenest (1), o day 
O day alas the day 


That thou shouldst sleep when we awake to say — 


O time time—o death—o day 
O day, o death for life is far from thee 
O thou wert never free ~~ 
For death is now with thee 
And life is far-from (1) ie 
O death, o day for life is far from thee “ 

1. In verse two the word serenest is scratched out and the word alas is written 
above it. All of line nine is crossed out. 


Of these ten lines, 4, 7, 8, and 10 do not follow the scansion suggested by 
the symbols; however, 1, 3, 5, 6, and 9 follow perfectly. The same might 
be said of line 2 if serenest were retained. In line 6 the word for has been 
written in just above death and life, apparently to make the line conform 
to the scansion where the third minor stress is represented by a dash [—]. 
The most perplexing difference between the symbols and the words lies 
in the fact that there are eleven lines of the one and only ten of the other, 
and that this difference is most marked in the last five lines of the scan- 
sion. For the strange final line of symbols, concluding with a detached na 
followed by an emphatic exclamation mark, there are no words at all. 
Further, while the words can be set into the stiffest iambic movement, 
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the long and short marks over the symbols seem to suggest at least some 
compensation for the iambus. 

Another interesting matter to be observed is that now for the first 
time an idea seems to emerge. Some one sleeps while others wake, some 
one who was never free sleeps with death, for life is far from—her? This 
is not the burden of the completed Lament. It does, by chance or other- 
wise, suggest the “‘Poor captive bird”? Emilia. 

So far we have a rhythm which began with a distinctly iambic stress, 
but now seems to have become subtilized. The first line, however, both 
in movement and in words, remains the same as when it was first set 
down. This would indicate that the iambic tune pattern of the first verse, 
which appears in the completed lyric, is basic. It is from this basic move- 
ment that the poet shall work out any variations. The tune which he has 
in his head and by which he seems so stubbornly haunted has the heavy 
beat of a dirge, and the suggestion of death is growing stronger in the as- 
sociated words. As for what we have called the idea, it is still in its in- 
cipiency. We do not know what full form it may take. When the moment 
of creative magic comes and the idea is suddenly matured and wedded to 
the music, it may appear to be metamorphosed and changed into some- 
thing utterly different and intensely personal. Let us look again at the 
finished poem. 

The thing which strikes one most forcibly is that, in so far as the move- 
ment is concerned, there is nothing in the completed work which was 
not incipiently present in the earlier sketches. The pattern, it is true, has 
become delicately perfected. But the rhythm is iambic and the basic 
lines are trimeter. As for the pentameter variations, they have already 
appeared in verses 4, 6, and 10 of the third stage in the development of 
the work. Obviously a certain part of the scheme of stresses worked out 
in the symbol notation of this third stage does not survive. This is merely 
to point out, however, that the growing movement could not absorb some 
of its earlier forms—a natural circumstance. That the movement ulti- 
mately became the means for the expression of a lyric thought which 
does not fully suggest itself in any of the early sketches is curious. How- 
ever, we observe that the burden of the poem is still associated with the 
great nouns which preceded or were commingled with the symbols of 
rhythm in the first sketch. 

What happened between the third and the final stage of A Lament we 
do not know. Perhaps Shelley himself could not tell us. It probably be- 
longs to the incommunicable ecstacy of creative genius. But we would 
seem justified in observing that the lyric did not come to Shelley in Tull 


pulse and lovely form. Rather there came at first some haunting inchoa- 





tion of rhythm and words. There was music intrusive and vibrant, but 
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there was yet no image. There was melody of unlinked sweetness, but 
there was no “formal construction, or architecture, of the words or 
phrases.’ No truth was elicited at a flash, no voluntary purpose sought 
to woo a spontaneous impulse into union. Then after long waiting a crea- 
tive mood descended sudden from heaven. Passion rose and overcame the 
swiftness of thought, and beauty was born. 

BENNETT WEAVER 


University of Michigan 


2 Biog. Lit., Chap. xvii; 2: 48. 
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XL 


HARMONY OF THE SENSES IN ENGLISH, GERMAN, 
AND FRENCH ROMANTICISM! 


OCKE’S mention in his Essay Concerning Human Understanding’ 
(1690) of the blind man who thought he understood what the color 
scarlet was because it was represented to him by the sound of a trumpet, 
startled people, like the trumpet blast or glaring color referred to, or even 
more like the combined effect of both loud sound and loud color. This 
unbelievable speculation was, however, soon substantiated by other 
similar observations and, henceforth, became a much repeated paradoxon 
of literature.* The analogy between sound and color was first given a 
scientific foundation with Isaac Newton’s Opticks in 1704. Newton in his 
comparison between sound and color went so far as to proclaim that the 
spaces occupied by the seven primary colors were similar to the relative 
intervals between the notes of the octave.* 
What helped this theory to gain such importance and wide publicity 


1 For a comprehensive study of this whole subject-matter I refer to my thesis Synxsthe- 
sien in der englischen Dichtung des 19. Jahrhunderts, Englische Studien 53 (1919), pp. 1-157, 
196-334. This thesis received the attention of the psychologists at the Erste Farbe-Ton- 
Kongress (Hamburg, March 2-5, 1927) and recently has been reviewed and supplemented. 
I can mention here only the interesting articles by Albert Wellek. As they were published, 
however, after the present paper had been accepted for the PM LA, I am not able to devote 
any discussion to them. Mr. Wellek’s extensive literary material drawn from several lan- 
guages, though chiefly from secondary sources, will have to be weighed and sifted by the 
philologist and literary historian before it can serve for psychological conclusions. I draw 
the attention to the following papers by Mr. Wellek: Beitrige zum Synzsthesie-Problem, 
(Sammelreferat) Archiv fiir die gesamte Psychologie, 76 (1930), p. 193 ff; Zur Geschichte 
und Kritik der Synzsthesie-Forschung (mit Bibliographie) ibid., 79 (1931), p. 325 ff; Das 
Doppelempfinden im abendlindischen Altertum und Mittelalter, ibid., 80 (1931), p. 120 ff; 
Sprachgeist als Doppelempfinder, Zeitschrift fiir Aesthetik und allgemeine Kunstwissenschaft, 
xxv, 3 (1931), p. 120 ff. 

2 John Locke, An Essay Concerning Human Understanding, ed. A. C. Fraser (Oxford, 
1894), vol. 11, 38.—-The identity of the blind man was later revealed by Mme de Staél; the 
famous name of the English mathematician Nicholas Saunderson, blind from his birth, 
gave substance to his fantastic experience. 

3 See reports of J. B. Castel, Mémoires (de Trévoux) pour l Histoire des Sciences et Beaux 
Arts (1735), p. 1832 ff; and Adam Smith, ‘Essay on External Senses’’ (1757) in Essays on 
Philosophical Subjects (London, 6th ed.), p. 452. The experience of the blind man (i.e. 
Nicholas Saunderson) is mentioned by: Shaftesbury, Second Characteristics, Plastics (1712), 
first printed by B. Rand (Cambridge, 1914); Fielding Tom Jones (1749), (ed. Leipzig, 
1844), 1, 118; Erasmus Darwin, Botanic Garden (1788), 1, Note III; Mme de Staél, 
Corinne (1807) ed. Mme de Saussure et M. Sainte-Beuve, p. 36, De l’Allemagne (1813), 
m, ch. 10; Sainte-Beuve (quoted in P. Larousse, Grand Dictionnaire Universel du XIX e 
Siécle, Paris, 1870 sub voce écarlate). 

‘4 Opticks (London, 1718), 1, 2, prop. v1, p. 134. 
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was its practical realization in the famous color-organ of the French 
Jesuit, Father Louis Bertrand Castel. Here the identity between sounds 
and colors, as surmised by the blind man and investigated by Newton, 
was finally established and demonstrated ad oculos. Castel, who was both 
a physicist and a philosopher, exhibited his first experiment with the 
so-called clavecin or orgue oculaire in 1735, defending and interpreting 
his theories in a number of articles addressed to Montesquieu.' Ina letter 
published in the Mercure de France,® ten years before, he had explained 
his invention and had revealed the origin of his idea. He derived it from 
that strange book Musurgia Universalis,’ published in 1650 by the Ger- 
man Jesuit, Father Athanasius Kircher, who in his works and in the ex- 
periments of his Museum had anticipated many of our modern inven- 
tions. Kircher seems the first to have advanced the theory that sound is 
but, as Castel translates, ‘“‘le singe de la lumiétre”’ (simiam lucis), and 
everything that can be “‘felt”’ by the eyes can be “felt” also by the ears. 
Castel says: 


J’y trouvai quelque part que si dans le temps d’un beau concert nous pouvions 
voir l’air agité de tous les frémissements divers que les voix et les instruments y 
excitent nous serions tout étonnés de le voir semé des couleurs les plus vives et 
les mieux assorties; voila une de ces idées que j’appelle des semences de décou- 
vertes.® 


Castel attempts to explain the exact analogies between colors and 
sounds. “The green corresponds to re, and will doubtless make them 
[the audience] feel that this note re is natural, rural, sprightly, pastoral. 
Red, which corresponds to sol, will give them the idea of a warlike 
note’’—and so on. “The deaf in this way wil’ be able to see the music 
of the ears, the blind to hear the music of the eyes, and we who have 
both eyes and ears will enjoy music and colors better by enjoying them 
both at the same time.’’® Castel even thinks of painting music and 
sounds, for then his concerts would last. He plans to have musical and 
harmonic tapestries—in fact to have a whole opera represented on the 
walls of a room. He suggests instruments to play on perfumes, on touch, 
on tastes.'® This seems to lead us to the ne plus ultra of the absurd. How- 


5 Mémoires (de Trévoux) pour l’ Histoire des Sciences et des Beaux Arts (1735), pp. 1444 ff, 
1619 ff, 1807 ff, 2018 ff, 2335 ff, 2642 ff. See also J. B. Castel, Optique des Couleurs (Paris, 
1740), trsl. into German as Farben-Optick (1747). 

® Lettre d M.Decourt, Mercure de France (Oct.-Nov. 1725), v. 2552 ff. 

7 Musurgia Universalis, sive ars magna consoni et dissoni (Romae, 1650), t. 111, lib. rx. 

8 Esprit, Saillies et Singularités du P. Castel (Amsterdam, 1763), p. 284. 

® Translated by Irving Babbit, The New Laokoon (Boston, New York, 1910), p. 55, from 
Esprit, op. cit., p. 280. 

10 Esprit, op. cit., p. 309 and p. 369. 
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ever, only the color-organ was actually realized, and we know that it 
was exhibited, after Castel’s death, in London in 1757, and explained in 
a most interesting pamphlet accompanying it." 

The color-organ and its “music of the eyes” gained international 
publicity. It helped to prove—we may even say it advertised—the cor- 
relation of sense impressions. Almost every poet in France and Ger- 
many, and to a somewhat less extent in England, at that time ex- 
pressed himself for or against its fundamental idea, which seemed to 
have become a matter of conscience, a matter of his poetical creed.” 

Erasmus Darwin in his poem The Botanic Garden (1788) gives in an 
interlude an explanation of the color-organ, and connects this discovery 
with Newton’s theory and with Locke’s statement about the blind man 
and his scarlet trumpet-sound. To show how important these concep- 
tions seemed to him, Erasmus Darwin repeats his explanations once more 
in 1802 in a note added to his poem Temple of Nature. This note bears the 
significant title Melody of Colours. Certainly the ‘‘melody of colours” 
and the ‘“‘music of the eyes” captivated the minds of the literary world. 
Crabb Robinson in an entry for the year 1804 of his diary speaks of a 
Greek work on architecture entitled The Music of the Eyes.* Even Words- 
worth, though not prone to follow fashions of the day, has a verse in his 
poem Airey-Force Valley which shows a reminiscence of the color-organ: 


How sensitive 
Is the light ash! that, pendant from the brow 
Of yon dim cave, in seeming silence makes 
A soft eye-music of slow-waving boughs, 
Powerful almost as vocal harmony." 


This poem was published as late as 1842; we do not know when it was 
written. The German Romantic poets, always a little strange in their 
ideas, and even more paradoxical in the formulation of these ideas, 
loved the color-organ. ‘“‘Man kénnte die Augen ein Lichtklavier nen- 


1 Explanation of the Ocular Harpsichord upon Shew to the Public (London, 1754), with a 
Postscript by Robert Smith, (London, 1762). Cf. also Notes and Queries, 3rd Series (1762), 
pp. 178-179. See also Description de l’Orgue ou Clavecin oculaire, inventé et exécuté par M. 
Le Pére Castel . . . tirée d’une Lettre et mise en Allemand par M. Tellemann, imprimée a 
Hambourg. . .. This German translation by the composer, Georg Philipp Teleman, is: 
Beschreibung der Augenorgel oder des Augenclaviercimbels. . . . (Hamburg, 1739), reprinted 
in Lorenz Mizler’s Musikalische Bibliothek (Leipzig, 1743), vol. 11, 269. 

12 See references to the color-organ in my article Some Inventions of the Pre-Romantic 
Period and their Influence upon Literature, Englische Studien, vol. 66, 3. 

4% Interlude to Canto III of Loves of the Plants and Temple of Nature (London, 1803), 
pp. 88-89. 

4 Diary, Reminiscences and Correspondence, ed. Thomas Sadler (London, 1869), 1, 179. 

 Airey-Force Valley, lines 11-15. 
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nen,” suggests Novalis; and after some words of comment on the 
Lichtklavier, “‘Sollten die Farben nicht die Lichtkonsonanten sein?” 
And still stranger is Heinse’s conceit: “Die Seele zitterte mit den Au- 
genwimpern auf den Sehpunkten der Augen lauter Triller,’’” untrans- 
latable and incomprehensible for anyone who is not familiar with the 
color-organ and its theory. 

The color-organ gave rise to speculations about the individual color 
of various instruments. The most important work of that time was J. L. 
Hoffmann’s Geschichte der Farbenharmonie in 1786. Goethe quotes at 
length from this work in his Farbenlehre.'* Thus the audition colorée 
is by no means a discovery of the French symbolists, though the term 
itself is a late coining; the German Romantic poets already recognized 
certain colors for certain instruments. They saw colors in voices,—in 
vowels even. The German musicians Meyerbeer, Schumann, Liszt, Bue- 
low’® have all recorded colors in sounds. Liszt, as conductor of an or- 
chestra, is said to have called out: “‘O bitte meine Herren, ein bischen 
blauer, die Tonart erfordert es.’’ And another time: ‘‘Das ist ein tiefes 
Violett, ich bitte sich danach zu richten, nicht so rosa.’’ Many interest- 
ing illustrations for the interchange between sounds, quite generally 
speaking, and colors, or vice versa, could be given from all three litera- 
tures. I quote but one more observation which may seem especially in- 
teresting. Edgar Allan Poe tells us: 


The orange ray of the spectrum and the buzz of the gnat (which rises never 
above the second A) affect me with nearly similar sensations. In hearing the 
gnat, I perceive the color. In perceiving the color I seem to hear the gnat.”° 


As this is just a note in Poe’s Marginalia it represents no literary tour de 
force, but gives utterance simply to a casual experience. 

The investigation of the theory and practice of the color-organ has 
perhaps helped to familiarize us, better than a scientific and abstract 
discussion limited to a few minutes could have done, with a phenom- 
enon in literature which we—with a recent terminus technicus of psy- 
chology—designate as synaesthesie, synesthesia. 

By the term synaesthesie we mean that curious faculty of harmony 


16 Werke, ed. Minor, vol. 11, 238. 

17 Walter Steinert, Ludwig Tieck und das Farbenempfinden der romantischen Dichtung 
(Dortmund, 1907), p. 15. 

18 Naturwissenschaflliche Schriften, 4. Bd. (Weimar, 1894), Farbenlehre, vol. 11, pp. 
257-262. For other references to the color-organ, especially in German and French liter- 
ature, see my article. 

19 Synaesthesien, op. cit., p. 85. 

20° Marginalia, Poetical Works, ed. James A. Harrison (New York, 1902), vol. xvi, pp. 
17-18. 
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between the senses, whereby a given strong impulse not only causes the 
sense actually stimulated to respond, but compels other senses to vi- 
brate simultaneously. We do not in literature take synaesthesie in the 
strict sense of psychology; that is to say, not with every sound does the 
poet really see a distinct color, but the impression evocated by the sound 
or sounds reminds the poet of a similar impression called forth by color. 
He does not see but he thinks colors. In life, impressions are not confined 
to one of our senses, but generally crowd in upon several senses and are 
blended. Memory then cannot differentiate between fragments of 
sense-data: a perfume can recall an optic impression, the touch of the 
soft spring wind brings to our mind a recollection of sweet spring-scents. 
I am choosing a less well-known poem to show how beautifully this cor- 
relation of sense impressions can be expressed. It is a poem by Mrs. 
Hemans, Flowers and Music in a Room of Sickness: 


By what strange spell 

Is it that when I gaze on flowers 

I dream of music? Something in their hues, 
All melting into colour’d harmonies, 

Wafts a swift thought of interwoven chords, 
Of blended singing-tones, that swell and die. 


Already in the language of everyday life there are words which seem 
to be common property of several senses. In French the verb sentir has 
the dual meaning of to smell and to feel. The vocabulary for some sense 
reactions, those of taste or smell, for instance, is so limited that a bor- 
rowing from the terminology of other senses seems indispensable. A cata- 
logue of wine will furnish here rich examples! By an intuition of the phe- 
nomenon of synesthesia, we use identical expressions indiscriminately 
for several sense-data. Such words seem of international use: for exam- 
ple, loud colors, schreiende Farben, couleurs criardes. An interesting vari- 
ation of this synesthetic coining is seen in the French onomatopoéic 
flowername cogquelicot; here the ‘“‘couleur criarde” of the poppy suggests 
the cock’s comb associated in turn with the cock’s cry. A daring criss- 
cross of the scarlet trumpetsound! formula. There are curious transi- 
tions between various domains of senses from one related language to 
another. I can mention but one example, but this linguistic problem de- 
serves to be investigated. It seems to me that the Gothic swiglon=to 
whistle, and Gothic swiglja=the whistler, are related to Anglo-Saxon 
swegel = light, or light sky, and Old Saxon swigli, with that same meaning. 
We have here, then, a similar phenomenon to the correlation of trumpet- 
sound and scarlet color. In the historical development of a language one 


%1 Works (Edinburgh and London, s. d.), vr, 137. 
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may notice a continuous shifting in meaning from one sense to another: 
think of keen, for instance, derived from the sense of touch, already in 
Middle English used for sound and taste, since the seventeenth century 
denoting optical reactions, and in the nineteenth century actually also 
transferable to the osmatic sense. Harsh, mellow, are equally flexible in 
their use. Verbs like to clash or to echo belong to several senses. Often the 
dialects preserve traces of these curious transpositions. In German di- 
alects Schmecke =der Blumenstrauss, while in Middle High German 
schmecken=to smell. We still hear in German dialects: der schrille 
Geschmack eines A pfels, das schmeckt geradeaus, das schmeckt laut. 

The sensorium commune in language was first pointed out by Herder 
in his famous treatise Ursprung der Sprache in 1770.” His discussion 
should be treasured as another important argument in the theory of 
Synesthesia. At that time, the end of the eighteenth century, the sen- 
sorium commune in language was especially noticeable, and the Synezs- 
thesia frequently used in the technical language of the arts. It was the 
moment when the interrelation of the arts and the attempts at a de- 
markation of their boundaries stood for international discussion and de- 
manded more flexible and subtle notations than were known before.” 
Castel already had been aware that the language of each art had re- 
course to substitutes from the vocabulary of a related art. He accord- 
ingly very ingeniously used language tests as argument for his color- 
organ.™* Erasmus Darwin in the passage already quoted tries to prove 
the sisterhood between music and painting and says: ‘‘Hence they claim 
a right to borrow metaphors from each other, musicians to speak of the 
brilliancy of sounds and the light and shade of a concerto, and painters 
of the harmony of colors and the tone of a picture.* 

We have now investigated the factors that prepared the way for the 
Synesthesia in literature: the color-organ had given reality and pub- 
licity to theories of sense-correlation much discussed at the time.** The 
terminology of art just then utilized the Synesthesia as a new type of 
phraseology in order to express shades of difference and likeness be- 
tween the arts and their appeal to the senses—analogies which were 
then being newly discovered and formulated. 

But these arguments alone do not appear sufficient to explain the sud- 


2 J. G. v. Herder’s Sémmitliche Werke (Stuttgart and Tiibingen, 1853), p. 59. 

% This whole problem needs investigating from the point of view of comparative litera- 
ture; the best study is still Irving Babbitt, The New Laokoon, op. cit. 

*% Mémoires (de Trévoux) op. cit., p. 1447 ff. 

% The Botanic Garden, op. cit., 11, note III. 

* Already the 18th century saw in the color-organ an argument of defence for the new 
literary synesthesia. See my article Some Inventions, op. cit., p. 000. 
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den appearance of Synesthesia in the literatures of the late eighteenth 
and the early nineteenth centuries. A comparative analysis shows that 
the Synesthesia were used almost at the same time in the Romantic 
literatures of Germany, England, and France. We realize, of course, 
that the eighteenth century had deliberately repressed the individual 
life of the senses; and that whenever we find attempts at imparting some 
individual idea of the life of the senses, the poetic feeling seems frus- 
trated by the conventional expression, by the analytic-objective way of 
presentation. The eighteenth century did not comprehend that subtle 
quickening of a single sense impression, still less of several sense im- 
pressions collectively. 

The Romantic poets rediscovered the life of the senses. They dis- 
covered new sense impressions, discovered how to concentrate them, and 
in so doing sublimated them. Romanticism learned to suggest by means 
of Synesthesia. And suddenly the silence beloved by the Romantics be- 
came visible, and the romantic darkness clamorous; and a face was 
music’s visible tone, the fragrance of flowers subtle harmonies. Shelley 
expresses the synthesis of sensations: 

And the wild odour of the forest flowers, 

The music of the living grass and air, 

The emerald light of leaf-entangled beams 

Seem kneaded into one aérial pany 

Which drowns the sense.?’ 
In a suggestion of the greatest possible number and the greatest possi- 
ble diversity of sense impressions lies the esthetic value of Synesthesia. 
These correspondences between sensations startle the reader, catch his 
attention as a new and curious form of expression; and in trying to keep 
up with the poet he finds pleasure in a heightened and superior power 
of perception. We realize that there are curious forces of association, af- 
fective and ideational, linked to sense impressions. ‘“‘Have you never by 
being surprised with an old melody felt over again your very specula- 
tions at the time it first operated on your soul?” asks Keats,?* and Ed- 
gar Allan Poe believed that odors had an altogether peculiar force in 
affecting us through association:* 
In the faint odors that came from the forest there came a universe of suggestion, 
a gay and motley train of rhapsodical and immethodical thought.*° 


27 Prometheus Unbound, tv, 256-261. 

%8 Letter to B. Bailey, November 22, 1817. 

29 Marginalia, op. cit., p. 31. 

% 4 Tale of the Ragged Mountains, Poetical Works, op. cit., V, 167. 
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Sense impressions vary in their power of association according to in- 
dividual sensibilities. Most poets have a visual memory; but light, 
color, form range differently in expressive value for them. A few writers 
belong to the auditory type: Milton, James Thomson, Coleridge, Dick- 
ens. Some even confess that their sensibility can best be touched by os- 
matic reactions. Baudelaire is known for this. 

1. Synesthesia, as correspondences or equivalences of sensations, enable 
the poet to combine the power of several sense impressions into one collective 
impression. Universality of sensation was the dream of the Romantics, 
as Tieck expresses it: “Ich kenne nichts Schéneres als so recht viel und 
mancherlei durcheinander zu empfinden.’’*! 

2. Synesthesia enable the poet to translate one sense impression into the 
terms of another sense. 

The more the poet is able by his Synesthesia to awaken one or more of 
those sense impressions shared by the reader, the more universal will be 
the emotional reaction. The more the poet is able by his Synesthesia to 
touch upon his own sense preferences, the more subjective and vivid will 
be the emotional reaction. 

I cannot here discuss the various forms of literary Synesthesia. Some- 
times the synesthetic power lies in a word combination, as in Keats’s 
velvet summersong,® or the loud listening eyes*® cf Tenryson’s knights. 
Sometimes the correspondence between two sensations is only suggested, 
the sense-data are simply juxtaposed, as in Shelley’s famous lines: 


Music when soft voices die 

Vibrates in the memory; 

Odours when sweet violets sicken 
Live within the sense they quicken.** 


Then again the association between the various sense reactions is so com- 
plete that Shelley can say: 


And every motion, odour, beam and tone 
With that deep music seem in unison.* 


Here there is complete synthesis of all sensations; they are for Shelley 
echoes of an antenatal dream. 
The most frequent form of Synesthesia are comparisons. As in Swin- 
burne’s: 
Light heard as music, 
Music seen as light. 


% Franz Slernbald’s Wanderungen (ed. Minor), 11, 283. 

® Endymion, tv, 294. 3 Gareth and Lynette, 320. 
*« To —, 1+4. % Epipsychidion, 453-456. 
% Thalassius, Poems, (London, 1904), m1, 296. 
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Can we look to one literature for the beginnings of this poetical de- 
vice? It seems to me that,as far as numbers and originality of Synesthe- 
sia can count, the German Romantic School ranks first. I believe that 
the German Romantics took the initiative in introducing this new mode 
of literary expression. Already at the beginning of the Romantic period, 
they show an almost exaggerated use of Synesthesia; their brilliant and 
startling synesthetical metaphors, and their theoretical discussions 
around the problem of synthesis and relation of the arts and the do- 
mains of senses, were not to be paralleled in any other country. Let me 
cite another argument which seems to point to this conclusion. Madame 
de Staél, always quick to assimilate new and international ideas, does 
not know Synesthesia in her earlier works. In fact, nobody in France 
had, as yet, discovered the synesthetic form of expression. In Corinne 
(1807) all at once she seems to experiment with every possible type of 
Synesthesia, even “‘transposing”’ them into reality. Now Corinne was 
written after Madame de Staél’s first stay in Germany, from 1802 to 
1803, when she had come in contact with many famous German writers 
of the day. Doubtless we must account also for the strong influence of 
A. W. Schlegel, who joined her in 1804 in the capacity of tutor to her 
sons and as her mentor. 

We need consider here only the most striking examples in Corinne. 
First, the key-expression to all the other Synesthesia: 


Laissez-nous tout confondre,—amour, religion, génie, et le soleil, et les parfums, 
et la musique, et la poesie.*” 


It is the typical romantic wish that her Corinne here expresses. Madame 
de Staél shows that she understood the very spirit of Synesthesia. 

In Corinne’s famous poetical oration on the capitol, a favorite syn- 
esthetic conception is introduced: 


Les sons imitent les couleurs, les couleurs se fondent en harmonie.. . *% 


Madame de Staél also loves the highly poetic comparisons between music 
and perfume: 

Rien ne ressemble, dans nos climats au parfum méridional des citronniers en 
pleine terre; il produit sur l’imagination presque le méme effet qu’une musique 
mélodieuse. . . . * 


Les rossignols venaient se reposer plus volontiers sur les arbustes qui portaient 


les roses. Ainsi les chants les plus purs se réunissaient aux odeurs les plus suaves. 
40 


37 Corinne, ed. Mme. Necker de Saussure et M. Sainte-Beuve (Paris), p. 221. 
8 Tbhid., p. 32. 

3° Tbid., p. 233. 

© Jbid., p. 234. 
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In her terminology of art Madame de Staél uses Synesthesia. In one 
instance she shows that she is fully aware of her rather unusual mode of 
expression: 


Il est vrai que l’heureuse combinaison des couleurs et du clair-obscur produit, 
si l’on peut s’exprimer ainsi, un effet musical dans la peinture. .. . “ 


Madame de Staél devotes a great deal of attention to the problem 
which the German Romantic poets were then discussing ardently, the 
Andersstreben of art and the synthesis of arts.** She does not approve of 
the infringement of one art upon the domains of another: 


Elle était convaincue que l’empiétement d’un art sur l’autre leur nuisait mutuel- 
lement. . . . Les arts sont bornés dans leurs moyens, quoique sans bornes dans 
leurs effets... . 


The interrelations between painting and poetry are singled out for 
special consideration. Madame de Staél feels that it would be better to: 


. .. subordonner la peinture a la poésie que de la consacrer a des sujets traités 


par les grands poétes; car il reste de leurs paroles une impression qui efface 
out..':.'* 


She ends her long discussion of this problem by saying: 


... Il vaut mieux que les poétes fassent des vers d’aprés les tableaux, que les 
peintres des tableaux d’aprés les poétes?® 


An example of the favorite German romantic idea of a synthesis of 
arts is found when Corinne sings to her lover, Oswald, an accompani- 
ment to the picture they are contemplating; the Scotch romances with 
the music of the harp give the very keynote to the picture, which repre- 
sents the grave of Oswald’s father among the Scotch mountains.“ 

For the first time in literature, with Madame de Staél, the new music 
of romanticism, the Aeolian harp, is felt as an embodiment of synesthet- 
ic principles, as a combination of luxuries for the senses. The Aeolian 
harp was placed in flower-beds and flowered grottoes so that the wind 
brought simultaneously perfume and music.*”? We know that Madame de 
Staél saw Aeolian harps in German flower gardens, and she later praises 
the ingenuity of this idea in her book De L’ Allemagne (1810).** 

“ Jbid., p. 178. Notice that the same synzsthetic expression recurs in De L’Allemagne 
(Paris, 1874), p. 393. 

“ The most interesting theories are given in the Athenaeum (1798-1800), founded by the 
brothers Schlegel; this was the official organ of the older Romantic school. For further 
examples, see my thesis Synaesthesien, op. cit., pp. 78-102. 

* Corinne, op. cit., p. 178. 

“ Ibid., p. 187. # Tbid., p. 188. 

 [bid., pp. 189-190. * [bid., p. 183. 

48 De L’ Allemagne, (Paris, 1874), p. 17. 
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In that same book Madame de Staél devotes a long discussion to the 
problem of analogy between sound and color. In Corinne already she had 
alluded to the phenomenon of the similarity between the color scarlet 
and the sound of a trumpet;** in L’ Allemagne once more this startling 
fact is brought to our attention in connection with the color organ. 
Madame de Staél ends her discussion by pointing out that: 

Sans cesse nous comparons la peinture 4 la musique, et la musique 4 la pein- 
ture, parce que les émotions que nous éprouvons nous révélent des analogies 
ou l’observation froide ne verrait que des différences . . . °° 


There is one example, however, in Corinne that seems to allow defi- 
nitely an interpretation as to its German origin and its later interna- 
tional history. It is a comparison between architecture and music: 


Saint Pierre est un temple posé sur une église. . . . La vue d’un tel monument est 
comme une musique continuelle et fixée, qui vous attend pour vous faire du bien 
quand vous vous en approchez.™ 


When Byron later used a similar synesthetic conception for the sculp- 
tural beauty of a face in his Bride of Abydos (1813): music breathing 
from her face, this expression, as he tells us, met with objections. He 
defends it by pointing to Madame de Staél’s analogy between sound and 
color in L’ Allemagne and states that in his metaphor he has not drawn 
from imagination but ‘‘memory”’; he continues in a line which was later 
cancelled: ‘Someone has said that the perfection of architecture is froz- 
en music—the perfection of beauty to my mind always presented the 
idea of living music.’ Byron seeks in vain for the creator of this strange 
idea, who, in fact, never has been discovered, though his “‘paradoxon”’ 
of frozen music has been repeated time and again. The German Roman- 
tics loved the synesthetic comparison between architecture and music, 
and variations of the same theme are found with Heinse, Tieck, Nova- 
lis, and others. 

Byron, furthermore, tells us in his Journal that he believed he had 
heard the phrase, “Architecture is frozen music,” from Madame de 
Staél, who herself had repeated it “from some Teutonic sophist’’; but 
Byron failed to find it in her works. “It must be hers,” he writes, ‘‘it 
was so like her.’ We know that Madame de Staél had adopted the con- 
ception of architecture like frozen music, because the passage in Corinne 


© Corinne, op. cit., p. 36. 

50 De L’ Allemagne, op. cit., pp. 479-480. 

5. Corinne, op. cit., p. 69. 

8 Bride of Abydos, 1, 176-179. 

53 Works, ed. Rowland E. Prothero (London, 1898), m1, 164. 
5 Tbid., 11, 325-326. 
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is closely modeled on it. And we are fortunate to know even more about 
Madame de Staél’s attitude towards this famous dictum of German 
Romanticism. Crabb Robinson in his Diary relates the following incident 
for the year 1804: 


Mme. de Staél chose as her topic an image which she afterwards in her book 
quoted with applause, but which, when I first mentioned it to her, she could not 
apprehend. Schelling in his Methodology calls Architecture frozen music. This she 
vehemently abused as absurd, and challenged me to deny that she was right. 


In a letter to his brother that same year, Crabb Robinson repeats this 
conversation verbatim: 


“Mais, Mr. Robinson, dites-moi,” said she, [Madame de Staél] “what does 
Schelling mean when he says, that architecture is frozen music?”’; and then not 
waiting for an answer, but declaiming on the frivolity of false wit of the parallel, 
she at last appealed to me if she was not right. “Sans doute, Madame,” said I, 
“yous nous avez démontré que votre esprit du moins n’est pas gelé.’’™ 


It becomes clear to us then that Madame de Staél passed on the com- 
parison between architecture and music to Byron; and Byron more than 
once expresses beauty of face by music. It is interesting to note that Poe, 
in his Tamerlane, (1827), when using the Synesthesia of the sound of 
darkness defends this conception with a reference to Byron: 


I often fancied that I could distinctly hear the sound of the darkness, as it steals 
over the horizon—a foolish fancy, perhaps, but not more unintelligible than to 
see music—The mind, the music breathing from her face.” 


An interesting example of the migration of synesthesia from Germany 
via France to England and thence to America! 

It would be tempting to follow the Synesthesia in their international 
ramifications. For many years I have been collecting the Synesthesia in 
the literatures of Germany, England, and France; I realize that the 
synesthetic motifs are restricted in number and repeat themselves in all 
three literatures, though one or the other country may show a predilec- 
tion for some special type of association. 

But it seems of still greater interest to discuss, however briefly, the 
problem of the poet’s individual choice of Synesthesia. The importance 
of metaphors has been fully recognized for the psychological analysis of 
poets; the Synesthesia offer new perspectives. 

How far are these comparisons imaginal or conceptual, that is: im- 
mediate involuntary consequences of the poet’s own impression, or the 

55 Diary, op. cit.,1, 179. 
* Jean Marie Carré, Madame de Staél et Henry Crabb Robinson d’aprés des Docu- 


ments inédits, Revue d’ Histoire Littér. dela France x1x, p. 542. 
5? Poetical Works, op. cit., vi, p. 142. (The italics are mine.) 
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results of an intention to produce a certain artistic effect? We have few 
observation-recording Synesthesia in letters or memoirs; they are the 
result of a state of ecstasy which is often artificially called forth by stimu- 
lants; this is markedly proved by the writings of E. T. A. Hoffmann in 
Germany and Gautier in France. 

Evidences for a true correspondence of sensations are difficult to ob- 
tain, yet even voluntary conceptual associations will be found valuable 
as notations of separate sense-responses. It seems legitimate to conclude 
that even if transpositions as such were not records of moments of ex- 
perience, the associations between various sensations seem spontaneous 
enough to allow a blending of only such impressions as the author has 
really experienced. Therefore I contend: the personal choice of Synes- 
thesia is an indication of characteristic traits of style and a criterion of 
the poet’s sensibility. 

I summarize briefly some of my conclusions, taking my material from 
the English Romantic poets. Lest these summaries appear arbitrary and 
exaggerated, I refer to my full lists of Synesthesia in my thesis in Eng- 
lische Studien, vol. 53. 

With Wordsworth, Synesthesia are the exception. Does he refrain 
from using them because they still seem too artificial to him? Thus the 
beautiful Synesthesie found in the Alfoxden Notebook was sacrifized, the 
final version of the Prelude shows no trace of it: 


There would he stand... . . 
Would gaze upon the moon until its light 
Fell like a strain of ‘music on his soul.** 


Wordsworth valued sense-impressions as memories, not as immediate re- 
actions. His eye and ear, to the exclusion of almost all the other senses, 
registered minutely every perception. In the process of recollection it 
seems that Wordsworth deliberately abstracted one of the senses—of 
sight or hearing—when taking stock in his storehouse of memories. 
Wordsworth loved soft sensations fading into nothing, and the simul- 
taneous excitement of both optic and auditory nerves seemed too much 
for the life relived in quiet passiveness. With him one sense-impression 
does not serve to supplement the other, but rather serves as a substitute 
for another sense-connotation: for example, the key-note of a landscape 
is given in the peculiar sound of a bird—birds in cages sound like cheerful 
images of active leisure.*® We also find expressions like visible quiet,®° 


58 Wordsworth’s Prelude, ed. Ernest de Selincourt (Oxford, 1926), p. 514. 
59 Journals of Dorothy Wordsworth, ed. G. W. Knight, (London, 1904), 1, 178. 
6 The Excursion, v1, 482. 
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image of stillness, eye deaf and silent,™ soft eye-music of slow-waving 
boughs,® etc. 

Coleridge’s philosophy had accepted the vestigia communia™ of the 
senses and had considered their problem. Personal experience of syn- 
esthetic emotions are not unknown to him. I quote but one example, in 
his Anima Poetae: 

The first sight of green fields with numberless nodding gold cups and the winding 
river with a!ders on its banks affected me, coming out of a city confinement, 
with the sweetness and power of a sudden strain of music:® 


Coleridge seems to experiment with Synesthesia in his poetry, but he 
uses them sparingly; they still seem too daring a literary innovation for 
him. 

Shelley is the first poet in English Romanticism to use the Synes- 
thesia constantly and with all their magic power. He was extraordinarily 
sensitive to every sensation, and believed that the division into five dif- 
ferent senses was a mere convention. By the universality of sensations he 
tried to attain a stage of all-feeling, and by such utmost heightening of 
feeling he believed that he could reach the super-sensuous world, that 
true unity of intellect and sense. He was always in search of: 

A tone 

Of some world far from ours, 

Where music and moonlight and feeling 
Are one.® 


His method was to crowd together in his Synesthesia the greatest 
number of sense-impressions. We feel that Shelley constantly endeavors 
to give substance to sensations, to replace by means of Synesthesia the 
more intangible and indefinite sensations by the more keenly perceptive 
ones. Who does not recall the number of comparisons which he used, of- 
ten in the form of catalogs, to express the music of the lark or nightin- 
gale, or the dazzling beauty of some beloved one? But Shelley’s number 
of comparisons in the different regions of sense create no enduring image. 
Our perception cannot keep pace with his Synesthesia, which are often 
continued throughout a whole poem with the effect of playing on differ- 
ent chords of feeling. Even highly condensed imagery taken from sev- 
eral sense-spheres only enhances the ethereal quality. Shelley’s Synes- 
thesia do not transpose into reality: 


6. Found frequently in Journals of Dorothy Wordsworth. 

% Intimations of Immortality, 111-112. 

8 Airey-Force Valley, 14. 

“ Biographia Literaria, (London, 1817), vol. 11, ch. rx. 

% Anima Pvetae, ed. E. H. Coleridge (London, 1895), October 25, 1802. 
® To Jane, (“The keen stars were twinkling”), 21-24. 
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Its shape was such as summer melody 
Of the south wind in spicy vales might give 
To some light cloud. . . .*” 


Shelley is speaking here of some plant found only in the land of dreams. 
In his Synesthesia Shelley shows a predilection for comparisons be- 
tween music and perfume, his favorite stimuli: 
And the hyacinth purple, and white, and blue, 
Which flung from its bells a sweet peal anew 
Of music so delicate, soft, and intense, 
It was felt like an odor within the sense.®* 


Or, speaking of the song of the nightingale: 
T’is scattered in a thousand notes; 


And now to the hushed ear it floats 
Like field-smells known in infancy, . . .*° 


I should like to compare one of Shelley’s synesthetic observations with 
a similar one of Keats. Shelley writes in a letter of: 


... radiant blue flowers which scatter through the air the divinest odour which 
produces sensations of voluptuous faintness like the combination of sweet 
music.’”° 


And Keats says in a letter addressed to his sister Fanny: 


I hope you have a good store of violets, I think they are the princesses of flowers 
and in a shower of rain almost as fine as barley sugar drops are to a schoolboy’s 
tongue.” 


This is an illuminating example to show how much the poets in their 
Synesthesia relied upon personal sensations. The importance of the 
sense of taste in Keats’s life has been recognized; no other poet refers 
to taste-reactions so often as he does. He even tries to characterize 
people, moods, by comparisons taken from the sense of taste.”* Because 
original, his Synesthesia prove very effective. Keats’s forms of the Syn- 
esthesia are also significant. He seldom uses longer comparisons, but 
rather the metonymic epithet and synesthetic fragments that help to 
concentrate the transposition. Every separate impression of the senses 
affected Keats so intensely that he was afraid through a combination of 


87 Fragments of an Unfinished Drama, 215-216. 

% The Sensitive Plant, 25-28. 

% Rosalind and Helen, 1108-1110. 

%0 Letter to Thomas Love Peacock, Rome, March 23, 1819. 
1 Letter to Fanny Keats, April 13, 1819. 

7 See my Synaesthesien, pp. 252-254. 
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sensations to destroy the immediate feeling of the moment; for him, feel- 
ings were concrete realities. 

I should have liked to consider the Synesthesia of the English poets 
according to their sense-associations in relation to the poets’ sensibility, 
the aims they wished to attain by the use of Synesthesia, their peculiar 
forms of Synesthesia. We should then have understood the beautiful 
Synesthesia of touch in Rossetti, or the strange musical-tangible Syn- 
zsthesia of Mrs. Browning. We should have seen the sinister effective- 
ness of Poe’s Synesthesia, with their climax of death entangling all 
sense-impressions. We should have finally considered the rhetorical 
forms of Swinburne’s Synesthesia. 

ERIKA VON ERHARDT-SIEBOLD 
Mount Holyoke College 
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SOME TWENTIETH CENTURY ARTS POETIQUES 


EW poems in French literature are better known than L’Art by 

Gautier and the Art poétique of Verlaine. But the fame of these poems 
obscures a fact to be discovered by wider reading; namely, that nine or 
ten living French poets have each published an Art poétique since the 
opening of the twentieth century. The following pages are a presenta- 
tion of these modern French poems on poetry which have been brought 
together in the belief that they may reveal the literary fortunes of Gau- 
tier, Verlaine, and their peers, or indicate their significance to living 
poets. 

It may be stated at once that Verlaine’s Art poétique,’ because it 
ignores the other genres and discusses only lyrical poetry, is the ideal 
didactic poem or the model of literary criticism in verse for the twentieth 
century poet. Similarly, almost all the French critics who write in verse 
concern themselves exclusively with lyrical poetry, and in their Arts 
poétiques verbal reminiscences of Verlaine are to be noticed in many in- 
stances. Another common characteristic of the twentieth-century Arts 
poétiques is the absence of a direct didactic purpose. The poets have 
composed them for themselves, either in the process of self-development 
or as a statement of their ideals or technique. Hence they have this fur- 
ther trait in common that criticism of other poets by name, as in the 
cantos of Boileau, is entirely lacking. Further, Gautier’s artistic ideal is 
almost completely neglected. Again, the modern writers of Aris poé- 
tiqgues are minor poets with a cult of originality which finds expression in 
theories of poetry. After thoughtful study of the collected po:ms which 
follow, it seems unsafe to deduce other generalizations from these modern 
Arts poétiques. This fact is itself indicative of the ramifications and mul- 
tiple developments of twentieth-century French verse. Hence, it has been 
found impossible to assemble this group of Arts poétiques otherwise than 
in an approximately chronological order. 


I 


Tristan Klingsor’s Art poétique (Tristan Leclére, born 1874), to be 
found in the third book of his Schéhérazade (Mercure de France, 1903), 
is probably the first of these twentieth-century Arts poétiques. This poem 


1 Published in the volume Jadis et Naguére (1884). Professor Martino is certain that the 
poem was composed before April, 1874, although it exerted no influence until ten years 
later. See Martino’s Verlaine (1924), p. 104. 
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will be found indeed characteristic of a poet who is also a painter and a 
historian and critic of art. 
Art poétique 

Ce poéte original 
Que vous imaginez 
La bouche souriante et le nez 
Plongeant dans une barbe épaisse 
Parfumée de santal, 
Que vous imaginez enturbanné 
Comme un oriental 
Et fumant sans cesse 
Pour se procurer les réves charmeurs 
Qu’il peint en ses vers, 
Ce poéte s’assied simplement 
Sur une borne ou sur un banc selon |’heure: 
Il regarde les passants graves et sévéres, 
Il regarde leurs mines allongées 
Ou réjouies d’un réve intérieur; 
Il regarde les costumes charmants 

) Des femmes aux voiles légers; 

' Il regarde les pauvres héres aux mains noires, 
Longs corps maigres et jambes flasques; 
Il regarde les ventres arrondis 
Comme de gigantesques poires; 
Il regarde les grimaces et les masques, 
Les visages creusés de mille rides 
Des vizirs, des marchands et des cadis, 
Et c’est cela qu’il se contente de copier 
D’un trait fin et rapide 
Sur le papier.” 


Ut pictura poesis! Like the painter, the poet copies that which he sees 
before him; a poem is ‘‘un coin de la nature vu a travers un tempérament” 
(Zola), “‘une tranche de vie” (Jean Jullien); the poet is like Maupassant 
describing a grocer upon his doorstep for Flaubert! However, the Par- 
/ nassian and realistic tendencies of Klingsor’s Art poétique are completely 
revivified by the naive and subtle versification. The metre and rime 
: scheme, the license of singulars riming with plurals, etc., mark Klingsor 
as belonging to the twentieth-century and as preaching by example and 
practice “le vers libéré.” 
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II 
For pedagogical reasons, comment seems also appropriate here upon 


2 Schéhérazade, Maifére edition (1926), p. 80, and R. de la Vaissiére’s A nthologie poétique 
du XX°* siécle, 11, 21. 
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three writings by Paul Claudel, Francis Jammes, and Jean-Marc Ber- 
nard which have appeared with misleading titles. The volume which 
Paul Claudel entitled Art poétique (published in 1907 by the Mercure de 
France) was written between 1900 and 1904. It is now generally known 
that this book is in reality a treatise on metaphysics, in which the words 
art poétique only reappear once, after the title-pages, in this passage: 


Jadis au Japon, comme je montais de Nikké 4 Chuzenji, je vis, quoique grande- 
ment distants, juxtaposés par I’alignement de mon ceil, la verdure d’un érable 
combler l’accord proposé par un pin. Les présentes pages commentent ce texte 
forestier, l’énonciation arborescente, par Juin, d’un nouvel Art poétique (Poiein, 
—faire.) de l’Univers, d’une nouvelle Logique. (Page 50) 


Again, certain couplets from the first canto of Francis Jammes’ Géor- 
giques chrétiennes, 1912, have been unfortunately reproduced in text- 
books under the title “La Poésie” or “Art poétique.”* To be sure, such 
liberties are somewhat justified by the nature of the passage under con- 
sideration: 


C’est ainsi que le vers dont j’use est bien classique, 
Dégagé simplement par la seule logique. 


Aprés un grand combat oii j’avais pris parti 
Je regarde et comprends qu’on s’est peu départi. 


Devenu trop sonore et trop facile et lache 
Le pur alexandrin, si beau jadis, rabache. 


Le vers libre ne nous fit pas trés bien sentir 
Ou la strophe s’en vient commencer et finir. 


3 Perhaps Claudel’s nearest approach to the writing of an Art poétique in the technical 
sense is in a passage found in the réle of the poet Cceuvre (La Ville, 2d version, act m1, 
p. 305): 

O mon fils! lorsque j’étais un poéte entre les hommes, 

J’inventai ce vers qui n’avait ni rime ni métre, 

Et je le définissais dans le secret de mon cceur cette fonction double et 
réciproque 

Par laquelle l’homme absorbe la vie, et restitute dans l’acte supréme de 
expiration, 

Une parole intelligible. 

Cf. also Claudel’s essays entitled ‘“‘Réflexions et propositions sur le vers francais” 
(Nouvelle Revue francaise, Oct.-Nov., 1925; reprinted in Positions et Propositions, 1928, 
pp. 9-89). Here Claudel deals not alone with versification and technique, but with the 
nature of poetical inspiration. 

‘ By V. Payen-Payne and Isabelle H. Clarke in French Poems of Today (London, Sidg- 
wick & Jackson, 1924), p. 150, “La Poésie’; and by Louise Delpit, in Contemporary 
French Lyrics (Ginn & Co., 1927), p. 197, “Art poétique.” Jammes’ Lecons poéttiques, 1930, 
is a volume of literary criticism. 
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Mais quelques libertés, quand il les voulait toutes, 
Ce dernier les conquit. Elles ouvrent la route. 


Si rares qu’elles soient, elles sont bien assez. 
Les vers seront égaux et pas assonancés 


Comme l’oiseau répond 4 son tour 4 I’oiselle 
La rime m4le suit une rime femelle. 


Quoique les vers entre eux ainsi soient reliés 
J’accepte qu’un pluriel rime 4 un singulier. 


Encor tel que l’oiseau, qui du ciel prend mesure, 
Le rythme ici et 14 hésite a la césure. 


L’hiatus quelquefois vient 4 point rappeler 
Celui qui est poéte au plus simple parler. 


Alors que l’e muet s’échappe du langage 
Je ne veux pas qu’il marque en mon vers davantage 


Les syllabes comptées sont celles seulement 
Que le lecteur prononce habituellement. 


Ayant fixé ce bref mais sar art poétique, 
Mon inspiration me rouvre son portique. 
(Les Géorgiques chrétiennes, p. 32 ff.) 


While this page is not an independent composition like the classical 
poem of Boileau, the spirit of Jammes’ lines seems somewhat over- 
didactic in their concern with the minute details of versification—the 
cesura, hiatus, feminine rime and the “mute e.” But the nature of 
Jammes’ versification and the fact that he speaks out in the first person 
marks his work as post-Parnassian. However, the reassertion of earlier 
theories of versification: 


Aprés un grand combat ot j’avais pris parti 
Je regarde et comprends qu’on s’est peu départi. 


is at the opposite pole from Verlaine’s poem of retraction, written in 
1891, the eighteenth poem in Bonheur.’ 


Ses nna diizalian a-ak a ethan 28 


5 L’art tout d’abord doit étre et paraitre sincére 
Et clair, absolument: c’est la loi nécessaire 
Et dure, n’est-ce pas, les jeunes! mais la loi; 
Car le public, non le premier venu, mais moi, 
Mais mes pairs et moi, par exemple, vieux complices, 
Nous, promoteurs de vos, de nos pauvres malices, 
Nous autres qu’au besoin vous sauriez bien chercher, 


ETE GED IT et 
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Again, some other reader may have noticed, in Volume tv of the A ntho- 
logie des écrivains combattants (p. 89), six stanzas by the late Jean-Marc 
Bernard (1881-1915), there entitled “Art poétique.’”’ These stanzas really 
form the first half of the “‘prologue’’ to Bernard’s Sub tegmini fagi which 
was published before the War, in 1913. The same six stanzas, but cor- 
rectly entitled “‘Prologue,’”’ also appear in La Vaissiére’s Anthologie poé- 
tique du X X° siécle (1. 46), where the careless reader might easily mistake 
them for a war-time poem: 

Jetons les livres allemands, 

Par les fenétres, 4 brassées. 
Foin des cuistres et des pédants, 
Et vivent les claires pensées! 


Mieux vaut, couché sur le gazon, 
Relire, loin des philologues, 
Catulle, Horace, Anacréon 

Et le Virgile des Eglogues. . . .6 





La vrai, le seul public qu’il faille raccrocher, 
Le Public, pour user de ce mot ridicule, 
Dorénavant il bat en retraite et recule 
Devant vos trucs un peu niais d’aujourd’hui, 
Tordu par le fou rire ou navré par |’ennui. 
L’art, mes enfants, c’est d’étre absolument soi-méme. 
Et qui m’aime me suive, et qui me suit qu’il m’aime, 
Et si personne n’aime ou ne suit, allons seul, 
Mais traditionnel et soyons notre aieul! 
Obéissons au sang qui coule dans nos veines 
Et qui ne peut broncher en conjectures vaines, 
Flux de verve gauloise et flot d’aplomb romain 
Avec, puisqu’un peu Franc, de bon limon germain. 
Moyennant cette allure et par cette assurance 
Il pourra bien germer des artistes en France. 
Mais, plus de fioritures, bon petits, 
Ni de ce pessimisme et ni du cliquetis 
De ce ricanement comme d’armes faussées, 
Et ni de ce scepticisme en sottes fusées; 
Autrement c’est la mort et je vous le prédis 
De ma voix de bonhomme, encore un peu, Jadis. 
Foin! d’un art qui blasphéme et fi! d’un art qui pose, 
Et vive un vers bien simple! Autrement, c’est la prose. 
La Simplicité,—c’est d’ailleurs l’avis rara,— 
O la Simplicité, tout-puissant qui l’aura 
Véritable, au service, en outre, de la Vie! 
(Verlaine, Zuvres complétes, 11, 258 ff.) 
* A letter of enquiry concerning the title “Art poétique’” prefixed to these verses, ad- 
dressed to Monsieur Eugéne Marsan, who prefaced the poems of Bernard quoted in the 
Anthologie des écrivains combattants probably failed to reach its destination. 
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Some Twentieth Century “ Arts Poétiques” 


III 


The period 1910-1920 marks the origins and eruption of French liter- 
ary cubism and dadaism, and two of the twentieth-century Arts poétiques 
were germinated by these tendencies. The Ars poetica of André Sal- 
mon (born in 1881) dates from the time when at the age of 27 or 28, he 
made the acquaintance of Max Jacob and Apollinaire in the Rue Ravig- 
nan at Montmartre. The other poem bears witness to a. passing desire on 
the part of Jean Cocteau to compete with Dada. 

Salmon, having passed in Russia the larger part of his youth, keeping 
in touch with France by means of books, naturally found himself en- 
cumbered by too many memories of his past readings when at last able 
to enter Parisian art circles. The Art poétique which follows was published 
in Salmon’s Le Calumet, 1910, and may be interpreted as marking an 
early stage in his conversion to cubism, a rejection of the traditionally 
accepted beauties of literature in favor of what may be styled uncon- 
scious spontaneity. 


Art Poétique 


Que la paix emplisse votre ombre 
Livres, traitres amis si chers! 

Elle est faite des deuils sans nombre 
D’un triste enfant. Des jours moins fiers 


Que telles nuits ot la chandelle 
M’était encore un vrai Soleil 
M’ont fait prisonnier des chapelles 
Ov les dieux morts tiennent conseil. 


Le cceur fardé de moisissures, 

Les sens pourris de vieil encens, 
J’ai rouvert d’une main moins sfire 
Vos pages qu’un filet de sang 


Soulignait 4 la bonne place; 

Et puis, des vins et des tabacs 
M’ont fait réver, mais tout s’efface 
Et je ne vous relirai pas. 


Aux vases que la mousse ronge 
Une main a changé les fleurs 

Et sur mes yeux perclus de songe 
Cette main a séché les pleurs. 


Je me souviens de vous, mes livres, 
Comme je me souviens des nuits 
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D’ivresse, or il me reste 4 vivre 
Tous les beaux jours qui n’ont pas luit (sic). 


Deux ou trois refrains de ballades, 
Un proverbe mis en chanson 
CAlineront assez les foucades 
D’appétits qui s’apaiseront, 


Je crois, minuits de ma jeunesse, 
En de tiédes aprés-midi, 

Je crois aux heureuses paresses, 
Je ne crois plus au Paradis. 


Que mes chants si je chante, 6 lyre! 
Soient ceux d’un meneur de troupeaux 
Qui ne connait pas son délire 

Et sait 4 peine qu’il est beau. 


The capitalization and rimes of the above poem mark these verses by 
the author of Prikaz as almost pre-cubistic when compared with the 
“Ebauche d’un art poétique” written and punctuated some eight years 
later by Jean Cocteau (b. 1892). This was published as the “préambule”’ 
to le Cap de Bonne-Espérance (1918), but as reprinted in Cocteau’s 
Poésie, 1916-1923, pp. 19-37, the “Ebauche” is too long for reproduction 
here, even though one page contains only six lines. Cocteau begins: 


Il n’y a pas une minute a perdre 
(Hereafter it becomes necessary to summarize)—I am awakened by the cocks, 

the swallow, the morning airplane. Free ourselves from our dreams. I plant the 
rye seed but renounce the joys of country life, for you alone can set off the 
fragrant dynamite of the explosive verb: 

Salut 

j’écarte l’éloquence 

la voile creuse 

et la voile grosse 

qui font dévier le vaisseau 


mon encre encoche 
et la 


et la 


et la 


et 
la 


dort 
la profonde poésie (p. 23) 
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(Then follow three and a half pages of dissociated unpunctuated exclamations, 
with a return to thoughts of art): 
Je ne prémédite aucune architecture 


Simplement 
sourd 
comme toi Beethoven 


aveugle 

comme toi 

Homére 

vieillard innombrable 


né partout 


j’élabore 
; dans les prairies du silence 
4 intérieur 
' et l’ceuvre de la mission 
et le poéme de |’ceuvre 
et la strophe du poéme 
et le groupe de la strophe 
- et les mots du groupe 
et les lettres du mot 
et la moindre 
boucle des lettres (p. 27). 
Cocteau continues: I tread with the careful foot of a tight rope dancer, toward 
New York /a ville aux perchoirs d’ange, with an eye that sees sugar ten thousand 
times in a fly’s retina. Move forward, do not turn back lest you turn into a pillar 
¥ of sugar. (Here follow four pages of rhapsody, and then in conclusion; p. 37): 
: observe 
: Valphabet 
déja 
tout neuf pelotonné 


le poéme en ordre 
y remue 


Marche voyageur vers la gauche 
jusqu’a ce carrefour avril 

ou 

t’éveillant 

aux cogs contagieux de l’aurore 


er 
foe 


il ne reste plus qu’une seule route 
qui est 4 gauche 

a droite 

et au milieu 


Comme le Pére le Fils et le Saint-Esprit 
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These verses, if future generations will consent to call them verses, 
were written by a man who had his tongue in his cheek and one eye on 
the public. Of course, he professes to discard the traditional materials of 
poetry, and proclaims that with perseverance his generation can strike 
a poetic vein (“Le mineur opinidtre du vide//exploite la mine féconde,”’ p. 
25). And yet this “revolutionary” Art poétique has no real originality, 
“enfant Cocteau” (then aged 26) only echoing the dogmas of the liter- 
ary left,—Mallarmé’s dicta: “L’euvre pure implique la disparition élo- 
cutoire du poéte” (Divagations, p. 246), and “Mais en vérité il n'y a pas 
de prose; il y a alphabet et puis des vers plus ou moins serrés, plus ou 
moins diffus. Toutes les fois qu’il y a effort au style, il y a versification!’”’ 
or Verlaine’s line: ‘“Prends l’éloquence et tords-lui son cou!” Two years 
later Cocteau fell out with Dadaism, and was writing as a neo-classic.® 


IV 


The twentieth century, which brought forth dadaism and literary 
cubism, is no less notable as the time when Jewish poetry appears in 
French. New ideals and new movements tend naturally to find expression 
in poems on poetry, but André Spire (b. 1868) waited until 1920 before 
publishing an Art poétique for the children of Israel. Here in vers libre as 
in the metre of Salmon, we discover the same warning against an over- 
great familiarity with books, a memory overloaded with that which Ver- 
laine branded as littérature, the same call for sincere spontaneity bursting 
forth as song: 

Art poétique 
Peuple gaté par trop de maitres, 


Peuple trop riche en souvenirs, 
Peuple des chansons et des danses, 


7 Huret, Enguéte sur l’évolution littéraire, p. 57. 
8 Cf. this poem: ‘“‘M’entendez-vous ainsi?” 





France gentille et verdoyante, 
Qui fait les femmes et le vin 
Comme on en chercherait en vain 
Sur toute Europe environnante, 


Si je te chante a ma facon, 
Chacun se détourne et me moque, 
Mais un jour arrive a l’époque 
Od l’oreille entend la chanson. 


Tel qui jadis me voulut mordre, 
Voyant ma figure a l’envers, 
Comprendra soudain que mes vers 
Furent les serviteurs de l’ordre. 


Il sera vite mon ami, 

Disant: Commit-il autres crimes 
Que de distribuer ses rimes 

Tant au bout des vers que parmi. 


Courage! Ronsard te l’enseigne; 
Car, s’il est aujourd’hui vainqueur, 
La rose lui perca le coeur. 

C’est pourquoi de l’encre je saigne. 


L’homme ne ressent pas |’effet 
D’un rossignol au chant diurne, 
Et mieux le convainc, dans une urne, 
Notre coeur en cendres défait. 
Poésie, p. 438. 
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Tu savais autrefois inventer tes images, 

Chacun de tes baisers créait un mot nouveau. 
Maintenant tu récites. 

Qu’as-tu fait de tes sens? 

Ecoute-les. 

Murmure, chante ce qu’ils te dictent. 

Tout le reste oublie-le. 

Quand le vent te caresse la main 

Est-ce un dieu qui te prend? 

Une naide quand tu te plonges dans une source? 


Ah, ne lis plus! 
Ah! n’apprends plus par cceur. 
Regarde, écoute, flaire, godite, mange! 
Jette tes vétements. Laisse le ciel, la mer, 
Le soleil, l’air, l’odeur riche des plats 
Posséder ton corps jeune... 
Et tes lévres se mettront toutes seules 
A chanter de jeunes chansons. 
Tentations, pp. 19-20. 


V 


Another twentieth-century movement in French poetry which pro- 
duced a vigorous Art poétique was founded on the imitation of Japanese 
poetry. During the Great War, when oratorical grandiloquence proved 
itself incapable of rendering any phases of the awful struggle, a small 
number of Frenchmen in the trenches, inspired by translations of the 
three line (seventeen syllable) Japanese lyrical epigram called hokku or 
haikai were distinctly successful in evoking aspects of their life in freely 
measured tercets. First attracting attention during wartime in the pages 
of La Grande Revue (Julien Vocance’s “Cent Visions de Guerre,’’ May, 
1916), the French haikai was made generally known in 1920 when the 
Nouvelle Revue frangaise published sixteen pages of haikais by such 
writers as P. A. Birot, J.-R. Bloch, Paul Eluard, René Maublanc, and 
Jean Paulhan.® The Art poétique of the haikai writers was published by 
Julien Vocance in the magazine La Connaissance for June, 1921, and re- 
produced in the Revue de littérature comparée for 1926 (pp. 663-666). 
This manifesto, too long to be given in full, consists of thirty-four loosely 
connected tercets, stamped by a threefold influence, Japan, Rimbaud 
and Verlaine, as will be seen from the haikais quoted below. Vocance, in 
several “‘suites’”’ to his Art poétique (of which the latest appeared in the 


® The most recent chronological and critical study of the Japanese and French haikai 
is the article ““Haikat (Prosodie)’”’ contributed by the present writer to the Larousse 
mensuel for October, 1927, pp. 484-485. 
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magazine Contacts for June 1930), has since become more independent. 


Art poétique 
Le poéte japonais 
Essuie son couteau: 
Cette fois l’éloquence est morte. 


Tu me demandes une régle: 
Que le mot colle 4 ta pensée 
Comme au cou du buffle le jaguar. 


Lettres, vous avez l’éclat des gemmes! . . . 
Fais crépiter tes p, mousser tes s. 
Fuser tes f et tes r rAler. 


Au dessus du vide, 
L’orteil au bambou, 
Le poéte ici s’évente. 


Diphtongues: déliquescence. 
Belles bulles dorées des marais croupissants. 
Pourriture d’ou nait pourtant la poésie. 


Grammaires, apparues 4 l’Age des scléroses, 
Contreforts des parlers branlants, 
Béquilles des cerveaux fatigués. 


Les Faguet dans la syntaxe 
Comme les notaires dans le maquis.. . 
Ici, Lautrec et Cézanne, le ton pur, les raccourcis. 


Echanges des arts. Les mots peignent, 
J’analyse avec mon pinceau. 
Ta musique a dans mon Ame mis son odeur de chitaignes. 


Hai-kai, qui permets encore 
De faire vibrer les verts et les ors, 
De planter les mots comme des décors. 


Hai-kal, coup de poing sur |’ceil, 
Tu me fais voir trente-six fusées. 
Tu dois étre aussi, je pense, coup de poing sur ma pensée. 


Evoque, suggére. En trois lignes 
Montre-moi ce masque impassible, 
Mais toute la douleur par-dessous. 


O vous, tous les raseurs, tous les pédants, 
Qui répandez, le tartre aux dents, vos propos lourds et vos odeurs, 
Et toi, douce simplicité, ma sceur, aux yeux ardents.’® 
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VI 


One year later, in 1922, Max Jacob (b. 1876), painter and poet in 
prose, published a booklet of seventy-four small pages with Emile-Pau! 
containing five series of prose laconicisms, entitled ‘‘Art poétique,” after 
the first series (23 pages). Unfortunately the eccentric Jacob concerns 
himself, as did Theophile Gautier in “Z’ Art,” principally with several! of 
the other arts—music, painting, or fiction, and says very little about poe- 
try: 

Les pianos ont plus fait encore pour égérer le godt public que les grands 
journaux (p. 10). 

Quelques peintres ont pensé a l’esthétique. Quel est le littérateur qui le fait? 
Il n’y a que des amuseurs et des ambitieux (p. 29). 

La poésie moderne saute toutes les explications. 

Rimbaud venait de la multiplicité des idées, l’esprit moderne n’aime pas les 
idées. 

Les rimes trop riches et l’absence de rime, les voyages, les noms de rues et 
d’enseignes, les souvenirs de lectures, l’argot de la conversation, ce qui se passe 
de l’autre cété de I’Equateur, les déclanchements inattendus, l’air de réve, les 
conclusions imprévues, les associations de mots et d’idées, voila l’esprit nouveau. 
“Incohérence”’ disent nos ennemis. Pourquoi donc les meilleurs poétes modernes 
sont-ils si absolument inimitables? c’est parce qu’ils ont l’unité de sentiment et 
le gotit. La poésie moderne est une preuve qu’en matiére de poésie, la poésie 
seule importe. Tout art se suffit 4 lui-méme (p. 17)." 


VII 


Inspired by Verlaine’s Prends l’ éloquence et tords-lui son cou! the twen- 
tieth-century French poets have also achieved the distinction of writing 
the shortest Arts poétiques “in the world.” The Anthologie des poétes du 
Divan in 1923 included the following bit of fancy-work, embroidered with 
contre-assonances, perhaps, instead of rime, by Guy Lavaud (b. 1883): 





10 Cf, Verlaine, as quoted in note 5, above: 
La Simplicité—c’ est d’ailleurs Vavis rara,— 
O la Simplicité, tout-puissant qui ?aura 
Véritable, au service, en outre, de la Viel 
1 Indeed, a long parenthesis must be opened here, if much attention were to be given 
to similar writings in prose by contemporary French poets. Mention can at least be made 
of Florian-Parmentier’s “Essai de codification du vers libre” (51 pp.) which precedes the 
poems of his La Lumiére de l’aveugle (Editions du Fauconnier, 1922), the Petit Traité de 
versification by Jules Romains and Georges Chenneviére (Nouvelle Revue francaise, 1923), 
the Lyons dissertation of a young poet-critic, Jean Hytier: Les Techniques modernes du vers 
francais (Presses universitaires, 1923), and the long preface (122 pages) to Charles Maur- 
ras’ La Musique intérieure (Grasset, 1925). Poétique by Pierre Louys (Mercure de France, 
June 1, 1916), consists of aphorisms on the art of writing. 
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Art poélique 


Ainsi que, lentement, s’écrivent les poémes 
Cet homme, brin par brin, ajoutait de la laine 
Jusqu’a ce qu’ait fleuri une fleur neuve et fraiche. 


Je voudrais étre, un jour, l’artiste qui s’entéte 
A nouer sur la trame, une a une, les teintes 
Et qui finit par faire une fleur éternelle. 

Sous le Signe de l’eau, 1927, p. 9 


Briefer still, but stamped with a reminiscence of Verlaine, is a ‘‘double 
haikai” by Albert Flory (b. 1890) in La Grande Revue for July, 1926: 


Art poétique 


Si tu veux que ton ceuvre dure Et, magnifique hors la loi, 
Au dela de l’heure qui sonne, Et ne ressemblant a personne, 
Pars en quéte de l’aventure, Sois toujours différent de toi. 


Les Tercets, 1929, p. 42 


“Que ton vers soit la bonne aventure” said Verlaine, and later “‘L’art, 
mes enfants, c’est d’étre absolument soi-méme:’’ so that Flory’s lines may 
be said to afford another illustration of the continuity of Verlaine’s in- 
fluence. But in truth Flory’s creed does not come from a “‘/égislateur du 
Parnasse.”’ He wrote in reply to a personal letter: 


Mon art poétique c’est de ne point en avoir. Je fais ce que je peux pour sur prendre 
la Poésie au vol ou ld ou elle se cache. Tous les moyens sont bons pourvu qu’on em- 
poigne cetle sauvage. Les théories ont, certes, leur utililé, mais seule, l’euvre compte. 
Les formes d’ expression peuvent varier a4 l’infini. J’use des vicilles, des modernes et 
celles que je crois inventer. J’aime celles que les autres inventent, a condition que la 
Poésie y trouve son compte. J’ai essayé d’enclore ces pensées en six vers, précisément 
sous le titre ““Art poétique.” 


Vill 


Readers of Emile Henriot’s “Courrier littéraire” in Le Temps will look 
with indulgence upon the sentimental Art poétique to be found in the 
latest collection of verse published by the author of Aricie Brun: 


Art Poétique 


Dans le vieux parc ot vous étes venue, 
Tout en révant 4 quelques légers vers, 

Je croyais voir des nymphes demi-nues 
Se pourchasser au fond de l’avenue 

Et s’égailler sous les frais saules verts. 
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Un loriot chantait dessous la feuille, 

Et sa chanson, dans l’air, montait si clair, 
D’un jet si pur, d’un coeur que rien n’endeuille, 
Que j’ai douté que jamais je te cueille 

O beau laurier difficile et amer! 


Car j’aime trop la rose plus humaine, 
La douce vie et les tendres propos, 
Et mon amie en robe de futaine. . . 
Rien ne vaut plus pour allumer ma veine 
Et n’ai besoin que la voix d’un oiseau! 
Poésies, 1925-1928, p. 220. 


IX 


The most recent of the twentieth-century Arts poétiques known to the 
present writer is the poem submitted by Mme. Lucie Delarue-Mardrus 
as a contribution to an “‘emguéte’”’ conducted by Gaston Picard for La 
Revue mondiale. He had asked a number of French writers the question: 
“‘Avons-nous besoin d’un nouveau Malherbe?’?’ Madame Delarue-Mardrus 
uses a metre reminiscent of Th. Gautier’s poem L’Art: 


Art poétique 


Relégue-nous l’adverbe en marge, 
Et surtout fuis le lénitif 

Adjectif 
Et son abusive surcharge. 


Si le dieu visite ta téte, 

Sois d’abord un bon ouvrier, 
Le métier 

Etant l’autre aile du poéte. 
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Invente ton rythme au besoin. 

Les fiévres, langueurs et coléres 
Des artéres 

Ne se vont pas chercher si loin. 


Apprends de suite a respecter 

Les lois, mathématique pure. 
Sans mesure 

La musique ne peut chanter. 


aie 


Fatras livresque, erreur insigne! 
C’est sous un lin candide et droit 
Que se voit 


Crains verbiages, antitheses, 
Images mises bout 4 bout. 
Avant tout 


Sois sobre, et trouves-y tes aises. 


Sois simple aussi comme bonjour. 

(Ce n’est déja pas si commode!) 
Que ton mode 

Ne laisse pas l’idée 4 court. 


Dans toute sa beauté, la ligne. 


Enfin ne sois original 

Que sans t’en douter; car la pose, 
Fausse rose, 

Est la raison de tout le mal. 


Les Sept Douleurs d’ octobre, 1930, 
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EDUARD SIEVERS 
November 25, 1850—March 30, 1932 











Sievers was born at Lippoldsberg near Kassel, Germany. He attended 


' the universities of Berlin and Leipzig, and at the latter institution prof- 
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ited especially by the instruction of Zarncke. In his twenty-first year he 
received a call to Jena as extraordinary professor of Germanic and Ro- 
mance philology. He responded to calls to Tiibingen, Halle, and Leip- 
zig (1892), where he succeeded his old teacher, Zarncke. He remained in 
Leipzig till the end of his life and died there as professor emeritus on 
March 30, 1932. 

His dissertation on The Old High German Tatian (1870) led to an 
edition of this text (1872), which in its second edition (1892) presents a 
model performance as to text and treatment of phonology, and a com- 
plete glossary. In 1875 appeared his monograph “Der Heliand und die 
angelsichsische Genesis, in which he proved that part of the Anglo- 
Saxon work, the so-called Genesis B, is a translation from Old Saxon. 
The correctness of this assertion was proved beyond controversy when 
Zangemeister in 1894 discovered in the Vatican Library a fragment of 
the original Old Saxon version. His excellent edition the two texts of the 
Old Saxon Heliand appeared in 1878. In 1882 was published his A ngel- 
sichsische Grammatik, which, with due credit to Sweet’s fundamental 
work on the true dialect distinctions of Old English, marked a vast prog- 
ress over all previous efforts. Improved editions (1886, 1898) further 
confirmed the standard character of the work. As early as 1876 Sievers 
published his Grundziige der Lautphysiologie. It was the first phonetic 
work of real service to the linguist and introduced to German scholar- 
ship the phonetic principles of Bell and Sweet. A fifth edition of this 
valuable work appeared in 1901. Phonetic and linguistic studies led 
Sievers to the study of alliterative verse. Basing his investigation to a 
large extent on the earlier work of Rieger, he established by statistical 
methods the five ‘“‘types’’ of alliterative verse (1884). The results be- 
came conveniently available in his Aligermanische Metrik (1893), which 
also contained a discussion of the probable development of alliterative 
verse from older types of versification. In the present account, neces- 
sarily of a summary nature, many articles, published in the main in 
Paul und Braune’s Beitrdge, have not found mention. 

Toward middle life Sievers’ interest concentrated more and more on 
the nature of rhythm and melody in speech. He became acquainted with 
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the theories of Ohmar Rutz in reference to the various methods of voice 
production. He discovered that these types of voice production could be 
induced by the mere sight and movement of wires of various shapes 
(“optic signals” of Sievers), especially in persons of the motor type. He 
discovered, furthermore, modifying observations made by Dr. Gustav 
Becking, that each individual has a “‘personal curve,’ a movement of 
the arms applicable, while producing voice, in only one form specific to 
the individual and retained by him through life. A false curve would 
disturb the voice. Sievers felt himself capable of drawing from texts th 
exact qualities of the voice occurring in each passage and boldly stated 
his results, in numerous publications which if accepted would frequently 
lead to radical textual criticism. While his theories found approval with 
many of the most competent authorities of the day, many considered 
themselves incompetent to venture a judgment, while still others dis- 
sented strongly. This is not the place for comment on these controversial 
questions. In any case Sievers’ command of the older Indo-European, 
the Semitic, and the modern languages—he spoke English almost as well 
as his native German—made it possible for him to extend the application 
of his latest theories to a wide field. (A convenient bibliography for works 
of this period will be found in Ipsen-Karg, Schallanalytische Versuche, 
1928.) 

Sievers was singularly unaffected in his manner. Nevertheless, in all 
his association with him, the writer had the feeling of never before having 
come into close contact with a man of like mental calibre. He retained 
his faculties to a remarkable degree till the end of his life. The very 
simplicity of his manner was felt to be a manifestation of that same 
facuity that made him the great empiricist of unerring judgment among 
the linguists of his country. Where his earlier opinions needed correction 
the correction often was made by himself as his progress continued up 
to his last days. His voice was well tempered so that it responded easily 
to the requirements of his “‘Schallanalyse.’? Only when he felt that no 
notice was taken of some of the simpler of his discoveries, the compre- 
hension of which lay within the range of the ordinary philologist, could 
he be aroused. About a competent successor he seemed to be extremely 
sceptical. The enthusiasm which distinguished him as a teacher never 
left him. Not a few of the older generation in Germany, and I may add 
in America, will remember gratefully the influence of the great master. 


FREDERICK H. WILKENS 
New York University 








